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GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHR. I. 


c 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and § 


Finishing Machinery. 
Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 





& a 

. 

! Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


{__ BEE TL.Es— | 


’ ‘ 
: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and ! 
: Drying Machines. : 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINGC MACHINES. 





H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 
DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 


PATENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP, 
SPRING CLAMP and PIN CHAIN. 


Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Continuous 
Steaming Machines (Patented), Calender Rolls of 
Paper, Cotton, Patent Combination and Husk. 
Singeing Machines, using Coal, Gas and 
Oil Fuel. 


SPECIAL, 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Cam 
(Patent applied for) giving a uniformly 
smooth vibrating motion and producing 
a superior finish. 
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THE | OWELL RING FRAME. 
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All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide al/ 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don’t break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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Consideration 





. . Loom 


Involves comparison 
with former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it‘ displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on; which 
our spindles only gained a fraction. 


Se 


== 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the“entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


——— ———__-- 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 


BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY, 
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Southern Office: 


The Whitin Machine Works, 
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COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoonsocgkET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge; for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT 10,1893. 


e 5 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 
_ eT TN & 
THE FISHER CARD FEED :,:2p!¢.:x;:02::sction, 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 








STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, MaSs., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FISHER CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH,{Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON AND SUPPLIES 
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STODDART pong ay & CO. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A. 
—IMPORTERS OF~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 





PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904" pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole]Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, 22S=°=- 


Sele Manufacturers of 





Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


a? Spinners’ Supplies in general. 








ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, W vt 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


makers of L COC UIMES for Plain and Fancy Weaving 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 


THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SEDSE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO™ —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENESH - Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WE@GHT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURA- 
BEULAT W— Superior to any other Can. 

Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
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WOOL MACHINERY 





WOOL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In additicn to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. 


We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the 
Bepair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none, 


Best and lowest priced . . — -_ 
Blower or Suction Fan on IMI ROVED CONE DUSTER. 
the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards. 
Wire Cylinders of’all kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cotton Cards a specialty. 


C. G SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Wass. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 
AMBRICAR SUPPLY CO. Hy FM] Supplies 
Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Spinning Tubes, 
Caps Steel or Iron 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Etco- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


Makers of the Bamford & smith Seilf-lubricating 
Spinning Tube 

















sresi ano pease J WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Vi A i L S + REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


Liberal discount to Dealers. 


LEATHER We can furnish more than 
100 different patterns of 

the common tail or stick 

LOOM PICKERS picker used on _ cotton 
looms, at prices varying 


from 18 to go cents per pound, according to qual- 
ity. Wealso make Loop Pickers for Northrop 
looms to fit any stick, and furnish these also in 
different grades at different prices. We offer the 
benefit of more than 30 years experience in the 
manufacture of loom pickers and confidently 
believe that our work is as good and our prices 
as low as it is possible to make them. 





We also make all kinds of raw hide pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
ticking lug straps, tape picker loops, North Carolina hickory picker sticks, 


and picker leather. 
LOOM PICKER CO., 


BIDDEFORD. ME. 
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SALEM F OUNDRY:xé Machine SHOP 


‘Cl SAlEMcMASS. 


ELECTRIC, ELT Ans HAND POWER: 
‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «Mercantile Buildinas. 
S |? | N | ») | : KS  ueaeteenge © 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. f 








Nana Saiem Co., N. J. 








A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


‘| 
Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. ] 


gay steam a of gern Refluting, — and pene all — of — 


Fly po d and Fitted ith any desired yle of Pressers, Spindles Straighte 
Restep oe “¥ at “Re to »p De a 
Box 528, FALL RIVER. MASS. 





GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, ENGLAND. 
se a and Calf m4 O L L E R S K I N Ss a 
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Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"(9 HEDDLE FRAMES. 

IRE HEDDLES. 
TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 
STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


SAVOCRAN 











CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANYTHING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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Always in th 
FRIEDBERGER & C 


STANDARD 














EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 
SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHER MAKES. 





Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 


MILLS AT 


wore PHILADELPHIA. 
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Elgin Watches 


have stood the trying ordeal 
of the severest test—railroad 
use. 

Through all that incessant 
pounding over the rails in 
locomotive cabs, with their 
swing and sway and ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, the 


FULL RUBY JEWELED ELGIN 


records the seconds with an 
accuracy that proves the 
high constructive skill and 
the perfect materials which 
enter into an Elgin Watch, 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word ** Elgin” en 
graved on the works -— fully 
guaranteed 


Tort 


THE WORLDS. STANDARD 
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Elgin National Watch Co. 
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The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co.) WM.W. KELLOCC, 


Cuas. F. CuRWIN, Treas., SALEM, MASS. SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


re NS | AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialt 7. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 


Hahn’s ‘itstuvea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 
and the keys are all dif- 
ferent A liberal al- 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For circu- 
lars, prices and further 
information address, 


NANZ & CO... 
116 A Chambers Street, 
EW VORK 














| 
| Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. 














| $1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans, Cans extra, 
D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5TH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





SAS. SCOTT, 


DEALER IN 
New and Second-Hand Cotton, Woolen and 
Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen | Worsted Machinery, 
Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, etc, | Agents for Wm. White Wool Scouring Ma 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. ' chines and Atlas Burr Pickers. 


Loopers, Needles, Threads, etc. 222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
—— 


_ 








ae } 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON 22 — 
NIAGARA FALLS 
Dy CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


. MONTREAL, estrdiaitat 
EMPLOYERS OTTAWA, 52 


QUEBEC, 


L | A B I L ITY And all Canadian Points. 
INSURANCE |e rough trains, 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
aw AFP an information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 


J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Conservative Rates. Neswen, Made. 


SAM’L APPLETON, | GUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


28 Central Street, Boston, Agent for the Best Designers in 


Generali Agent. | LYONS and PARIS. 
Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
| Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 








| 125 West 56th St., New York. 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HLLIOT c& HALIL, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
Machine Wool , Cotton Combs 
Combs ( Neatly Re-Needled 


y Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 








| Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 


COMB CIRCLES SUPERIOR TO _— 
Fallers and Gills, | COUTON WASTE: r WIPERS: 
and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD Cheaper. CHINE <8 el 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. Sik WALI American 
a NS "311 Walnut 8t., PHILA., PA. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., Newark, Ni, J, = Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 








EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 














TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT carr’ MONEY 
OV IVS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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~~ New and Renewed 


IN BARREL LOoOTs. 
New Lynns, Renewed, Lamps Renewed, 
20c. iSc. 12c. 


Equally good in life, uniformity of current consumption and 
maintenance of candle power. 

Our renewal system saves you 25 to 50 per cent. on your lighting 
expense. 

Our New IT vnn Lamp is perfection in style, and general con. 
struction. Write for Circulars 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
rYWNMN, MASS. 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
208 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Blk 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape.,and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen: Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOUN LU VN.’ Preprieter. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., “*csciccsc cance 


Fulton and Willlams Sts., New York. 


Manutasturers BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL FINISHES AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 


Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc. Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, etc, 


PAINT PACTORIES: 95 to 112 Horatio St, and 99 to 111 Jane St., New York. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 to 219 New Jersey R. R. Ave, Newark, N. J. 


CCFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Kstablisned 1544. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. | BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


LEWIS’ . BUCKLEY) 
PATENT GUN uit. PATTERSON, N.d. 


CARD Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Claas e; | SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MAcHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send Hoists Waiters for any place, capacity or 
circular. ELEVATORS. weight. Electric, Steam, tedecolis or Man 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
WwW. H. BROWN, Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
le ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 
No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS | wkO. ¢. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 306 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
. ne much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


he goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, ! goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, . 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















BELTS AND SUPPLIES 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENGINEERS, | FOUNDERS, = MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
316 & 318 St. Charles St... New Orleans, La. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHAFTING, 
SHAFT 
BEARINGS, 
~ Pe PULLEYS, 
“Sse GEARING, 
Friction Clutches, Rope Sheaves, etc, 


Also Designers and Builders of 


Link-Belt Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


for handling Cotton Rolls, Bundles, Packages, Coal, Ashes, 
etc. Catalogue upon application. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING{CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 


FIRE DEFIED!! 8, the American Fire. Resisting Paint, 
A building-protected with these goods becomes 


practically Fire proof. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished from those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 


THE ARMITAGE a COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


———MANUFACTURERS OF-— 

Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready Rooting for roofs of any de escription, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, ‘Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write for Sumples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 














STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 19OO8OO00 0808080000808 00968 


The OIL 
OILS ea 
5 | actually reduces oil bills 
MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. DUM on tine ctiet 8 yen 
132 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. ~ Specially adapted to cot- 





Cable Address, “ CLIMAX." Telephone 2869 ton and woolen mills, 


Sent on approval. 
Expert Gorman Finisher Wanted. ae THE BURT MFG.CO. 


4 ~ _ al . Akron, O., U. S.A. 

A man who is thoroughly acquainted 

with German finishing machinery and Laryest Manufacturers of Oil Filters in the World. 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- ; , 

sign and furnish information. Address in Textile World s Employment 
confidence, 


G. F. care of Textile World. Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
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J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., 
Successors to The Danforth Belting Co. 
Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


113 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hickory Picker Sticks. 
en 

anne Made of the straightest and toughest 
. 4) mountain hickory and guaranteed not to 
CULIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. bend. We are endeavoring to supply the 
best sticks possible at a price very little 
higher than the inferior sticks. Send 


ROVING CANS, | “Tass stra co 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, ’ 
Sheets, Tubes and IF You WAY a (UTS J 
Manufactured Articles. 
Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr,, 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


mann 0 TROTYPERS 


D4 2YARTCHYS;T,RE ET; 





MANUFACTURER OF 





HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 











FINISHING MACHINER for Brushing, Calendering. 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hate. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers ané Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 








FLYER SPUN 


Mohair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


Mohair Plushe-«. 
Worsted and Cotton Braid«. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861, — 











WE DELIVER on trial or approval. not to be paid 
for unless giving perfect satisfaction 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U.S. for the past 50 years, by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 


SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR'S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, kve.Stences... 


Testimonials and References on Application. 


CARR MANUFACTURING C0O,, scsroxr*tistiss: 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents. 


Issued February 22 and March 1. & 
and 15, 1808. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, P. O. 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Calendering Machine. 600,518. Peter 
Dillon, Lawrence, Mass., assignor of one. 
half to Henry C: King, Lawrence, Mass. 

Calendering Machine. 600,519 Peter 
Dillon, Lawrence, Mass., assignor of one 
half to Henry C. King, Lawrence, Mass 

Cloth Clip. 600,184. William R. Tilling 
hast, Providence, R, I. 

Cotton Cleaning Mechanism, Seed. 
59,575. Magnus Swenson, Chicago, I)1., 
assignor to the American Cotton Com 
pany, New York,N. Y 

Cotton Gin. 600,287. 
well S C, 

Kaitted Fabrics. 
Bell, sew York, N e 

Knitting Machine, Straight Bar. 509,- 
435. Joun A. A. Barfoot and Josiah John 
son. Leicester, England. 

Room. 600,121. Randolph Crompton and 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assign 
ors to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. and Providence, 
B. I. 

Loom. 600,016. James H. Northrop, Hope 
dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper Com 
pany, Portland, Me. and Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom. 600,053. Horace Wyman and Charles 
Crompton, Worcester, Mass., assignors to 
the Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Loom. 600,488. Randolph Crompton and 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assign- 
ors to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. and Providence, 
R.I. 

aoe 600,489. Randolph Crompton and 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assign- 
ors to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. and Provid: nce, 
R.I. 

ma 600,490. Randolph Crompton and 
Horace Wyman, Worcester Mass., assign- 
ors to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. and Providence, 


Loom. 600,216 Henry Eastwood, Lake 
View, N..J., assignor by mesne assignments 
to the Eastwood & White Company, Lake 
View, N.J. 

Leom. 600,836. Charles A. Littlefield, Low- 
ell, Mass., assignor to the Draper Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. and Hopedale, Mass, 

Loom Harness. 600,669. Millard F. Field, 


Thomas B. Lee, Barn 


Winslow M 


599,438 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H, Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 








Wanted—Two Young Men. 
Fully acquainted with the knitting busi- 
who can furnish $10,000 capital, to 
unite with the proprietor of a _ fully 
equipped 8 set mill in running the same, 
Very favorable terms will be made with 
men of exceptionably good character and 
standing. Reference required Address 

A. P. L., Textile World. 


ness 





Boston, Mass., assignor to John 
trustee, Boston, Mass. 

Loom Harness, Leveling Device, 599, 
675. Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. Worcester, Ma-s 

Loom Heddle. 599,336. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Jacquard Machine for. 600,807. 
Samuel Sheluon, Paterson, N. J. 

Looms, Picking Mechanism fer. 50,676. 
Albert Ainley, Pivmouth, Mass., as-ignor 
of one-half to H. Eari Mabbett, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Loom Reeds, Teol tor Fixing. 

deri Autio, Fichturg, Mass 
Shuttles. Tension Device for. 
John J. Donovan, Lowell, Mass. 
Self-Threading Shuttle for. 
Joseph H. Nason, Somerville, 
Mass., aSsignor of one half to Henry M 
Hewes, Boston, Mass. 

Looms, Warp Strap-Motion for. 

832. Charles Crompton, Worceste,r Mass, 
assignor tothe Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Warp Stop-Motion for.  600,- 
008. Charles A. Lituefield, Lowell, Mass., 
assignor tothe DraperCompany, Portland, 
Me. and Hopedale, Mass 

Printiog Machine, Fabric. 599,948 
vel H. Sharp, Leeds, England. 

Spindle. 600,634. Ferdinand Coirin, Pater- 
ron, N.J. 

Spindle. 600,786. Henry E. Hughes, Paw- 
tucket, R.I., assignor of one half to the 
Easton & Burnham Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Spinning Machine, Bing. 599,539. Mich 
ael E. Sullivan, New Bedford, Mass., as- 


Clarke, 


William Fehr, 


600,504. 


Sam 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


SELF-ACTING 
MULE. 


FOR WOOLEN YARN AND COTTON 
YARN SPUN ON THE WOOL 
PRINCIPLE. 








SELF-ACTING MULE, No. 113, 


The small cut shown herewith does not give an adequate representation 
of the best woolen mule on the market today. The illustration in our cata 
logue (which may be had for the asking) gives a much better idea, and also 
the details and specifications. We can only outline a few features of special 
value here. 

Patent Automatic Belt Regulator for Backing off and Starting. 

Patent Improved Slubbing Motion. 

Positive Winding Motion. 

Double Pulling-in Scrolls, with Endless Bands. 

Adapted to coarse or fine spinning and the changes are easily made. 

All shafts througnout the Mule and all head gears are made of best steel. 

Our Mules are giving the best satisfaction in hundreds of mills. It is the 
heaviest and strongest mule constructcd, yet the easiest and lightest run 
ning. Minimum expense for repairs. 

We also build a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





signor of 9-16 to Michael Buckley and W. Spinning Mule. 599,815. Joseph Venables, 
Waldo Robinson, Pawtucket, R. I. Bennington, Vt. 

Spinning or Twisting Machine. 599,443. | Warp Drawioeg-in Machine. 600,670. 
Thomas Edmond and Alphonse Labée, Millard F. Field, Boston, Mass., assignor 
Brunswick, Me., assignors to the Draper to John Clarke, trustee, Boston, Mass. 
Company, Portland, Me. and Hopedale, Winding Machine, Cop. 59,458. Dick- 
Mass. erson G. Baker, Willimantic, Conn. 

Spinning Machines, Roving Guide for. Wool, etc., Drying Machine for. 600,- 
600,236. Isaac H. Russell, Fall River, Muss. 805. Charles W. Schwartz, Jr., Philadel. 

Spinning Machines, Thread-Guide phia, Pa.. assignor to the Philadelphia 
Support for. 600,341. Edward Whittum, Textile Machinery Company, Philadel 
Fall River, Mass. phia, Pa. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 

These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 


We have: é ‘iet) of st les ¢ d prices. 
; We par SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE FELT 





style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 


your request. 
ax. Ww. JOHNS ME'Gm. CO., 
100 William Street, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
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SIR BENJAMIN A. DOBSON. 


machinery, 
will la- 
Jenjamin A. 
March 4, 


Every user of cotton 
wherever cotton mills 


ment the death of Sir 


exist, 
Dobson, which occurred on 
at his home in Bouton. 

He was a who endeared him- 
self to all his acquaintances by his 


man 


genial disposition and straightforward 


character, and one who commanded 


their highest respect for his unusual 
breadth of general knowledge, and his 
technical attainments in his own par- 
ticular line of work. This work, it is 
almost needless to say, was the manu- 
facture of machinery for treating the 
cotton fibre in all its stages, from the 
cotton field to its final disposition in 
the form of finished yarn, a truly wide 
field in all its bear 


ings. 


when considered 


Sir senjamin Dobson, primarily 
qualified asan expert in machine build- 
ing, was also a very keen observerer. 
He had traveled through every country 
where the cotton fibre is known, and 
his knowledge was accordingly very 
broad. He was thus enabled to apply 
to the machinery the 
observations to the fullest 
the end that the machinery turned out 
by the firm of Dobson & Barlow, Lim- 
ited, held the enviable 


position of being unexcelled. 


results of his 


extent, to 


has always 
fifty-one 
Man, 
moulded 


was born 
Isle of 


was SO 


Sir Benjamin 


years ago on the and 


his early education 
mechanical 
abil- 


manager 


as to qualify him as a 


engineer. He soon showed his 


ity, and ere long became 


on one of the Irish 
he held for 


early ac- 


of construction 
This 
years, 

with the 


railways. position 
and to his 


Irish 


several 
quaintance 
he was doubtless indebted, in a great 


character 


measure, for his ready wit, which was 


a very marked characteristic 


His uncle, Benjamin Dobson, was at 
this time the surviving partner of the 
Dobson & Barlow. 
anxious to preserve the name, 
firm, 
had the 
of being the oldest of its kind in the 
world; and he, himself being without 
children, and in failing health, the op 
portunity 


firm of Being 
and 
the continuity of the which, 


founded in 1790, distinction 


was given to the late 
Sir Benjamin to take an active part in 
its future welfare. Accordingly, to- 
gether with his surviving partner, T. 
H. Rushton, he entered its employ as 
apprentice, and these two together 
followed the lathe, the planer, and the 
various practical processes of ma- 
chine making until they were quali- 
fied to accept the management of the 
concern, which they did in 1875 as co- 
partners, the senior Benjamin Dobson 
retiring. Since that time Sir 
min devoted himself with untiring 
energy to the work of practical organ 


ization, Mr. Rushton taking charge of 


sen ja- 


the financial affairs of the firm. 

Sir Benjamin realized that one great 
element of suecess was to be in actual 
touch with the requirements of cotton 
spinning in the various parts of the 
He accordingly spent a large 
portion of each year in traveling, and 


world. 
he thus became as familiar with the 
needs of the trade in Russia, France, 
China, India, 
United States, as he was with its re- 


Spain, Japan, and the 


quirements in his own country. He 


made many visits to these countries 


and being a good linguist, and a keen 


observer, absorbed a fund of informa- 


tion and anecdote which was ever a 


source of pleasure and profit to his 
friends, 
The 


soon began to outgrow their quarters, 


works at Bolton, accordingly, 


and from time to time, additions had to 
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be made until in 1890 the business had 
become so large as to be unwieldy to 
conduct as a co-partnership. A limited 
company was at this time formed 
which has since continued under the 
Same management. 

Sir Benjamin was a member of the 
Royal Mechanical Engi- 
neers and also Chevalier de La Legion 
D’Honneur, 

He published a number of standard 
works connected with cotton manufac- 
turing, which may be men- 
tioned ‘The Principles of Carding Cot- 
ton,” “The Manufacturing of Card 
Wire and the Grinding of Cards,” 
“Some Difficulties in Cotton Spinning,” 
“Humidity in Cotton Mills,” and many 
other shorter papers. 

He was one of those men who did 
not allow affairs to ab- 
sorb his entire time and energy, and 
he thus devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the study of various educa- 
tional and other matters of public 
welfare. To his untiring efforts is the 
existence of the fine textile school at 
Bolton greatly indebted. He served 
several terms as public magistrate 
and town councillor in the city of Bol- 

About four years ago he 
elected mayor of the city, 
managed to find time in some 
way or other, in spite of his business 
cares and foreign travels, to conduct 
this oflice in such a manner as to win 
the unanimous support of all citizens, 
regardless of party ties. He was thrice 
re-elected, really against his personal 
inclinations, and was at his death 
this capacity. In politics 


Society of 


among 


his business 


ton, 
was 
and 


serving in 
he was a strong Concervative. 

Military affairs alco commanded 
much of the time and attention, and 
he served in the volunteers, being pro- 
moted from time to time until he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel some two 
years ago. 

At the time of the 
celebration his public 


Jubliee 
private 


recent 
and 


work was recognized by Her Majesty, 
the Queen, who conferred a well de- 
served title upon him. 

Early in the 70’s he was married to 
Lady Dobson, who, with nine children, 
survives him. 


His death is a real loss to the entire 
cotton manufacturing industry, and 
equally so to his countrymen, gener- 
ally, who, had on more than one occa- 
sion singled him out to represent them 
in Parliament. This distinction he felt 
forced to decline, but without doubt, 
had he lived, he would have ere long 
taken a seat in theHouse of Com- 
mons. As a man of the highest 
integrity of character, straightfor- 
ward and genial dis- 
position his loss will be mourned by a 
host of friends. 

As it is almost impossible to separ- 
ate the life and career of a man from 
the with which he is con- 
nected and in the prosecution of which 
he is an important factor, it may be of 
interest to give some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the works of Dobson & Bar- 
low, Ltd. The ground covered by 
these works is over 30,000square yards. 
Thev are replete with the very latest 
machinery and contrivances for the 
successful undertaking of the particu- 
lar demand that the principals set 
themselves out to meet. They are a 
model of textile engineering works, 
and nothing that skill or science can 
suggest as conducive to efficiency is 
wanting. The work produced by them 
includes every machine used in the 
manipulation of cotton, from. the 
breaking up of the raw material to the 
finished thread and its subsequent 
doubling, winding, reeling, gassing, 
and polishing. The firm also makes 
all descriptions of machinery for the 
preparation, spinning, and doubling of 
cotton waste, wool, worsted, silk, and 
vigonia yarns. The production con- 
sists of nearly a million spindles and 
the necessary preparing machinery 
per annum. Substantially, this means 
the complete equipment every month 
of a mill containing 80,000 spindles, 
which, when it is considered that 
everything is of the highest attainable 
finish and workmanship, is a matter to 
be very proud of. ‘The firm’s opera- 
tions extend to all parts of the world 
where textile manufactures are car- 
ried on—India, China, Japan, and 
other parts of the remoter East, to 
say nothing of the Continent of Europe 
and the United States of America. No 
less than 600 packing cases leave the 
packing shop every week. 


bearing, ever 


business 
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Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
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especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
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NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE INDUS. 
TRIES. 


We are In receipt of the reports of 
the bureaus of labor statistics of the 
State of Maine and the State of North 
Carolina, for the year 1897. None of 
these reports possesses the value to the 
student of statistics as those emanat- 
ing from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of Massachusetts. Apparently, 
there is not that care exercised as in 
the latter State. 

The Maine report accounts for six- 
teen cotton mills in the State, with a 
spindle capacity of 869,437, giving an 
average of 54,339 spindles per mill. 
This number of spindles, however, is 
at least 30,000 short of the actual num- 
ber for 1897. Two mills, with 15,000 
spindles, are omitted. The 
number of woolen mills in the State is 
given as 51, 48 of which are reported 
as having 347 sets of cards. Two mills 
are devoted to weaving only. Impor- 
tant omissions are noted of mills that 


entirely 


do combing, and no record is made of 
16 combing machines that were in op- 
eration in 1897. The average number 
of sets in the woolen mills is 7.23 per 
mill. The statistical records of the 
mills in Maine show that there is an 
tendency on the part of 
managers, of both the cotton and 
woolen establishments, to employ less 
child labor, and the factory inspector 
of the State that very few 
children in any of the factories and 
workshops of the State are employed 
contrary to law: There is scarcely 
an instance of the employer engaging 
the services of a child under the age 
of 16 years, unless there has been an 
affidavit made by the parent or guar- 
dian aud an entry of the name, age 
and address of the child made in a 
register kept for the purpose, and 
another entry in a list posted on the 
wall of the room in which the child 
works. It appears, however, that an 
affidavit is refused to be taken from 
any parent for a child under the aver- 
age weight of school children 14 years 
of age, which is 80 pounds; and all 
children are expected to be able to 
sentences in 


increasing 


reports 


read and write simple 


the English language. 
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In the Maine cotton industry, it ap- 
pears that for the year under consid- 
eration, 58 per cent. of the value of the 
product of the mills reporting, repre- 
sented the cost of the raw material; 
33 per cent., wages; and nine per cent., 
a margin for interest on capital, wear 
and tear of machinery, taxes, insur- 
salaries, waste, profits, 
with the percentages for 
years of 1880 and 1890, 
these late statistics show an increase 


ance, etc. 
Compared 


the census 


in the percentage of the value of pro- 
duct devoted to wages. The wage per- 
1880 was 22, and in 1890, 


28.5, against 33 as given for 1897. In 


centage in 


the woolen industry of the State, ‘the 
percentage of wages in the value of 
the product was 15.6 in 1880, 21.7 in 
1890, and 25.1 in 1896-97. These figures 
are interesting as 
creasing proportion of the cost of la- 


showing the in- 


bor in the value of the completed ar- 
ticle. They what is existing 
elsewhere in all branches of the manu- 


show 


facturing industries, that labor is get- 
ting more and more of the value of 
the goods made. 

The relative position of the market 
value of cotton goods and the rate of 
wages for a period of years, may be 
better appreciated by a study of the 
following statistics; which may be de- 
upon cor- 


pended as approximately 


rect. 
1870 
1880 


1890 
1896 


1870 
1880 . 


1870 to 
Increase in Wages. 
1880 to 1896 
1870 to 1896 ... 
1880 to 1896 
Increase in net earnings of help, due to 
improved machinery, etc ........... 2% 

By these it will be seen that while 
there was a decline in wages of twelve 
per cent. between 1870 and 1896, there 
was a decline in the value of goods 
within this period of 63 per cent. The 
wages in 1896, as compared with those 
in 1880, show an increase. The price 


of goods, however, has declined with- 
out a break 1870. As will be 
seen, we have called the rate of wages 
for 1870, 100 per cent., that being 
taken as the standard of comparison. 
Notwithstanding the slight decline in 
wages between 1870 and 1896, the net 
earnings of factory help have im- 
proved 25 per cent. These people are 
that much better off. If we had the 
statistics bearing upon the conditions 


since 


existing in 1897, and up to the present 
time, some modifications would have 
to be made in the foregoing figures. 

According to the North Carolina re- 
port, the number of cotton mills given 
in that State is 207, 1,044,385 
spindles. This report we had 


sion to refer to in a previous issue, 


with 


ocea- 


taken from certain advance sheets of 
it. In number of mills are in 
cluded 25 hosiery mills with 1410 knit- 
and 


this 
ting machines, two dyeing and 
finishing Notwith- 
standing the hours of labor at which 


establishments. 


the mills are supposed to have been in 
operation, averaging 66 hours a week, 
the fact was, the number of working 
hours was only 48 per week during 
1897. 

We give below some interesting sta- 
tistics relating to the cotton industries 
of Maine and North Carolina, in re- 
gard to the employment of men, wo- 
men and children. 


AVERAGE NUMBER COTTON MILL HANDS 
EMPLOYED. 
Percentages 


Men. 


Women. Children 
Maine 42 53 h 
North Carolina 33 46 21 


The employment of operatives in the 
woolen mills of Maine shows an aver- 
age of 66 per cent. men, 33 per cent. 
children. 
The average yearly earnings for 1897, 
among Maine mill operatives 
was $289.50, and among woolen mill 
operatives, $348.80. 


women, and one per cent. 


cotton 





COTTON FUTURES. 


The dealing in cotton future con- 
tracts, as practiced by the several cot- 
ton exchanges in this country, notably 
those at New York and New Orleans, 


has been the subject of much com- 








ment and discussion in Congress and 
in the press, as to its affect up- 
on the morals of trade and of 
those operating in them. There is no 
doubt that, if improperly conducted, 
as purely a matter of speculation, it is 
demoralizing to the interests of all 
concerned. In this aspect of it, the 
laws are sufficiently drastic to prohibit 
it, or to impose sufficiently severe pen- 
alties to make it unprofitable as a 
means of attaining wealth. The high- 
est courts of the land have passed 
opinions upon the legality of such con- 
tracts as are recognized at the cotton 
exchanges, by invariably, we believe, 
deciding that they are perfectly legal, 
except where it appears that they are 
used for gambling purposes or betting 
upou differences in the market value 
ol cotton, 

‘The question of the validity of cot- 
ton future contracts has recently been 
prominently brought into view by the 
recent decision of Judge Emory Speer, 
of the United States Circuit Court in 
Georgia, in a case where losses were 
incurred on the part of one who spec- 
ulated in these contracts, admittedly 
for gambling purposes. As the decis- 
ion of Judge Speer, which first was 
misinterpreted in the brief account of 
it that appeared in the public press, is 
a matter in which our readers are nec- 
essarily more or less interested, we 
wrote to the Judge for the substance 
of his decision, and he very kindly 
sent it to us in full. We find, that in- 
stead of ruling in opposition ‘to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as was first intimated, 
his opinion is in perfect harmony with 
it: and that the case in question was 
simply, in effect, that the parties in- 
volved were engaged in a game of 
chance, which, of course, could have 
no standing in court. The notable 
facts in the case were that the defend- 
ant, or the one losing in the operations, 
against whom the suit was brought 
for the recovery of the losses incurred, 
employed a certain firm of brokers to 
make contracts for the future delivery 
of cotton in New York, with the inten- 
tion, well known to both principal and 
broker, of realizing upon the differ- 
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ences in value arising under the con- 
tract, in the New York market, prior 
to the stipulated time for the deliv- 
ery of the contract cotton. It was 
clearly shown that the principal never 
intended to deliver or receive cotton 
under the contract, but relied upon his 
agents to avoid this contingency, but 
simply to realize upon the differences 
in value, and his agents so arranged 
his business and carried out this in- 
tention. 

With these facts before the court, it 
could do nothing but render a decision 
to the effect that all such operations in 
future contracts, though under cover 
of legal forms, was nothing more than 
a species of gambling, which the laws 
of the country do not and cannot recog- 
nize, as contrary to public morals. 
This decision is one of several, which 
should be carefully borne in the 
mind of those who pass their time 
and spend their money in operating 
in future contracts, with a clearly de- 
fined intention of never receiving nor 
delivering cotton, but taking chances 
in the differences of values. 

To give some idea of the amount of 
cotton sold on future contracts in the 
New York and New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes, compared with the total 
American crop, we will state, for ex- 
amples, that during the season of 1880- 
81, 38 million bales were sold in those 
two exchanges, against a crop of 6,- 
600.000 bales; for the season of 1885-86, 
34 million bales were thus sold, 
against a crop of 6,600,000 bales; for 
1890-91, 39 million bales were thus 
sold, against a crop of 8,700,000 bales; 
and for 1895-96, 72 million bales were 
thus sold, against a crop of 7,200,000 
bales. How many of these contract 
sales were for gambling purposes it is 
impossible to know, as it would be 
necessary, in order to prove such pur- 
poses, that an understanding of this 
kind existed between the principal 
and his agent, or between the buyer 
and the seller. This should be clearly 
borne in mind that the purchase or 
sale of cotton on a future contract, in 
order to bring it within the scope of a 
gambling operation, must be proved 
that such was the understanding of 
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both parties. In the well known case 
of Bibb vs. Allen, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court is quot d 
in opposition to that of Judge Speer, 
but upon examination they are found 
to be reciprocally supporting, though 
based upon different facts or proven 
intentions. The Judge, in this quotd 
case, arrived at the obvious and inevi- 
table conclusion that while a contract, 
made in good faith for the future 
actual delivery of the cotton itself, is 
enforcible, yet, 
may 


however ingenious 
be the device to avoid the law, 
whenever it appears that the trans- 
action in “futures,” is made merely to 
speculate in differences on the rise and 
fall of the market prices, and this is 
known to both parties, the policy of 
the law commands that assistance be 
withheld from either party. 

Operations in future contracts are 
not infrequently undertaken by cotton 
manufacturers, and in a perfectly le- 
gitimate way, in which they do not in- 
tend to receive the actual cotton on the 
contract, but use the system of thus 
dealing as a cover to protect them- 
selves against loss in the manufacture 
of goods for future delivery, for which 
they will require a future supply of 
the raw material. This legitimate use 
of the contract in vogue at our cotton 
exchanges, was Clearly set forth in its 
legitimate phase in an article that ap- 
peared in our last December issue, 
based upon the case that was tried in 
the United States Circuit Court in 
South Carolina, in which the well 
known commission house of O. H. 
Sampson & Company figured as plain- 
tiff for the recovery of money that 
was advanced for such purpose, on ac- 
count of a mill in which it was inter- 
ested. ‘Che court decided in favor of 
Sampson, as it was shown that the de- 
* livery of some kind of cotton was con- 
templated, and that the purchase of 
cotton under the future contract was 
simply prudential, as a_ protection 
against possible loss arising from a 
rise in the price of the commodity. 

A case has recently been decided in 
Manchester, England, regarding the 
legal aspects of dealing in future con- 


tracts as pursued according to the 


rules of the Liverpool Cotton Associ- 
aiion. The opinion of the court, in 
that case, was based on the principle 
that if the intentions of the parties in- 
terested were simply to trade upon 
differences as a protection from loss in 
the future purchase of a particular 
grade of cotton, the transactions be- 
tween them were perfectly legitimate, 
otherwise, they were nothing more or 
less than gambling, and therefore in- 
valid. The English courts of justice 
thus apparently agree exactly with the 
law and equity as defined by Judge 
Speer in his recent decision, which we 
think will be regarded as perfectly 
sound in every respect. 





TEXTILE SCHUOLS. 


education in the textile 
arts is a matter that seems ‘to be agi- 
tating several sections of the country, 
where there are ‘textile manufacturing 
communities. An effort, even, is being 
made about Louisville, Ky., for the 
establishment of a textile school, to 
give instruction to those interested in 
the industry in that section. The 
plans for such a school are in the 
hands of the Commercial Olub of that 
city. The spirit that promotes such a 
movement is certainly commendable. 

The South has taken hold of the 
matter with a good deal of earnest- 
ness, and the prospects are quite fav- 
orable for the establishment of tex- 
tile schools in Georgia and South 
Carolina. The one that has been sug- 
gested for Atlanta has not yet ob- 
tained the necessary funds for its pro- 
motion, but with the $10,000 that have 
been promised to the enterprise by the 
Georgia Legislature, the prospects are 
unusually propitious for an additional 
sum of the same amount being sub- 
scribed by the friends 
school, which, when 


Technical 


of such a 
accomplished, 
will give the project a substantial and 
practical start. Instead of individual 
subscriptions to such a school, of $100, 
as given by a so-called millionaire of 
Pennsylvania, who seems to be very 
much interested in the scheme, in- 
dividual subscriptions of $500 to $1000 
should be made by the wealthy man- 
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ufacturers and public spirited citizens 
of that State, as the establishment of 
such a school is quite as much to their 
interests, as it is to the general indus 
trial progress of that Commonwealth. 
Many of the leading manufacturers of 
the South, however, are not kindly 
disposed to the scheme of establishing 
textile schools in that section, at the 
present time, believing that there 
should be more concentration of man 
ufacturing interests before anything 
of the kind is undertaken. 
The movement to locate a 
school at Clemson, 8. C., 
to fruition as already the trustees of 
the college that is located at that 
have appropriated $12,500 for 
with the intention of 


textile 


seems near 


point 

such a school, 
going right ahead in seeking outside 
aid and contributions of machinery 
from machine builders. We do not 
understand that the school will be in- 
augurated until a larger amount than 
the above iis secured. We hardly 
think it would be regarded, by those 
familiar with the necessities of such 
a school, as a sufficient sum upou 
which to start so important an under- 
taking. Whatever is done in this di 
rection in the South, it will require 
outside aid to support the institutions 
there, as well as those at Philadelphia 
and Lowell. Clemson has the advan- 
tage of occupying a peculiarly favor 
able location as a geographical centre 
of the manufacturing communities of 


the Piedmont region. 


AMERKIUAN VWOOLENS. 


In the late annual Secre 


tary North to the National Association 


report of 


of Wool Manufacturers, attention was 
called to the fact that the quality of 
domestic production has been steadily 
improving. This is due, we think, 
without doubt, to the ability of woolen 
manufacturers obtaining a wider and 
more suitable selection of raw mate 
rial in the open markets of the world, 
from 1894 to 1897. The 


that are now placed on manufacturers, 


restrictions 


in the procuring of their wool is show- 
ing itself in a reduction in the quality 
of their products by the use of much 


increased quantities of wool substi- 
tutes, such as shoddy, cotton, ete., a 
fact that is noted in all recent market 
r ports. Restrictions that are placed 
upon the obtaining of the pure stock 
that should enter into our woolen man- 
ten- 
manufacturers 


upon lower grade goods. 


ufactures have the unavoidable 


deney of forcing our 
There is a 
needed improvement in the wool man- 
ufacturing industry in the greater di- 
versity of the character of 
This is being slowly brought 


about, notwithstanding the almost pro- 


goods 
made, 


hibitive laws compelling our manufac- 
turers to confine their wants in the 
material to a certain 
growth of wool, which, however valu- 
able it may be in the requisite quali- 


way of raw 


ties of strength and elasticity, lack 
many characteristics that are essen- 
tial in the manufacture of novelties, 
made abroad, and 
which have to be imported to supply 
the demand that will always exist for 
them. 


ete., such as are 


INSURANUVE UN VUUTTON. 


The Lloyd's have sent to this coun- 
try an expert representing a number 
of English marine insurance compan- 
ies, for the purpose of examining into 
the causes of, and to suggest remedies 
for, the losses on cotton shipments. 
This matter has been referred to, not 
other 
for the last year, with- 
material 


omly in these columns, but in 
publications, 
eut any apparently benefit 
iwising from the discussions and ef 
forts to bring about suitable remedial 
methods. There is undoubtedly a vast 
amount of carelessness on the part of 
‘ransportation companies, and others, 
n the handling of American cotton 
bales; and there is gross negligence of 
some character to which the many 
fires on ship-board, originating in the 
cotton cargo, are attributable. The 
createst amount of damage, however, 
is in allowing the cotton to be exposed 
to the ravages of the weather: at all 
plantation to the 
destination, or until it is 
placed on shipboard for export. We 


think, that many of the 


from the 


stages, 


port of 


however, 
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complaints that lodged against 
the planters and railroad companies 
might be justly against mill 


owners who pile their surplus coton 


are 
made 


in their mill yards, covered by a few 
boards on top, exposing the pile to ‘the 
weather, to the inevitable damage of 
the staple. this kind was 
witnessed quite recently by us in one 


A case of 


of the yards of a large mill corpora- 


tion in Massachusetts. The price of 
cotton is so extremely low at the pres- 
time that 


ducement to resort 


ent there is no great in- 


to any extra care 
for its protection against the weather 


or pilfering. 


ENGLISH TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


The amount of English 
chinery that imported 
for 
the value of 
1895 or 


textile ma- 


into this 


than 


was 


country 1897 less 
half of 


either 


was one- 
the imports for 
On the 


large buyer of 


1896. other 
Japan 


English textile machinery in 1897, as 


hand, was a 
compared with 1896, and particularly 
1895. Already, 
coming from Japan of an 
the amount of 
chinery, resulting in 
tion and a depression in cotton manu- 
facturing in that country. Whether 
this conditionof manufacturing will ef- 
fect acurtailment there, tillthe demand 
equals more nearly the production, is 
a matter that will 
velopment. The strike 
that existed in the industries of Eng- 
land, in 1897, affected the 
output of all machinery, and espec- 
jally that the textile 
trades. The of orders for 
the United States and other countries 


with complaints are 
undue in- 
crease in 


cotton ma- 


an over produc- 


have to await de 


engineering 
seriously 


relating to 
execution 


were delayed, in a number of instan- 
This 
is noticed in the fact that the textile 
machinery exports from Great Brit- 
ain were less by five million dollavs 
than in 1896, and $2,200,000 less than 
in 1895. 


ces, from six to eight months. 


--Our recent advices from Conti- 
nental Europe impress us still more of 


the necessity of abolishing the abomi- 


nable system of consigning goods, by 


means of which our revenues are rob- 


bed 
affected. There are a number of man- 
ufacturing Ger- 
many, for instance, that consign their 


and our manufactures seriously 


establishements, in 
products to themselves or agents in 


New York, Chi- 
cago, at prices away down under the 


saltimore or 


Soston, 


against 
such methods is absolutely impossible. 


market value. Competition 
If we were so inclined, we could fur- 
nish the names of parties that are do- 
ing this sort of The result 
is, as has long been known, that hon 
cannot 


business. 


est American dealers buy otf 
foreign sources to as good advantage 
these agents in New 
Whether a rem- 


edy can be suggested and carried out 


as they can of 
York and elsewhere. 


ina 
worth 


we are not 
but it is well 
the effort to uproot this system that is 


is something that po- 


sition to assert, 


so baneful to our manufactures. 


the whole, 


never enjoyed so 


Perhaps country, as a 
the 


has 


much elements 


of prosperity as what existed 
the 


principally to 


twelve months, due 
the unusual yield of 
cereals and agricultural products that 


within last 


enter into our export trade, and which 
have been in urgent demand for con- 
sumption abroad. The principal cer- 
eal crop upon which we depend for ex- 
port returns is the wheat crop, which 
for 1897 was the largest ever grown in 
this country, and which has brought 
to the farmer an average price of 80.8 
cents per bushel, against 72.6 cents for 
the 1896 and 49.1 for the 
1894 crop. In consequence, the farm- 
ers have been placed in excellent fi- 
will be 
realized more fully as time progresses. 
It is already being felt in the West. 
Notwithstanding the low prices for 
the cotton crop this year, the evi- 
dences are that the planters have done 
financially well. 


crop, cents 


nancial circumstances, which 


It would be much to the credit of 
the city of Lowell if it would contri- 
bute something handsomely to the 
support of the textile school that is 
established in its midst, but the State 
owes it to itself to see that the school 
shall not suffer in consequence or be 
without proper pecuniary support, 
even if it has to bear the whole of the 
burden, without regard to any short 
sightedness on the part of Lowell. 











Concrete and Steel in Fire Proof 
Construction. 





That concrete and steel, used in 
combination, will be the principle ma- 
terials used in fire proof construction 
in a majority of our future buildings, 
was clearly and practically demon- 
strated in a lecture given before the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia by a 
prominent engineer of New York, a 
short time ago. 

A series of stereopticon views were 
presented at the time, showing the use 
of concrete and expanded metal as ap- 
plied to factory buildings, residences, 
school houses, etc. Views were shown 
of different buildings finished in ce- 
ment, to represent almost all classes 


of stone work, as well as the ordinary 
smooth finish. These were followed 
by views showing the details of con- 
struction and afterwards a paper was 
read explaining how expanded metal 
inay be used to obtain the best results. 
from an engineering standpoint. 
Among the views shown was one of a 
2% story residence, containing 16 
rooms, the foundations, walls, floors 
roof and partitions of which were con- 
structed entirely of cement and steel. 
This building was finished complete, 
ready to move in, including hot water 
and modern plumbing, for about $6 
per square foot of ground area cov- 
ered. Views were of a 


also shown 
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BUILDING OF EXPANDED METAL CONSTRUCTION. 





one-story warehouse, in which not 
one particle of wood was used in the 
construction, and which was built for 
$1.35 per square foot of ground area 
covered. The material by which these 
astonishing results were obtained is 
commercially known as expanded 
metal, a cut of which is herewith 
shown. 

This material is made from a piece 
of steel, cut with the grain and push- 
ed out or expanded into diamond 
shaped meshes, so that the original 
surface is greatly increased. Only the 
very finest quality of steel is used in 
the manufacture of this material. 
Each mesh is independent of all 
others and numerous strands may be 
cut without materially weakening the 


sheet. There are a number of separ- 
ate and independent companies manu- 
facturing expanded metal throughout 
the United States and about ten com- 
panies engaged exclusively in con- 
struction work. The headquarters in 
New England are at the offices of the 
Eastern Expanded Metal Co., 42 
Court St., Boston. 

That this construction is suitable 
for store houses and certain classes of 
factory buildings, is shown by the in- 
terest taken in it by Edward Atkin- 
son, who has studied its development 
for the last four years. How well he 
thinks of it may be judged from the 
following extract, taken from the Bos- 
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Insur- 


Fires 


tonManufacturers Mutual Fire 
ance Monthly Report of 
for February, 1898. 

judgment of the 


Co.’s 
“In the under- 
signed, the managers of all works in 
wood 


which buildings constructed of 


rapid deterioration, 


may well give attention to this devel 


are subject to 


oped type of expanded metal construc- 
tion. It will interest the underwriters, 


being manifestly safer than 


many 
buildings, especially the small lightly 
built 
strnetion may be adapted on a 


store houses. This type of con 


very 


large scale to one story storehouses, 


EXPANDED METAL 


cut up into sections of mederate size, 
and although the wall itself might be 
liable to injury by the falling against 
it of heavy bales or cases, yet interior 
readily made to 


provision may be 


guard against that possible hazard.” 


We also present, herewith, an illus- 
buildings, 
was built about a year ago in 
Pittsburg, VPenn., and is owned by the 
W. & H. Walker Soap Manufacturing 


tration of one of these 


which 


Co., of that city. This firm 
well satisfied with the building, that 
after. giving it a thorough trial, they 
built 
actly the 
some of 
stories high. 


was 80 


more, in ex- 
style, except that 
are three and four 
This represents a type 


have several 
same 


them 


WORLD 


with 
walls 


ordinary 
made 


buildings 
The are 
with small channel-irons, bolted to the 


of factory 


smooth finish. 


structural iron work and then covered 
with expanded metal lathing on which 
is laid a covering of Portland cement 
concrete, 2 inches tunick, completely 
enveloping the channel-irons and lath- 
ing. The and roof are made 
with four inches of cinder concrete 
and heavy sheets of expanded metal 
imbedded in the same, laid over tops 
of beams, the result being a floor ca 
pable of sustaining almost any load 
‘hat may be imposed upon it in ordi 
nary practice. This combination al 
lows the use of a minimum amount of 


loors 


~DIAMOND MESH. 


iron in the supporting structure, ow 
ing to the great saving in weight over 
the usual types of fire-proof construc 
tion, such as brick and terra cotta 
arches. A great saving is also made 
on the foundations, as the only sup- 
ports necessary are the piers under 
the columns, the walls themselves be- 
ing supported by the structural iron. 

The fact that this construction has 
come to stay is evidenced by the fact 
that it is rapidly superseding the old 
forms of fire-proof construction, in 
nearly all of the principal cities of the 
United States and especially in New 
England, where it seems to be an es 
pecial favorite with architects and en 
gineers, enabling them as it does, to 
give their clients an absolutely fir 
proof structure, at a very small ad 
vance in cost over ordinary wood con- 
struction. 








An Automatic Warp Drawing-In 
Machine. 





Some two months ago, a statement 
went the rounds of the daily press to 
the effect that an automatic warp 
drawing-in machine had been invented 
and perfected by a Massachusetts 
man, and that it was controlled by 
Boston parties. Interesting as the 
statement was, (and by those familiar 
with the textile process it was received 
with great interest but some doubt) 
nothing very definite could be learned 
at that time regarding the matter. On 
March 15th, however, patents issued 
from the United States Patent Office 
covering all the broad features of the 
invention, and we understand numer- 
ous other patents are pending in that 
office, covering new and novel details 
of construction and operation and 
awaiting only the ordinary course of 
the Patent Office for issuance. On 
the same date, March 15th, applica 
tions for like patents were filed in all 
countries in the world where textile 
manufacture is carried on as a com- 
mereial business, including Great Brit- 
nin, all the Continental countries, cer 
tain of the South American and South 
African countries, India, the Austra 
lian Colonies and Japan, as well as 
Canada and Mexico in North America. 

A successful warp drawing-in ma 
chine marks a greatstep forward in tex- 
tile processes and is undoubtedly one of 
the most importart inventions relating 
to textile manufacture that has been 
produced in the latter part of this 
century, substituting an_ efficient, 
simple and rapid machine for what is 
now the only important step in the 
textile art where the work is neces- 
sarily done entirely by hand. 

As every one familiar with the art 
of weaving knows, the process of 
“drawing in” consists in drawing the 
end of each respective warp thread 
through the proper heddle-eye in the 
harness and also through the proper 
dent in the reed, preparatory to plac- 
ing the warp in the loom and starting 
on the process of weaving, the harness 
being a flexible cord or metal device 
for holding the warp threads and ad- 
justing them after each. pass of the 
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shuttle in such a manner as to form 
the shed of the cloth, and the reed be- 
ing a device in front of the harness to 
beat up each thread of the woof or 
weft after the passage of the shuttle. 
It 


the flexible character of the harness, 


s absolutely necessary to preserve 


and the flexible heddles of which it is 
composed crowd together and neces- 
sarily hang loosely, and it has seemed 
an impossibility to construct a ma- 
chine that automatically and with the 
necessary accuracy would select and 
present the heddle-eyes successively 
to the drawing in needle for passage 
there-through, and equally so to separ- 
ate and present the respective warp 
threads for the needle to act upon and 
draw through the proper heddle-eye 
and dent in the reed. 

So difficult had seemed the problem 
that, notwithsianding the fact that 
many efforts, some of them very in- 
genious, had been made to solve this 
problem, during the last thirty or 
forty years, and especially during the 
last ten years, yet no successful ma- 
chine has been made, and practical 
weavers and mill men had come to re- 
gard the solution of it as an absolute 
impossibility. 

This invention, it is asserted, does 
this work rapidly and accurately, and, 
with one movement of the needle, 
draws the proper warp thread through 
its respective heddle-eye and reed dent. 
When it is remembered that warp 
threads in cotton manufacture run 
from forty to one hundred and twenty 
or more to the inch, and the heddles of 
the harness and dents of the reed from 
twenty to sixty or more to the ineh, 
the remarkable character of the inven- 
tion can be better appreciated. 

All prior efforts had been along the 
line of dealing directly with the har- 
ness in selecting, spacing and position- 
ing the heddle-eyes, but the basis of 
this new machine and process is the 
equipping of the harness with a simple 
device which does not destroy its flexi- 
bility or otherwise impair its efficiency, 
but renders possible the accurate hand- 
ling of the heddle-eyes by a machine 
which is itself extremely simple and-ef- 
ficient. This device is called “a nor- 
mally contracted, extensible spacer,” is 
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easily and quickly applied, and lasts 
the life of the The 
same device, in a modified form, is ap- 
plied to the spacing and positioning of 
the warp threads and applied to both 
harness and warp, these devices, mov- 


during harness. 
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warps will appreciate in an instant 
this happy and simple idea of the in- 
ventor, which clears away at once the 
principa) obstacles in the path. The 
machine is very simple, takes up very 
little space, weighs only about 250 


“ins 
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ing along the harness and warp re- 


unison with the 
carriage the drawing-in 
needle, successively present the proper 


spectively and in 


carrying 


heddle-eyes and warp threads to the 
operation of the needle. 

Those who have studied the difficul 
ties of making a machine to draw in 


pounds and the head motion or needle 
operating device weighs only about 45 
pounds. 

The machine has drawn warps at a 
speed of 300 draws per minute, but 
this high speed is not necessary and 
180 is fast enough to accomplish won- 
derful saving. 
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The patents granted and applied for 
cover the whole field of textile manu- 
facture, and in the cotton business 
alone of the world, there are at pres- 
ent engaged between ninety-five and 
one hundred million spindles, of which 
the United States has less than seven- 
teen million. The inventor of this ma- 
chine is Millard F. Field, a weaver 
and inventor of many years’ practical 
experience, now of Boston and former- 
ly of Newport, Maine, who has had 
associated with him from the begin- 
ning, Mr. Daniel H. Bishop of Boston. 
While some little further experiment- 
ing is to be done in order to select the 
best of various devices covering cer- 
tain details, it is proposed soon to 
equip mills in the United States and 
other countries with the machines, 
which have their chief value, of 
course, in the fact that they are great 
labor-savers, although the other ad- 
vantages are many. It is estimated 
that each machine will do the work 
of from ten to fifteen hands as the 
process is now carried on. 

The enterprise is now strongly 
backed, and patents for the whole 
world are controlled by Messrs. B. P. 
Cheney and C. D. Lanning of this 
city. Mr. Lanning has had general 
control of the matter for some months, 
and will have general charge of the 
organization of the business on its 
legal executive side. Patents were 
procured through Arthur W. Crossley, 
of the firm of Crossley & Goddard of 
Boston. Mr. Crossley is an expert in 
textile machinery and the patent work 
has thoroughly and carefully 
covered in all the countries mentioned. 
Although Mr. Field’s patents just is- 
sued do not the invention as 
adapted to the various conditions and 
equipments of looms, it is a fact that 
the machine as completed and as 
covered by other patents applied for 
is adapted for use on the several kinds 
or types of harnesses as well as in 
drawing for the various “weaves” and 
“cross draws.” One interesting thing 
concerning this invention, indicating 
not only its value but the progressive 
spirit of our Western neighbors, is 
that it has already attracted the atten- 
tion of some Japanese manufacturers 
and may be introduced very shortly 
into the mills of Japan and those con- 
trolled by Japanese capital ip China. 


been 


show 


The Foremen Dyer’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association of Philadelphia. 

Lecture on “Dyeing in Antiquity,” by Dr. 
L. J. Matos, 

“Good thing wants good while,” is 
as true as when the old trite saying 
was first pronounced. A good thing 
may be enforced where there is a com- 
manding power, but where no such 
power exists, it requires a long while 
for a good thing before it is generally 
recognized, and works itself up to the 
surface. A fitting example is the 
organization of dyers in Philadelphia. 

Some thirteen or fourteen years ago 
a “Dyers’ Academy” was started by 
some leading dyers to promote the in- 
terests of the trade, and the social in- 
tercourse among its members, to 
eultivate high workmanship, 
establish uniformity of prices, and of 
working hours, ete. Great things 
were expected, for the purpose was 
good. They bought a lot of books on 
dyeing, printing and chemistry, but 
few read them; they discussed topics 
of present interest, and there at once, 
the incompatibility of opinion of the 
old school dyers, and of the advanced 
dyers became apparent. Dissentions 
in puré matters of business developed 
into dislikes of a personal character. 
Harmony ceased to exist, argument 
became unavailing; the old dyers 
clung to their grandfathers’ inheri- 
tance,and theprogressists despaired of 
conquering their pertinacity. There 
was not exactly a split or break, 
but the members individually lost 
their enthusiasm, and becoming dis- 
with the failure of their 
efforts, dropped = out one 
after the other, and the “Academy” 
collapsed, leaving the unsatisfied wish 


class 


gusted 


best 


for improvement behind. 

The regret of failure, however, kept 
the alive, and with the years 
rolling by intensified it until, in Feb- 
ruary, 1896, leading 
the 
former Academy, 


wish 
five dye-bosses, 
the 
all fore- 
man dyers of Philadelphia, a call to 
meet for organization for the purpose 
of bringing the members of the craft 
together in social intercourse, and in 


most active members of 


issued to 


the discussion of their common inter- 
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ests and means of improvement. 
Searcly more than thirty answered 
the call, and about a dozen immedi- 
ately enlisted themselves in The Fore- 
man Dyers’ Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation, on February 14th, 1896. 

Accessions but they 
At the stated weekly meetings 
topics of general interest were 
informally, or 
queries which were placarded on the 
bulletin-board. Dr. Louis J. Matos 
opened a class in chemistry, Dr. Max 
Kuttner delivered lectures on dyeing 
the audiences made up in attention 
and what they lacked in 
numbers; but the subject of the Asso- 
ciation was much talked about in dye- 
houses. 

At the end of the vacation during 
the hot season, when only monthly 
business meetings were held, the talk 
in the dyehouses began to turn on the 
noticeable improvement in the work 
done by members of the Association. 
The entertainments given at the 
rented rooms of he club, and an 
excursion, to which the members 
introduced their friends, or employers, 
attracted more though 
slowly. 


were slow, 
came. 
dis- 


cussed in answer to 


regularity 


members, 


Association was able 
to establish itself in its present com- 
modious and comfortably appointed 
No. 545 North Tenth 
There is no glitter and luxury 
about them, but solid good taste in 
earpeting, ‘hangings, and furniture 
make them home-like and attractive. 
Members are furnished keys to admit 
themselves at any time, when they 
wish to consult technical books or 
periodicals which the liberality of pub- 


lishers supplies, or 


However the 


quarters at 


street. 


are purchased as 
the case may be. 

Since about a year, not only foremen 
dyers are admitted to membership, 
but able second-hands recommended 
by them, likewise; and a number of 
manufacturers, who were invited to 
witness the exercises at the club- 
house, or who noticed the improve- 
ment of the work done in their dye- 
houses, have either themselves joined 
the association as contributing mem- 
bers, or encourage their foremen and 


second-hands to join. The member- 
ship therefore, satisfactorily 
grown, particularly since the re-open- 
ing of the meetings and exercises in 
September last, and the class in chem- 
istry is particularly well attended. 
An interesting special lecture, “On 


has, 


dying in antiquity” was, on the even- 
ing of February 19th, 1897, delivered 
by Dr. Louis J. Matos, who has been 
promoted from the position of a fac- 
tory chemist, in the J. J. & J. Dobson's 
mills, at Falls of Schuykill, to the 
prominent position of head chemist of 
the Philadelphia Museums. It is cer- 
tainly a most enviable position which 
affords the incumbent opportunities 
and facilities of widening his knowl- 
edge, such as is scarcely presented by 
any other institution. 

“Dyeing in antiquity,’ Dr. Matos 
said, “was not whatwe would call dye- 
ing in our days. We have no sources 


of information on the process em- 


ployed by the ancient dyers, and can 
only judge from the remnants of dyed 
fabrics which were found in the tombs 
of India, Persia, and Egypt, and of 


Mexico and American Indians. The 
dead bodies were wound round and 
round, completely swathed in about 
nine inches wide strips of linen o* 
cotton, seldom woolen stuff, 
have wonderfully perserved _ their 
various owing perhaps to 
the great quantity of spices employe 
ix embalming the dead, but they were 
rather stained than dyed. 


which 


colors, 


“I am sorry that I cannot exhibit to 
you samples of such goods, because 
they are not under my control, but I 
can show you samples of dyestuffs 
which evidently were used in anti 
quity, and are still used in the Orient. 
They are all natural dyestuffs, and 
we, who almost exclusively use arti- 
ficial dyestuffs, and scarcely kuow 
any others, would hardly think that 
natural dyestuffs are to this day used 
by people in our ‘own country, who 
live in places remote from the routes 
of traveling agents of the great 
modern dyestuff works; and tne Mexi- 
cans and Indians likewise use natural 
and searcly any artificial dyestuffs. 

“The fine distinctions of shades and 








tones of color with which every modern 
dyer is familiar, were unknown to the 


ancients, who produced only simple 
colors in the most primitive way, 
pretty much of the same shade and 


intensity according to their coloring 
materials, and then sewed the colored 
together. Probably Joseph's 
many colors’ made in 
this manner. Most of their dyestuffs 
consisted of vegetable juices, or 
decoctious or extracts of wooas, roots, 
barks, fruits, flowers, and 
insects, which mixed 
with earths and clay; they also used 


strips 


‘coat of was 


herbs 
leaves, were 


colored earths; such as ochre, even 
lamp-black and coal-dust, which were 
fixed with albumen or sour milk (cas- 
ine), while for fixation of their 
vegetable dyes they used alum and 
probably the acid juices of 
fruits, such as lemons and unripe 
peaches, which are still in use in the 
Orient. Those mixtures of vegetable 
extracts and earths, and those mineral 
materials were, apparently, in a wet 
condition pounded into the fibers be- 
fore fixing them. 

“The mixing of vegetable coloring 
matters with indifferent materials, 
such as earths and clays, which ori- 
ginally was practiced for the purpose 
of transporation, is still continued, and 
we find Indigo, catechu and madder 
largely adulterated with earthy mat- 
ter, the latter especially with 
which closely resembles in color the 
powdered madder root. This adulter- 
ation, however, is easy to detect-by in- 
pure madder should 
not give more than five per cent. ash. 

“Fastness of color seems not to 
have been a particular object for the 
ancient as it is not to this day with 
the modern Orientals, who are in the 


cue 


some 


ochre 


cineration, as 


halit to have their garments simply 
re-lyed when the color is washed out 
of them. 

“Most of the natural dyestuffs are 


noted for their richness in tannins, 
and are, therefore, largely and 


the 
coloring of leather. 


preferably used in preparation 
Remarkable 
in this regard is the Quebracho tree of 
Central and South America, where it 


grows in immense forests which have 


and 
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only recently been penetrated by the 
introduction of railroads. The extract 
from immemorial 
times been used for tanning leather 
by the Indians, especially in Mexico; 
but with iron and copper, or with cop- 
per alone, it beautiful fast 
black, in every respect equal, if not 
superior to logwood black, and is used 
by cabinet-makers for the imitation of 
ebony. Other natural dyestuffs pos- 
sess medicinal properties, while most 
of the woods, whose extracts are used 


its wood has since 


dyes a 


in dyeing, or in tanning, are hard and 
fine-grained, and are used for building 
and in the manufacture of 
furniture and utensils.” 


purposes 


A Chemical Fire Extinguisher. 


We have recently placed in our office 
several hand chemical fire extinguish- 
ers, manufactured by the Utica Fire 
Extinguisher Co., Utica, N. Y., for the 
protection of property in the case of 
any possible fire. The extinguishers 
made by this company impress us 
favorably, and considering the 
testimonials of who have used 
them, we should have no hesitancy in 
recommending them. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
give one a good idea of its general con- 
struction. The solid lead hanger is 
the principal feature of the device. 
This hanger has the lead at the top 
crowded into a groove in the brass 
ring, forming the top of the machine, 
as will be observed in one of the illus- 
trations. 

Sulphuric 


most 
those 


used in 
will 
not affect the lead, and for this reason, 
this material is used not only fer the 
hanger, but for the stopple and bandle 
for the acid bottle. The lead stopple 
fits perfectly tight, the ground top of 
the acid bottle excluding the air, and 
a rubber cap over the nozzle excludes 
the air and dust, which is a very es- 
sential element in this kind of extin- 
guisher. With this kind of a stopple, 
these machines are adapted to being 
earried hastily to a fire, before dis- 


acid, which is 


connection with this extinguisher, 


charging. 
It should be the aim of every pru- 
dent property owner to have his prop- 
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erty protected in every possible man- 
ner, and this extinguisher contributes 
very largely to this end. The machine 
will throw a stream 40 feet, and is 
always ready for instant use. It has 
successfully withstood the test of time, 
and is in use in factories, public build- 
ings, hotels, machine shops, hospitals, 
asylums, wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments, club houses, car shops and 
private residences. The extinguisher 
is made to test 200 pounds pressure, 
and will instantly extinguish burning 
oil, tar, resin or anything inflammable. 
The extinguisher is charged with 
chemicals, which are equivalent in 


their effectiveness to twenty-five 


times the amount of 
water, and the discharge 
from the machine will 
not injure flesh or mate- 
rials of any kind. Any 
intelligent person can 
use this extinguisher, 
which is claimed to be 
the best hand chemical fire extinguish- 
er on the market. 

The extinguisher is constructed of 
the evry best cold rolled copper, 
coated on inside throughout with lead. 

The acid bottle confined in a 
shield-like solid lead hanger, the part 
without holes being placed opposite 
the nozzle, which makes it impossible 
for the acid to escape until thoroughly 
mixed with the other chemicals. 

The total height of the machine is 
21% inches. The two gallon size has 
a capacity of putting out over 4,000 
cubic feet of flame. 

When charged according to direc- 
tions using plenty of salt and good sul- 
phuric acid, it will not freeze in the 
coldest weather which makes it valu- 
able for lumber yards, saw mills, 
stables, etc. 

Some of the parties using this ex- 
tinguisher are as follows: Fulton 
Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y.; Victoria 


is 
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Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N. Y.; Ex- 
pres. Benj. Harrison's cottage, Fulton 
Chain, N. Y.; Standard Furniture Co., 
Herkimer, N. Y.; Athletic Knitting 
Mill Co., Utica, N. Y.; Highland Knit- 
ting Mill, Utica, N. Y.; Saxony Knit- 
ting Co., Little Falls, N. Y.; Little 
Falls Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. Y.; 
Mechanicsville Knitting Co., Mechan- 
iesville, N. Y. 7 





Microscopic Examination of Textile 
Fibres. 


Flax is composed of the bast fibres 
of the stem of the flax plant (linum us 
itatissimum). Like cotton, they con- 
sist of pure cellulose, are of regular 
thickness, and averages from 25 to 30 
MM in length. The cells are regu- 
larly built up, cylidrical in shape with 
nodes arranged at regular intervals. 
The nodes are stained more decidedly 
with methyl] violet or more deeply when 
treated with zine iodochloride. The cell 
wall isof constant thicknessand leaves 
but a narrow internal channel, which 
appears therefore merely as a dark 
line and is in many cases undistin- 
guishable. The spun fibres are mostly 
folded longitudinally, and the natu- 
ral ends are sharp pointed and gener- 
ally long drawn out. A characteristic 
appearance is afforded by the cross 
section, which exhibits a number of 


loosely joined, acute-angled polygons, 


without 
stain 


any 
when 


yellow circumferential 
treated with sulphurie 
acid, and the lumen showing as a yel- 
low spot through the protoplasm. The 
fibre is free from woody fibre, and 
swells up in ammoniacal copper oxide 
without dissolving completely therein. 

Microchemical Reactions.—Iodine 
and sulphuric acid give a blue stain, 
less quickly developed than in the case 
of cotton, madder tincture, orange, 
fuchsine, followed by a little am- 
monia, gives a permanent rose colora- 
tion (distinction from cotton), caustie 
soda, faint yellow stain. 

Other means of detecting cotton in 
linen goods are afforded by: 

(a) Treating the mixture of cotton 
and linen with a solution of caustic 
potash (1:6). The flax will become 
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more curly than the cotton, and the 
latter finally turns grayish white, 
whereas the flax is dyed orange color 
(Kuhlmann method). 

(b) Treating the with a 
stronger solution of potash 
(1:2) by boiling for two minutes then 
washing, and drying between blotting 
Flax becomes a deep yellow, 
whitish or color (Bott- 


mixture 
caustic 


paper. 
cotton straw 
ger’s method). 

ic) The mixture is boiled in water 
and then steeped in concentrated sul- 


phuric acid for two minutes. Cotton 


ORGANZINE SILK 


TUSSAH SILK 


MAGNIFIED FLAX FIBRES. 


} Lamber; «Aper; © Noder 
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SILK FIBRES, 


BY) 490 perc vat. loading 


is dissolved but linen 
and unaltered, and can be separated 
by washing with a 
caustic potash. 

(d) The mixture is boiled in water, 
dried and dipped for a few moments 
in thin, clear oil or glycerine and then 
pressed. Linen, by its greater capil- 
larity becomes transparent, whilst 
cotton remains opaque (Simon's 
method). 

(e) The mixture is boiled in water, 
dried and dipped in a strong solution 
of common salt and sugar, the fibre 
then burned 
Linen leaves a 


remains white 


weak solution of 


being flame. 


black, 


over a 
gray, cotton a 
ash (Chevalier’s method). 


(f) The mixture is dipped in an 
alcoholic 1 per cent. solution of fuch- 
sine, washed and then laid for three 
minutes in ammonia. Cotton remains 
uncolored, but flax is dyed 
(Bottger’s method). 

(zg) The mixture is dyed in an alco- 
holic extract of cochineal (or madder 
Cotton pale red 
(or yellow). but is dyed violet 
(or orange, or red) (Bolley’s method). 

(h) Cotton thread, when viewed by 
the eye appear of regular form 
throughout, whereas flax threads are 
When quickly torn across, 
cotton threads curl up, but flax 
threads remain smooth: an accurate 
judgment by this means is, however, 


rose-red 


becomes 


flax 


root). 


irregular. 


acquired only after long practice. 
Silk is the fibre with which the 
larvae of various insects surround 
themselves before entering the pupal 
stage, the envelope being termed a 
cocoon. The thread 
from the hardening ofthe fluid ejected 
from the two serecteria of the larva; 
hence it follows that silk exhibits no 
definite structure, but consists of 
cylindrical, sometimes flattened, or 
rarely, helical (twisted round 
the axis) compact threads. The color 
dark yellow, or 


coloring 


cocoon results 


more 
is white, pale or 
oceasionally reddish, the 
matter being contained in the exter- 
nal layer, so that when this is re- 
moved the silk is white. 

The different kinds of silk are dis- 
their diametrical di- 
less 


tinguishable by 
and by the more or 
decided appearance of longitudinal 


stripes, or by polarisation colors. In 


mensions, 


examining raw silk, it is advisable to 
first boil the sample in a solution of 
soap. Chemically considered, silk is 
composed of three chief substances:— 

(1) Silk gelatin or sericin (22.5 per 
cent.) 

(2) True silk fibre or fibroin (63 per 
cent.) 

(3) Fat, resin, coloring matter, and 
mineral substances (about 2 per cent.) 

Under the microscope silk appears 
as a smooth (more rarely striped) 
cylinder without any contents; in con- 
tradistinction to vegetable and wool 


fibres both lumen and scales are lack- 
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ing. Mostly the silk appears as a 
double thread. 

The fibre dissolves with difficulty in 
soda and potash solutions; sugar and 
sulphuric acid dissolve it with a rose- 
red coloration (albumin reaction), hy- 
drochloric acid with violet coloration. 
It burns in the same manner as wool, 
but since the fibre contains no sul- 
phur, no smell of horn is evolved: 
otherwise it contains all the other 
elements present in wool, viz., carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 

The Bombyx Mori insect produces 
the most valuable silk and the great- 
est bulk of the so-called “true silks.” 
The raw fibre is either white or 
yellow in color, exhibits no structure, 
and is rarely striped. When treated 
with dilute chromic acid, the thread 
assumes a fine fibrous’ structure. 
Polarisation colors are very clearly ex- 
hibited. 

Chappe silk, also known as “spun” 
silk, from silk-spinners’s waste and 
from inferior cocoons, is difficult to 
distinguish from pure silk under the 
microscope. According to Hohnel, it 
can be differentiated, with more or 
less accuracy, by the irregular form of 
the thread, and especially by the re- 
markable irregularity of the surround- 
ing envelope of sericin or gum. 

Tussah silk known as “wild” silk, is 
gray to brown in color, and has a 
vitreous lustre. The fibres appear as 
double threads, not, however, struct- 
ureless, like true silk, but composed of 
a bundle of very fine fibres (fibrillae), 
manifested by parallel longitudinal 
stripes. Polarisation colors are but 
slightly apparent. The cross section 
is an elongated quadrilateral, and a 
number of fine and dense granules 
are displayed therein. 

The accompanying illustration of 
loaded silk is very instructive, show- 
ing as it does, that the microscope can 
be of good service in detecting either 
low or high loading. In the latter case 
the thread appears to be entirely sur- 
rounded by the loading material, the 
rind being thicker than the fibre itself. 
In the case of lesser loading, it can be 
seen that the color is taken up by the 
fibre. 


In view of the considerably lower 
value of the artifical silks, such as are 
offered by Chardonnet, it becomes 
important that we should possess 
means of identifying these also. The 
most suitable indications are _ the 
chemical and physical characteristics; 
for example, the inferior strength and 
elasticity of artifical silks, and their 
deficiency in the “crackling” feeling 
observable in handling true silk. 
When dissolved in caustic potash they 
produce a yellow (pure silk a coior- 
less) solution, and they are insoluble 
in an alkaline solution of copper con- 
taining glycerine. These properties 


render the quantitative separation of 
artificial and natural silks possible.— 
Dr. J. Herzfeld. 


Textile Fibres. 


Lecture by John Butterworth, delivered at 
Shaw, England, 


There is one property that textile 
fibres must possess to enable them to 
be made into a yarn of any kind, 
namely, cohesiveness or the power of 
holding on to each other during man- 
ipulation and after completion. This 
power.in smooth fibres, whether com- 
paratively round as in silk, or angular 
as in hemp, jute, and other fibres of 
this class, requires length of fibre, 
which is a Cotton fibre 
possesses this power of holding to- 
gether during the preparing process, 
owing to the fact that every full 
grown and perfectly developed fibre 
has a natural convolution or twist 
which gives it considerable adhesive 
ness. But it is in the wool fibre that 
we have this power of adherence best 
illustrated. 

The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms all contribute to our supply 
of textile fibres, and all possess the 
above cohesive power in a greater or 
less degree. There is one class, how- 
ever, supplied us by the mineral king- 
dom which has but a very limited 
power of holding together during 
manipulation, the tender and slippery 
nature of the fibre rendering it neces- 
sary to avail ourselves of the pro- 
cesses that are used in dealing with 


necessity. 
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the shortest of fibres in cotton and 
wool. Very litttle asbestos (which is 
ihe fibre 1 am alluding to) can be 
inade into yarn by the usual processes 
of attenuation by drawing rollers, as 
in cotton spinning, hence much of the 
yarn is prepared on the condensing 
carding engine. It is then twisted af- 
terwards without drawing, as in the 
treatment of the shortest of wool and 
cotton fibres. Notwithstanding the 
difticulties attending the manufacture 
of asbestos, mill managers and engin- 
eers know the value of it for mill pur- 
poses. 

I must here recall your attention to 
my opening sentence, namely, the ne- 
cessity of some cohesive capacity in 
all textile Silk 
combing 
power by reason of 
before remarked. It 
card to flax, China grass, hemp, and 
jute, but in the short 
dependent on the 


and the long 


holding 


fibres. 
this 
their 


wools po 
length, as 


is so also in re- 


wools and cot- 
cohesion is 
structural owtside of 
each fibre. may lead 
some to think that when textile fibres 


tons 
contour of the 
These remarks 


get so short that they lose their neces 
sary adhesion to one another they are 
useless; and so they would be were it 
not that intro 
duced to 
I recollect very distinctly that 


artificial means are 


give them some cohesive 


power. 
during the American cotton famine I 
sprinkled my mixings of short East 
Indian cotton 


tile soap to 


with a solution of cas- 


impart some adhesive 


power to the fibre. This was one rea- 
son, ‘but another was to prevent the 
heavy loss in the opening and carding 
processes. Yet the chief reason was 
to meet the former difficulty; and this 
plan of giving adhesiveness to short 
cotton tibres was in vogue some years 
ago in dealing with some of the low 


Classes of broken-up cop bottom 


Waste, and may possibly be so still. 
Such 


ecandte 


the above is used for 
wicks for wax 


waste as 
wicking, 
matches, lighting-up tapers, and for 
manufacturing into cotton bed-sheets, 
etc. When the American cotton fam- 
ine overtook us it found the bulk of 
Iancashire cotton spinners with ma- 
only dealing 


chinery prepared for 


with American cotton and the longer 
Indian, so there need 
be no wonder that recourse was had 
such short cottons as 
used at that time with 
either castile soap or any other solu- 
add a little 
In the spinning of very short 


grades of Hast 


to sprinkling 
had to be 
tion to adhesive power. 
wools 
such as are extracted from broken-up 
different method is 
adopted; still it may be called an arti- 
ficial one. 


woolen rags a 
In this case advantage is 
taken of the seales that cover the out- 
side of all wool fibres in a greater or 
and by small 
short 


less degree, mixing a 


percentage of longer wool the 


fibres attach themselves to the long 
and 
The same plan 
is adopted in dealing with very short 
candle 


these 


fibres, and are carried forward 


formed into a thread. 
form into 


cotton fibres to 


wicks, ete., but in the case of 


the object of blending a certain per- 
centage of long fibres with the short 
is twofold, namely, to give strength to 
the yarn as well as to hold the short 
It is the same in deal- 


ing with mixed lengths of wool fibres, 


fibres together. 
but not to the same extent as in cot- 
ton. 

No method has yet been discovered 
by which the shortest of fibres of 
either wool or cotton can be spun, ex- 
the judicious admixture of a 
number of long fibres among the very 
of long, stapled cot- 
very cottons; 
they carry the 
wrap it up to 


cept by 
short wools, or 


tons among the short 


and in each 


forward 


case 
and 
thread, as no 


short 


form a other meth- 


od than the condensing system of 


engaged in spinning on the woolen 
system who really are aware what a 
power we have in this system of us- 
fibre in 


ing up the shortest of 


both 


very 
wool and cotton, for goods that 
possess ho mean 
state. It 


strength as well as artistic 


appearance in the 
finished however, be 
that 


show is usually required in all kinds 


may, 


said 


of cloth; so it is, but in these days of 
rush everything has to give way to 
the cheapening of the cost of produc- 
tion, and lowering the selling price 
of the finished article. Even moral 
principles are sometimes set aside to 
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accomplish this end. Happily the sys- 
tem of manufacture we are discussing 
both 
merit to the 


goods that can be produced by it. I 


is capable of contributing 


strength and artistic 
am sorry to say that this system, as 
far as cotton is concerned, is nearly 
lost to us. We have let the Germans 
and Belgians appropriate it, and prac- 
tically all our cotton waste now goes 
to the Continent to be made into such 
goods as cotton flannels 
of the heavier kinds, cotton bedsheets, 
with several other 
kinds of cloth of no mean appearance 
and use. 
on this 


bom bazines, 


horse blankets, 
I have been induced to dwell 
system 
cause the 


of manufacture be- 
Germans have a good 
thing out of this trade. Had we kept 
it when we had it, which 
have have 


we could 
would absorbed 
some of the unemployed labor we now 
have on our hands. 

Before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject, however, I wish to draw your at- 
tention to a principle underlying both 
this and other branches of spinning 
textile fibres, namely, that all the 
longest fibres which contribute to 
form a thread of yarn work their way 
to the centre of it, the shorter fibres 
forming the outside being more or less 
loosely compacted. This phenomenon 
takes place in all yarns unless the fi- 
bres could be guaranteed of uniform 
length. When a made of 


done, it 


yarn is 


mixed lengths of staple, even if you 


adopt the woolen system of spinning, 
the strength of the yarn is only equal 
to the strength of whatever number 
of fibres form the centre or core of the 
thread, 
put in to 


unless an excess of twist is 
draw the short fibres to- 
gether and thus to form a closer body 
of thread or yarn. There is one thing 
I have noticed in studying this most 
a sur- 
prising one, namely, what an amount 
of short cotton fibre can be made to 
adhere to a few long fibres when they 
are spun on the 
stretching and twisting. It is also 
most interesting to see how the long 


interesting subject, and it is 


woolen system of 


fibres will wriggle their wayto the cen- 
tre of the thread during its attenua- 


tion, forming themselves into a core. 

I may remind you, however, that al- 
though the mixing of long and short 
fibres is admissible in spinning cotton 
on the woolen system, it is not so un- 
der the usual system of drawing by 
rollers. In the attenuation of a sliver 
by drawing rollers, if all the fibres are 
not of the same length, those that are 
longest are sure to get to the front, 
and to leave the short to take care of 
But in spinning on the 
woolen system, while the long fibres 
still keep to the front, they do not 
hold of the short, which should 
form the bulk of the thread. I think 
it is well understood that if extremes 
of length of staple are mixed in spin- 
ning by draft rollers, twists are sure 
to result; but it may not be generally 
known that if extremes of hard and 
soft cottons are mixed together asimi- 
lar result will occur, but in a 
form. 


themselves. 


lose 


worse 


(Continued.) 


A Yarn Glut. 


The Japanese cotton spinners are 
reduced to an embarrassing condition, 
says the “Japan Times,” owing to the 
glut of yarns. The 800,000 spindles 
now running in Japan produce more 
than the demand at home, and so the 
surplus has been used to be disposed 
on the Chinese market. But the aban- 
donment of the silver standard and 
the subsequent depression of silver 
caused a considerable rise in exchange 
rates with China, which have given 
a fatal blow against the Chinese trade, 
and the yarns have come to cease 
from being exported. On the other 
hand, the demand at home has sunk 
to a very dull state,some weavers hav- 
ing suspended or diminished their 
works, even the contracted goods 
being often rejected. This state of af- 
fairs may be ascribed to several 
causes, such as the anticipation of 
poor crops in the country, the rise in 
price of rice, and the higher rates of 
interest. Such being the adverse con- 
ditions the spinners are encountering 
at present, they are said to have no 
means but to diminish their volume 
of production by stopping night work 
and producing chiefly the higher 
counts of. yarns, the demand for 
which is more or less active. 
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Rough Peruvian Cotton. 


Peruvian cotton consists mainly of 
The 
latter is grown from seed introduced 
United 
known in the 


two varities, native and exotic. 


from the States, and 


what is 


yeields 
market as 
“smooth cotton.” The native variety 
is a product of the “Gossypium Peru- 
vianum,” a perennial shrub growing 
from ten to fifteen feet and 
found in the tropical countries of South 
America, and most abundantly in the 


It flowers and bears 


high, 


coast districts. 
fruit for about years, though 
most abundantly and of the best qual- 


seven 


ity after the rainy seasons in the sec- 
ond, third and fourth year’s growth. 
The cotton yielded by this plant is 
long, rough, crinkly 
(called vegetable wool) and 
excellently suited for admixture with 
wool, for many purposes of manufac- 
ture. Its price has no relation what- 
ever to the value of other descriptions 
of cotton, but is regulated by the price 
of “wool” 
Peruvaian 


strong, staple 


therefore 


and 
cotton. 


the supply of rough 





Cotton Yarn. 


The American Spinners’ Cotton 
Yarn Exchange report that Egyptian 
cotton is in good demand, holding a 
firmer position, with a tendency of 
prices against buyers and likely to ad- 
vance. North- 
full of 
counts, 


The supply is small. 
ern spinners all report being 
orders, especially on fine 
singles and two-plys, and many orders 
have been turned down, owing to an 
inability to fill them. 
yarns are very firm, and spinners ask 
of values. 


Prices for those 
a higher Combed 
hosiery yarns are difficult to obtain. 
Both the Egyptian and the Peeler pro- 
ducts of all the mills 
orders at full value. Oarded 
yarns are not in quite such an active 
demand, yet remarkably 
well up in value, with no signs of any 


range 


are sold on 


hosiery 
they keep 
concessions being made by the large 
spinners. ‘The production of Southern 
spinners is under good control, especi- 
ally two-ply yarns and warps. These 
are sold ahead for many months, and 


many mills are running night and 
day. 


—Recently-issued reports on the 
Russian cotton crop indicate that area 
was considerably extended in ‘Turkes- 


tan, Khiva and Buchara in 1896, and 
that while the yield per acre was not 
so great as in the previous season, the 
Ac- 
reports, the de- 


Asian 


aggregate production increased. 
cording to the 


Central 


same 
cotton in 
Trans-Cas- 
4,.494,191 
(pood pounds) in 1896-97 
(Oct. 1 to Sept. 30), against 3,475,392 
poods in the preceu.ng year and 3,161,- 
843 poods in 1894-95. Reducing these 
figures to American weights would 
give us 309,182 bales of 500 Ibs. each 
for 1896-97, 


997 


227,653 bales respectively in the 


liveries of 
European Russia via the 
Railway 


equals 36 


pian were poods 


against 250,228 bales and 
two 


previous seasons. 





Skirted Wool. 


The question of skirted wool has 
been brought to the attention of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
by the United States charge de affairs 
at Buenos Ayres, in regard to the duti- 
able classification of Argentine skirted 
wool, to the effect that it 
was represented by prominent wool 
merchants at Buenos Ayres, that a 
discrimination was made by our cus- 
tom authorities, at Boston, 
against septuple Argentine crossbred 
wool, in favor of Australian wool. 
This matter was submitted to the ex- 
aminer of wool at the port of Boston, 
and he reported, with the approval of 
the appraiser at that port, stating that 
no discrimination is made in favor of 
Australian wool of the 
against septuple Argentine crossbred 

The dutiable classification of 
being dependent upon the fact 
whether the same are skirted or 
sorted, or handled in any different 
manner than in “1890 and prior there- 
prepared 


crossbred 


house 


same class, 
wool. 
both 


to.” Buenos Ayres wool if 
and packed for shipment to the United 
States in conformity with the methods 
employed prior to 1890, will be entitled 
to entry at a single rate of duty of 11 
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cents per pound under the act of July 
24, 1897. Both Australian and Buenos 
Ayres wools, if sorted or skirted, 
handled and packed in any other man- 
ner, as contemplated by paragraph 356 
of the act of July 24, 1897, will be 
chargeable with the double rate of 
duty of 22 cents per pound. 


America Ahead. 


As examples of what American 
manufacturers are doing abroad, the 
following is related: A London con- 
cern, desiring to buy a large lot of fine 
tools, made inquiry of a manufac- 
turers’ agent in London and learned 
that the tools could be bought as cheap- 
ly from the United States as from the 
English makers. Being anxious to fill 
the whole order as quickly as possible, 
it was divided, one-half being given to 
an English concern and the other half, 
by cable, to the Standard Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland 
c<oneern, receiving the order on a Mon- 
day morning, went to work on the or- 
der the same day, and completed 
the work so rapidly that the 
goods were shipped and reached Lon- 
don just two weeks after the order 
was given. On the other hand, 
the English concern worked on 
their share so deliberately that their 
goods were not delivered in London 
until sixty days had passed. The 
Standard Tool Company are now 
busy on an order for 9,000 twist drills 
for one of the shops of the French 
government. This cannot be 
broken, but the whole number of 
drills must be shipped at one time. 


order 


Waterproofing Provers. 


We have had a number of inquiries 
from different parts of the country for 
a method of waterproofing fabrics, 
etc. As a partial reply to many of 
these inquiries, we will refer to a val- 
uable invention that was patented in 
England, October 6, 1896, for water- 
proofing silk, cotton, wool and other 
threads and fabrics, in which sulphate 
of alumina and acetate of lead solu- 
tions are mixed, and, after precipita- 


tion, solution of tannin is added. After 
the further precipitation takes place, 
the clear liquid is ready for use as a 
waterproofing solution. The solution 
is applied to the threads, after dyeing 
and before weaving, or in some cases 
to the woven fabric. The patent was 
granted to W. C. Kipling and A. BH. 
Sudbury. The process has been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance in 
ingland, to warrant the owners of it 
to publish a warning against any per- 
son found infringing the process, and 
the owners intimate that specimens of 
the material hitherto purporting to be 
waterproofed by secret and other 
processes were examined prior to 
their application for patent, and they 
have been advised that any infring- 
ment of their process can be readily 
detected. All persons to whom silk, 
woolen or cotton goods may be repre- 
sented as waterproof by any new pro- 
cess are warned against the use of it. 
We give this for what it is worth. We 
will add that the specifications of let- 
ters patent have just been received in 
this country. 





Cotton Market. 


Middling uplands, at present writing 
are quoted at 6 1-l6c. against 6 1-4c. 
last month. The state of the market 
is one of extreme uncertainty, on the 
eve of the planting season, owing 
to the state of the manufacturing in- 
dustry here and abroad. There is a 
dull, dragging trade. The belief that 
the South will reduce its acreage for 
the coming is pretty nearly 
given up, and the general expectation 
is that the acreage will be quite as 
large as that of last year, and the pro- 
duction per acre slightly increased, 
due to the freer use of fertilizers. The 
exists that the planters did 
pretty well last year, notwithstanding 
the low prices that they received for 
their commodity. Latham, Alexander 
& Co., New York, in a recent circular, 
Stated that “the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in acreage this year should ap- 
peal to every farmer with great force, 
and induce him to largely increase the 


season 


feeling 
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production of food crops.” This ad- 
vice may seem a good one, but exper- 
ience has shown that food products on 
the interior plantation, beyond the 
consumptive wants of the planter him- 
self, are seldom profitable invest- 
inents. It is hardly to be expected 
that wheat and take the 
place of cotton, as the wheat belt of 
the South does not extend to the most 
productive sections of that 
region, and corn at present prices is 
not worth more than cotton at four 
cents a pound. By reviewing the ex- 
port statistics, it is seen that one mil- 


corn will 


cotton 


lion more bales have been sent abroad 
than during 
present time, which is accounted for 
upon the idea that spinners think that 
cotton is cheap and its price will not 
be lower. The same reason is also at- 
tributed to the increased takings of 
our Northern spinners, to the extent 
of 300,000 bales over last season, since 
September 1. If such is not the reas- 
appears strange that this in- 
should be 


last season, up to the 


on, it 


creased amount of cotton 
taken, considering 
cotton manufacturing. The indications 
are strongly in favor of an eleven mil- 
lion bale crop for 1897-98. From pres 
ent appearances the current season is 
sure to end with a large supply of cot 
ton in the hands of spinners here and 


the depression in 


abroad, and at the ports. 


Wool Market. 


The wool market is in an extremely 
quiet state. Dealers and manufactur- 
ers feel more in a waiting mood than 
anything else, considering the condi- 
tions surrounding the supply and con- 
sumption. There is no apparent 
reason for any decline in the price of 


the commodity, as there is an innate 
strength to the market, not only in the 


attitude of the wool growers, who pro- 
pose to hold their spring clips for a 
material advance over the prices ob- 
tained a foreign 
markets manifest a that al- 
lows of no idea of an early decline. 
The that militates 


against an increase in the 


year ago, but the 
strength 
condition 


only 
price of 


wool is the not over and above favora 
The 
demand for goods is not satisfactory 
at the that are placed upon 
them, which at the best yield to the 
manufacturer but an extremely small 
percentage of profit, except on goods 
that are made from that has 
been held from the purchases 
made previous to the passage of the 
tariff act. There is a tendency to 
take up low grade goods, in which 
substitutes, as cotton and 
shoddy, appear, to the detriment of 
the better grades. Staple wools show 
the most strength, still there is no ac- 
tivity in them, and 31 cents must be 
considered as the best price for Ohio. 
Some of the medium territorial wools 
are bringing on the basis of 42 cents 
clean. Australian wools are selling 
on the basis of 70 cents clean for 64’s 
and 72 cents clean for 70’s. Accord- 
ing to a late report from the United 
States consul at Montevideo, the wool 
clip of Uruguay is estimated at 90,000 
bales, of which 70,000 have been ship- 
ped almost wholly to the European 
markets. These wools are referred to 
in a recent advice from Liverpool, in 
which their condition is spoken of as 
owing to the 
with 


ble’ state of manufacturing. 


prices 


wool 


over 


wool 


being especially good, 
very few seeds or burrs in them, 
the consequence that they are 


manding keen attention. 


coll- 


—Warps for satins, which generally 
contain a large number of warp 
threads, would be beamed very solid, 
in order to ensure safety in weighting 
heavily, with a view to producing 
cloth with the requisite smoothness of 
surface. 


—It is easy enough to impart a de- 
cidedly silky appearance to a short 
length of a_ cotton fabric of 
suitable texture by keeping it tightly 
stretched over a frame until it has 
been treated with alkali and washed; 
but to make the process a continuous 
one, and to otherwise conduct it with 
due economy, will, witb 
chinery has hitherto been 
for similar purposes, be found a some- 


what ma- 


available 


what difficult matter 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 


CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


ARTICLE I. 
(Copyright.) 

Owing to the constant increase of 
competition in cotton manufacturing, 
the cotton mill of today must be equip- 
ped throughout with thoroughly mod- 
ern machinery. Poorly equipped mills, 
although sometimes favored by local 
conditions as regards labor, fuel and 
freight, cannot compete with their less 
favorably situated, but better fitted, 
competitors in the character of the 
finished product. 

Our attention will be first directed to 


automatic feeder, connected to an 
opener which in turn is connected by 
a cleaning trunk to a single beater 
breaker picker, with a condenser and 
gauge box, on the second floor. There 
are also, on the second floor, a single 
beater intermediate and a single beater 
finisher, these provided with eveners 
and the finisher usually having a card- 
ing beater instead of a rigid, or knife 
beater, as in the other machines. 

It will be seen that the fans, of all the 
machines, discharge into the dust 
room, which is beneath the opening 
room, through galvanized iron pipes, 
“H” each pipe being provided with an 
automatic closing damper, “K,” which 
is kept open by the pressure of air in 
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the opening and picking operation, 
which is the first mechanical process 
the cotton undergoes after it is re- 
ceived at the mill. Briefly stated this 
process is to remove as much dirt, leaf 
and other foreign substances as possi- 
ble, from the cotton, with the least in- 
jury to the fibres. 

The various styles of machines, used 
for this purpose, differ very slightly in 
principle, each having some features 
which are peculiar to each particular 
make. Fig. 1 shows a sectional eleva- 
tion of a modern cotton mill, equipped 
with what is known as the three pro- 
cess system. On the first floor is the 


1. 


the pipe, but when a fan is stopped 
the air pressure ceases and the dam- 
per closes of its own weight, assisted 
by the pressure in the dust room, pro- 
duced by the other fans. This auto- 
matic closing of the damper prevents 
the dust from blowing back into the 
machine when it is not running. 

The dust room is provided with a 
chimney, or flue, leading to the open 
air, to prevent back pressure, and has 
an area of at least three square feet 
for each fan. The floor of this room is 
usually cemented and the overhead 
woodwork covered with tin or any 
fire-proof substance. The heavy dust 
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and leaf settle to the bottom of the 
room while the light dirt passes out 
with the air. 

The arangement of the several ma- 
chines, necessary in this system, de- 
pends somewhat upon the location of 
the carding machinery; the aim being 
to have the laps from the finisher 
picker delivered upon the same floor 
and as near the cards as possible in 
order to save time and 
earrying them from floor to floor and 
to avoid any unnecessary handling of 
the bales of cotton. Of this 
cannot always be done, particularly in 
some of the older mills, but in plan- 
ning a new mill this should be borne 
in mind, not only in the picking pro- 
cess but in all of the necessary opera- 


expense in 


course, 


tions. 

By again referring to Fig. 1, it will 
be seen that the opening room is on 
the first floor and the finisher pickers 
on the second floor, the same level as 
the card room. This arrangement may 
be reversed when the cards are on the 
first floor, the opening room then being 
on the floor Sometimes the 
finisher pickers are located on the 
third floor and the openers on the first, 
the cleaning trunk passing up through 
the second floor. In a case of this 
kind the cotton is often mixed on the 
second fioor and dropped down 
through openings to the openers on the 
floor below. Still another arrange- 
ment, which is found in many small 
mills, is to have all of the machinery 
on one floor when the cleaning trunk 
is seldom used. Of these different ar- 
rangements more will be said later on. 

The cotton, which is thrown into the 
hopper, “A,” of the automatic feeder, 
is taken from several from 
which it is desired to make the mix- 
ture, or from a mixture previously 
formed. [From the hopper it is de- 
livered to the feed apron of the opener, 
“B,” by which it is carried forward be- 
rolls to the beater. 
three bladed 
inches in diam- 


above. 


bales, 


feed 
have a 


tween the 
Most openers 
beater about twenty 
eter. Beneath the 
through which the dirt is driven as the 
cotton is drawn over its surface and 


beater is a grid 


up through the cleaning trunk, “C,” to 
The starting 


the breaker picker, “D.” 


and stopping of the feed of both open- 
er and feeder are controlled by the 
breaker picker. 

The cleaning trunk is provided with 
a grid surface over which the cotton 
passes to the breaker picker. The dirt 
and particles of leaf, which are heavier 
settle between the 
grids directly beneath, 
which may be cleaned out when neces- 
sary. 

The cotton enters the breaker picker 
through a condenser and guage box 
which delivers it to the feed apron. 
It then passes forward, through the 
feed rolls, to the beater which is also 
usually three bladed, where it receives 
a most thorough cleaning. Passing 
forward inclined grid bars, 
through which some of the loose dirt 
falls, it is deposited upon two slowly 
revolving screens. From 
these cages the cotton is drawn for- 
ward between several calender rolls, 
formed into a sheet and wound upon a 
lap roll. This is the first formation of 
a lap in the process. 

The laps from the breaker are now 
taken to the intermediate picker, “E,” 
to undergo another cleaning and pick- 
ing. Four laps are placed upon the 
apron of this machine. This is the 
first doubling of the laps. The cotton 
next passes through the intermediate 
and is formed into a lap in the same 
manner as in the breaker picker. From 
the intermediate it passes to the third 
machine in the the finisher 
picker “F,” which is substantially the 
same as the two previous machines, 


than the cotton, 


into pockets, 


over 


cages or 


process, 


the laps being doubled, four into one, 
on the apron. Here the cotton is 
formed into a finished lap ready for 
the card. As before stated both the 
intermediate and finisher pickers are 
usually provided with 
which several styles will be shown. 

A contrast between the old style 
method of feeding and the present 
way, with the automatic or hopper 
feeder, may be interesting to some. In 
the old style method, the feed apron 
was divided off, yard or two, 
usually by painting some of the apron 
slats a darker color than the rest and 
would place an armful 
set to 


eveners, of 


every 


the attendant 


of cotton on a pair of scales, 
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some particular weight, and then 
spread the amount between the divis- 
ions of the apron. The attendants 
were often careless, sometimes the 
weight of their arms was included 
with the cotton, while at other times 
they simply went through the motions 
of weighing, not even looking to see 
whether the scales balanced or not. 
Frequently, when pressed for time, 
they would take an armful from a 
bale and throw it on to the apron re- 
gardless of the amount. It will be 


readily seen that this method could 
not be satisfactory in any way. 

Fig. 2 shows a section of an auto- 
matie feeder, connected directly to an 
hopper, “A,” is 


opener. The kept 








fourths of an inch from its surface. 
The object of this roll is that it should 
strike off any surplus bunches of cot- 
ton, which cling to the elevating 
apron, and to regulate the amount of 
cotton that is carried forward to the 
opener. Around the spike roll runs an 
endless leather apron, “BE,” called the 
spike roll apron, which has slots or 
openings in it corresponding in posi- 
tion to the pins of the roll and through 
which the pins project as the apron 
around the roll. Any cotton 
that is disposed to collect on the pins 
is readily stripped off by this means. 
The amount of cotton, which is de 
livered to the opener, is regulated by 
the position of the spike roll, which is 


passes 


C.C.+ EDRICK 





FIG, 


from one-half to two-thirds full in or- 
der that the cotton shall be fed as 
evenly as possible. The bottom of the 
hopper is formed by a_ horizontal 
apron, “B,” called the bottom apron or 
lattice, by which the cotton is carried 
forward against the elevating apron, 
“COC,” which runs in an almost vertical 
position and whichis supported atinter- 
vals by carrier rolls and consists of a 
heavy canvas belt, backed with leath 
er strips, fastened to which are wood- 
en slats. Projecting from these slats 
are pins by which the cotton is caught 
and carried upwards. At the top of 
the elevating situated the 
spike roll, “D,” about six 
inches in diameter and has steel pins 
about three- 


apron is 
which is 


or spikes projecting 


adjustable, horizontally, thus the 
greater the space between it and the 
elevating apron, the more cotton is al 
lowed to pass. In order that the 
spike roll shall stand parallel to the 
elevating apron and that the roll shall 
be moved parallel with it when chang 
ing its position, indexes are located on 
the outside of either side of the hopper 
by which the exact position may be 
noted, Between the lower end of the 
elevating apron and the end of the 
bottom apron is a space of about one 
and one-half inches which allows dirt 
and other foreign substances to fall 
through into the hopper screen. This 
sereen can be dropped and the dirt re 
moved when necessary. ’ 

The cotton, left the 


which is upon 
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pins of the clevating apron after it has 
passed the spike roll, is next 
upon by the doffer, “I’.”’ This is driven 
from a countershaft by the belt, “K,” 
and is about fifteen inches in diam- 
eter and has extending across its 
whole face, four wooden blades, 
faced with leather, which are sligtly 
in contact with the pins of the elevat- 
ing apron and, as the doffer runs about 
160 revolutions per minute, a continu- 
ous series of blows are given by 
which the cotton is stripped or beaten 


acted 





; 
(®). 


FIG. 3. 


from the pins and thrown against a 
or grid, directly beneath the 
doffer, called the doffer screen, 
through which any loose dirt will 
fall. Beneath the doffer screen is a 
dust drawer, “G,” which receives dust 
and dirt that is beaten out by the dof- 
fer. From the doffer screen the cot- 
ton passes down an incline on to the 
feed apron of the opener, “H,” being 


screen 


fastened to the beater shaft. These 
blades are slightly bevelled on each 
but not enough to cut the cot- 
tou, and, as they become dulled by 
constant use, the beater is reversed in 
its bearings and the other edges 
brought into use, both ends of the 
beater shaft being made alike for this 
purpose. 

The beater from 1200 to 1500 
revolutions per minute, therefore each 
inch of cotton, delivered by the feed 
rolls, receives a great many blows, by 
is opened, cleaned and re- 
moved the feed rolls in small 
tufts which are thrown with consider- 
able force the beater grid. 
Thus the dirt, seed and heavy impuri- 
ties, which are struck down with the 
cotton, fall between the bars into the 
space below, while the cotton, which 
is very light is prevented from passing 
through with the dirt by the current 
of air, which draws it through the 
trunk to the breaker, and which is 
produced by the fan in the guage box 
section of the breaker. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show details of the 
cleaning trunk which connects the 
opener and breaker picker. Fig. 3 
shows the whole length of the grid or 
cloaning surface, about forty feet usu- 


edge, 


runs 


which it 
from 


against 














assisted by the current of air produced 
by the doffter. 

The 
by the feed apron, passing under the 
press roll, “I.” to the feed rolls, ““N.” 
The roll the cotton, 
that it may be readily drawn between 
the feed rolls small in 
diameter could not receive it in a loose 
form. After passing the feed rolls the 
cotton is acted upon by the blades of 
the rigid beater, “P.”’ This beater con 
sists of three steel blades, running 
across the width of the machine, 
which are securely riveted to four or 
five sets of arms or spiders which are 


eotton is next carried forward 


press condenses 


which being 
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sufficient for all 
The 
underside of 


ally being but very 


trunk is hung from 
the 
rods, “R,.” placed about ten feet apart, 
and and, 
as many of the fires which occur in the 


dirty stock. 


the floor above hy 


lengthwise upon each side, 
picker room are caused by the beater 
in the opener striking some hard sub 
means must be provided to 
injury to the trunk, which, 
being of wood. very easily takes fire. 


stance, 


prevent 


To prevent this, automatic sprinklers, 
“S.” are placed at 
the 

the 


cotton is 


suitable 
the trunk, 
through 
drawn, a 


intervals 


along top of opening 
the 


fire 


into passage 


whieh 


very slight 
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causing the sprinklers to operate. At 
one end of the trunk is a galvanized 
iron pipe, “M,” fan, 
“L.”’ This is for the purpose of clean- 
ing the trunk which must be done re- 
gularly. Usually the fan is connected 
to the trunk nearest the 
opener, as the greater portion of dirt 


connected to a 


end of the 


falls out of the cotton before it reaches 
the farthest end of 
but for 


connected to the 


the grid surface, 
convenience it is sometimes 
end, and, in 
order to show the arrangement with- 
out obstructing the view of the opener, 
it is placed in this position in Figs. 1, 
3 and 4. 

An enlarged section of the trunk is 
shown in Fig. 4, and a side elevation 
in Fig. 5. It will be seen that the 


other 
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trunk is divided vertically into three 
sections. The top. section, “OC,” 
through which the cotton passes to the 
breaker, is separated from the middle 
section by a grid surface, “B.” The 
middie section consists of a series of 
pockets, or compartments, “A,” into 
whicb the dirt and leaf settle as the 
cotton passes slowly over the grid. The 
bottom of these pockets, ““D,” is hinged 
at one side, the hinge being connected 
to a handle, “EB,” on the outside of the 
trunk, which is held in a closed posi- 
The lower sec- 
trunk, “i,” is a passage 
connected to the exhaust fan, “L,” 
by the pipe, “M.” The bottom of the 
pockets open into this passage which 
is closed at both ends by the doors 
“G” and “N.” 

When it becomes necessary to clean 
out the trunk, which is done from two 
to four times a day, the feed on the 
opener is usually stopped. The fan, 
then started and the doors 
opened, (as shown by dotted lines), 
this producing a strong current of air 
through the lower section or passage 
leading to the fan. 

The springs, on the outside of the 


tion by a spring, “J.” 
tion of the 


= 


hold the bottom of the 
pockets in position, are pressed and re- 
lease the handles, which rise into the 
position shown at “H’” in Fig. 5, and 
allow the bottom of the pockets to fall 
into a vertical position as shown at 
“D’” in Fig. 4. The dirt and refuse 
fall into the passage and are carried 
along by the air current and dis- 
charged into the dust room below. 
Every other pocket is usually taken at 
one cleaning. 


trunk, which 





Leno Weaving. 


Continued from March. 

Fig.9 illustrates another fancy leno. 
In this we have two single 
threads crossing a heavy cord; and the 
cord and threads weaving 
five picks of plain, and then one cross- 
ing pick with six picks for repeat of 


weave 


crossing 




































































pattern. This pattern and the one 
shown at Fig 10 are given to illustrate 
a point that we touch on in your issue 
of September, 1897. In that article we 
Stated that it was always best when 
forming a diamond weave, to always 
draw the first cord into a left hand 
doup. 


At Fig. 9 we have four cords drawn 
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together 
will 


in pairs, each pair 
to form a diamond. 
that the first 
of its 


working 

You 
cord is to 
thread, 
must be drawn into a left hand doup. 
Now, on the crossing pick you see that 
cords open out to form the diamond, 
and then come together for five plain 
picks; the full sketch showing six dia- 
monds. Take the 
Fig. 10 in this weave. 
is drawn to the right of its crossing 
thread, so must be for a right hand 
doup. You will now notice that the 
cords do not work in pairs, and on 


notice 
the left 


crossing and so 


shown at 
The first cord 


sketch 


the crossing pick instead of opening 
out they come together. The first cord 
being drawn into a right hand doup, 
and the last one into a left hand doup; 
it leaves the two centre cords to work 
as a pair, and so by this arrangement 
we only get three diamonds instead of 
six. If 
combination with a satin stripe, the 


we should use this weave in 
stripe would have to be woven face 
down. 

Fig. 11 fancy 
leno, and is also a pure gauze weave, 
for the doup threads never left 
down for the filling to pass over them, 
and the crossing threads are never up 
for the filling topass under. This weave 
is given on account of its effect very 
lace. It 


illustrates another 


are 


much resembling requires 


nd the 
doups are tied in lefts and rights. The 
the doup 
threads and are held up for five doup 


two sets of doup harnesses 


shaded threads represent 
picks, then one crossing, one doup and 
another crossing pick, eight picks for 
Although the threads in the 
sketch are shown as benuing an equal 


repeat. 


two 
run 
The drawing 
draft is shown at Fig. 12. Harnesses 
1 and 2 front doup, 3 and 4 back doup, 
then 10 under 9 
and through back aoup (left hand), 
10 under 9 and through back doup 
(right hand), 7, 8 under 7 and through 
front doup (left hand), ete. In draw- 
ing this pattern into the reed 9 and 10 
go in one dent, then skip one dent, 9 
and 10 in dent, then skip four 
dents 7 and 8 in one dent, then skip 
dent, The draft for 
Fig. 11 is shown at Fig. 13. 

The weave shown at Fig. 14, al 
though nothing but a full 
leno weave it gives a very peculiar 
effect, for we have to examine it some 
little time before we can make up our 
mind it is a leno at all. It will de- 
ceive most any one when woven with 
the warp and filling dark blue and the 
heavy cords white. As we examine 


should be woven with 
and doup 
tention. 


amount it 


beams the threads 


with a looser 


5 and 6 selvage, 9, 


one 


one etc. chain 


common 


the first doup and crossing thread, we 
see the doup thread to the left of the 
thread, the doup read is 
then passed to the right for six cross- 


crossing 


ing picks, then immediately passed to 
the left for six doup 
picks for repeat of pattern, 
get a pure gauze weave. 

The doups being tied in lefts and 
rights, and floating 
and the 
gives the effects. 


twelve 
and we 


picks, 


twelve 
what 


for six or 


picks, two colors are 


The drawing draft is shown at Fig. 


15. Harness 1 and 2 doup set, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 for plain and selvage, crossing 
thread 7, 


then 8 unuer 7, and through 
(left hand), 8 under 7 and 
through doup (right hand). 
draft Fig. 16. 

We come to the leno 
known as the “turn and a half leno,” 
but, as we explained before, it is only 
a “full turn leno,” for instead of the 
doup thread turning one and one-half 


doup 
The chain 
is shown at 


how weave 
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times around another thread it turns 
but once around, and also that it is 
not a practical weave, and is seldom 
used. 

Fig. 17 illustrates the manner of tie- 
ing in the doup to produce this weave. 
You will notice that the two threads 
form a full, or open, shed. The doup 
is then passed around the lower thread 
(doup thread), then passed over the 
upper thread, then under the lower 
thread and fastened to the upper half 
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harness’ shaft. We 
shed formed with the 
doup thread down on the right side, 
and the other thread up on the left. 
The shuttle is then passed for any 
number of picks. 

‘Yo form the other shed this half 
harness is raised, and at the same 
time the upper thread is lowered, both 
harnesses remaining down while the 
doup raises the doup thread for the 
shuttle to pass between as before. The 
slackner must also be raised on these 
picks. The two threads are drawn 
into their harnesses at the back as for 
ordinary weaving. On account of the 


of the 
have 


now 


one 


extra length of doup we must get an 
Xtra large lift on the half harness so 
as to lift the doup thread high enough 
for the shuttle to pass between. 

Fig. 18 is a sketch of a pattern 
woven on the above principles. You 
will notice that the shaded thread is 
always on the right side of the other 
thread, but is up on the 
picks, and down on the next four, and 
so makes a complete turn around the 
thread. The chain draft is 
shown at Fig 19. Dour. 


first four 


other 


Jackson’s Limbiess Cotton. 


A great deal has been written and 
said in new 
variety of cotton, recently introduced 
into the South from seeds claimed to 
be obtained from the interior of Af 
rica, with a fibre between an upland 
and a Sea Island in quality. 
ton has attracted additional attention 
as figuring in a recent case that was 
argued in the United States court, re- 
garding the commercial use of a 
trade term, in which it is referred to. 
The case was known as The Jackson 
African Limbless Cotton Co. vs. J. C. 
Mayfield, in which the defendant was 
enjoimed from using any part of the 
name, or the pictures, of the cotton, 
and from pretending to sell genuine 
African limbless cotton seed. Upon 
trial, the injunction was dissolved and 
modified to extent of conceding to de 
fendant a right to use the pictures, the 
wame, and the conduct of his business 
in the restricting him in only 
particular, and that, the use 
of the name Jackson in connection 
with his seed. The plaintiff's alleged 
trade-marks were held invalid. 

We learn from those engaged in the 
case the following undisputed facts, 
that were developed during the trial. 
In the early fall of 1895, a Jew, named 
Kyle, turned over to T. A. Jackson, 
Atlanta, Ga., a small quantity of pe- 
culiarly shaped cotton seed, which he 
claimed to have brought with him 
from the country of Africa. 
Jackson undertook to plant them, and 


regard to a supposed 


This cot- 


seed, 
one 


Congo 


to deliver to Kyle, or his assigns, two- 
thirds of the seed from that year’s 


crop. Jackson and his two sons ear- 
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ried out this contract with Kyle, and bushels delivered to Kyle’s assigns 

delivered to the assigns of Kyle, in came into the possession of J. B. 
Stewart, who paid $500 
for them. Part of the 
seed retained by the 
three Jacksons were 
planted by them in 
1896, and parts were 
sold to W. L. Trayn- 
ham and A. L. Hol- 
brook, of Atlanta, who 
planted them and saved 
the proceeds. Other 
small sales of seeds 
were made by the Jack 
sons to different par- 
ties, in 1895, 1896 and 
1897. 

While the first crop 
was growing, in 1895, 
a visitor to the field of 
the Jacksons, applied 
to the product. the 
name African Limbless 
cotton, which, because 
of its aptness and de- 
scriptive character, 
clung to it, and by that 
it has since been uni- 
versally known. In the 
early fall of 1897, J. C. 
Mayfield began to col- 
lect seed from the Jack- 
sons themselves, and 
from the various per- 
sons to whom the Jack- 
sons and assigns of 
Kyle had sold the seed, 
in which effort he was 
seconded by the Jack- 
sons, his purpose of 
course being to sell the 
seed at a profit. 

In November, last, 
the older Jackson and 
a company of supposed- 
to-be capitalists, under 
took to get all of the 
seed for themselves, 
but finding this impos- 
sible. they, in Decem- 
ber, had their company 
incorporated under the 

JACKSON’S LIMBLESS COTTON name of the Jackson 


the fall of 1895, about three bushels of African Limbless Cotton Co., and reg 


, . arks > mi » and 
seed, keeping for themselves some istered as trademarks the nam 


mm . vowing stalks of cotton. 
thing less than two bushels. The three a cut of three growing stalks of cotto 
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Meantime Mayfield had gotten posses- 
sion of large quantities of the seed, 
and the elder Jackson assigned to the 
newly organized company his entire 
stock, consisting of 54 bushels. 

There are in existence at this time 
about 300 bushels of seed. The com- 
pany bushels, J. B. 
Stewart owns 40 or 50 bushels, and a 


named owns 54 


gentleman in Mississippi owns possi- 
bly 40 bushels, and the rest is owned 
or controlled by Mayfield. 

It may be stated that who 
testified at the time of the trial spoke 
in high praise of the quality of the 
cotton, and that, so far as the cotton 
itself is concerned, it is no freak or a 
fraud. 

This cotton has attracted such wide 
attention through the South, in which 
the users of cotton in New England 
have become more or less intsested, 
that we have thought it would be suf- 
ficently interesting to our readers to 
warrant an 


those 


illustration of it, as we 
have done in connection with this ar- 
ticle. The illustration of Jackson’s 
cotton is made from a photograph 
sent us by Mr. Jackson himself. In 
connection with this, we have illus- 
trated a variety of cotton known as 
“Welborn’s Pet,” to which allusion 
will be made. In order to show the 
character of the fibre and the length 
of staple, we have submitted the 
sample received from Mr. Jackson to 
some scientific 
illustrate. 


tests, which we also 

There is considerable romance con- 
nected with this cotton, 
which will serve as interesting read- 
ing, if nothing 


Jackson 
more; and there is 
certainly a large amount of romance 
connected with the statements that 
have been published in reference to it. 

One day in the autumn of 1894 a 
traveller, bronzed and bearded from 
the effects of the tropical sun and a 
long sea voyage, about 45 years old, 
robust and sinewy, signed “Adolph 
Kyle, England,” on the*hotel register 
at the Kimball House and ordered his 
somewhat cumbrous 
to his room. 


luggage carried 
He was soon surrounded 
by a crowd of curious colonels, who 
were anxious to learn what particular 
brand of spirits he affected, and. in- 


cidentally, something of his anteced 
ents, and whether or not he had any 
spare cash to invest in suburban lots 
or mining schemes. 

Partly through natural garrulity 
and partly through a desire to gratify 
the manifest curiosity of the colonels, 
he began to relate scraps of his adven- 
tures among the jungles of Central 
Africa and of the remarkable sights 
and scenes that came under his obser- 
vation. He regaled them with hunt- 
ing stories, tales of the slave trade, 
which made their mouths run water, 
and of the wonderful vegetable pro- 
duction of that region of eternal sum- 
mer, 

“In December, 1892, I joined a party 
of prospectors,” said he, “and we set 
out on a tour of exploration to the 
country of the Congo. It was an ar- 
duous undertaking, full of perils and 
privations, but we were all young 
Englishmen had started out to 
seek our fortunes, and we had all to 
win and little to lose, and for many 
months we wandered about the jun- 
gles of Central Africa, meeting with 
the savage tribes and passing through 
strange scenes innumerable, such as 
may be seen only in that wonderful 
land. 

“One day along in 1893 we pitched 
our camp on the outskirts of an Afri- 
can Village, about twenty miles south 
of the equator and 1,000 miles from 
the coast. I observed growing near 
the camp a thicket of enormous cotton 
plants, twenty feet and over in height, 
and covered from bottom to top with 
snowy pods and blossoms. It at- 
tracted my attention because of the 
abundance of the plant, which was 
limbless and bore its pods at the base 
of the big, broad, fig-like leaves and 
only a few inches from the stem of 
the plant, which shot straight up from 
the ground and appeared like a young 
tree. 


who 


“I tried to learn of the natives what 
use, if*any, they made of it, but they 
seemed utterly ignorant of its utility. 


I had seen cotton growing in Egypt, 


and the similarity of the plants 
caused me to think to myself that if 
this plant could be introduced into a 


civilized cotton growing country, and 
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could be made to grow as luxuriantly 
and. fruit as abundantly as it did 
there in the primeval wilds, it would 
make the fortune of the man who in- 
troduced it. 

“T cut off a section of the plant that 
had more ‘than six hundred pods on it 
by actual count, and was more than 
twenty feet in height. The 
was about eighteen inches long and 
had sixty-five pods open on it, and I 
carried it away among my luggage as 
a curiosity. At first I carefully 
wrapped it in a piece of antelope 
skin and packed it among other sou- 
venirs of our wanderings. We were 
then on the return journey to the 
coast, and on the way up we were up- 
set in a turbulent stream by the over- 
turning of a raft, and all our belong- 
ing were thoroughly saturated. 

“In drying my stalk I 
smoked it slightly, but I preserved it 


section 


cotton 


in a piece of dressed shark skin to 
protect it from the salt water and air 
on the voyage to the Cape. Arriving 
there I did not like the turn affairs 
had taken, so I resolved to visit 
America. The only relative that I 
have in the world that I know of is 
in the service of the Baffin’s Bay 
Company, and I am now on my way 
to that part of the country in search 
of him. I inherited a little money, 
and having no home ties I have re- 
solved to gratify my taste for travel. 

“T noticed in travelling through this 
country that your principal crop is 
cotton. Now I have carried that piece 
of cotton for many months, and it has 
travelled 6,000 miles of land and sea, 
so that I doubt if the seed will germi- 
nate; but I want to give it to some 
good fellow, who will experiment 
with it and see if it can be naturalized 
in a cotton growing country, where 
civilized methods of cultivation are 
understood.” 

“There is a man living in this 
country who has devoted many years 
to the study of the cotton plant,” said 
one of the colonels who had heard the 
story, “and he can tell you in a few 
minutes whether it can be grown in 
this country or not.” 

“Send for him and I will make him 


’ 


a present of the cotton,” said the trav- 
eller. 

A note was dispatched to Thomas 
A. Jackson, who lives not far 


the city, 


from 
and on the next day he 
called on Kyle at his rooms in the 
Kimball. Farmer Jackson is an East 
Tennesseean, was an aide-de-camp to 
a Confederate general in the war, and 
left his native land because of the 
hostility of the Brownlow faction im- 
mediately after the war. He is a man 
of large experience in cotton growing, 
and has a liberal education and an in- 
quiring turn of mind. He had 
studying the history of the 
plant for years, and as soon as he laid 
eyes on the withered stalk that had 
been carried so many miles he saw 
that it was of a different genus from 
the shrub cotton of South America or 
the annual plant of Australia. 

He had a long talk with Kyle and, 
while the other colonels made light of 
the story, Jackson listened very at- 
tentively and finally carried off the 
dilapitated specimen to his poor little 
farm among the reddest of the red 
hills of Georgia. Carefully he picked 
the leaves from the silken locks of cot- 
ton, observing that many of the pods 
or bolls contained five cells each in- 
stead of four, which is the rule with 
the ordinary cotton. Out of the 265 


been 
cotton 


seeds secured, fifty-seven germinated 
in the garden plot where he planted 
them in the spring of 1895. 


The sturdy plants grew rapidly, 
each putting forth, at first, a pair of 
ordinary leaves, and immediately 
above them a second leaf, which grew 
out from the stem about two inches. 
Then followed a joint, at which a 
cluster of “squares” or buds appeared 
the leaf stalk continuing and termi- 
nating in a broad thick leaf, while the 
portion between the cluster of buds 
and the stalk thickened to the size of 
a lead pencil, forming a support for 
the heavy bolls. The plants grew to 
a height of twelve to fourteen feet, 
putting forth alternately the general 
leaf and the fruit bearing leaf, all the 
way to the top, and continuing in full 
foliage till the frost fell, except that 
the lower leaves dropped as the bolls 
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matured, so that by the time the cot- 
ton was open and ready to pick, the 
leaves had disappeared, leaving only 
the snowy bolls ready to be gathered, 
free from trash or plant stains. 

The became noised 
abroad, and cotton men from a long 
distance came to see it. Every seed 
earefully picked out by hand, 

1896 there enough to 
half an thirteen 


discovery 


was 
and in 
plant 


were 


acre, less 




















square feet, as measured by a cotton 


expert from Baltimore. The land 
composing Jackson's little farm is not 
at all adapted to cotton culture, and 
the farm had been conducted as a 
grain growing and dairying establish- 
ment for years. But from that half 
acre Jackson picked a little over 2,000 
pounds of seed cotton. It was not 
earefully ginned, but it yielded 800 
pounds of the finest lint cotton ever 
grown in Georgia, giving 40 instead 
of the usual 33 1/3 pounds of lint to 
the 100 of seed. 


Coming to facts more within our di 
rect line of inquiry, Mr. Jackson, in 
a letter to us, affirms that there is 
nothing like his new variety, as he re 
gards it, in this country. He 
that it grows from twelve ‘to fourteen 
feet high, and yields about 40 pounds 
of lint cotton to 100 pounds of seed 
cotton, and grows on a straight stalk, 
perfectly limbless, averaging from 150 
to 175 bolls to the stalk. The seeds are 


says 


worth, in his estimation, ome cent a 
piece, and there are about 180,000 to a 
bushel. The lint, he says, can be sold 
at twelve cents per pound. He writes 
that there are no imperfect seeds, but 
all tthe perfect, and are 
from ten to twelve days earlier than 
any other cotton grown in the latitude 
of middle and appears to 
grow more from the humidity of the 
air than any other variety. His en 
tire crop of 1896 was grown without 
any rain in the fruiting, or maturing, 


blooms are 


Georgia, 


season, on common upland soil, with 
out any fertilizer whatever. Under 
these conditions it grew eight to nine 
feet in height, and the season he con 
sidered particularly unfavorable. He 
says, that to make a successful crop 
of one acre of the staple, the plants 
should stand four inches apart in drill 
which will give 630 plants to a row, 
ten bolls to each plant, or a total of 
6300 bolls to the row; and allowing 
100 bolls to a pound, 63 pounds of 
seed cotton is obtained from a row, 
and 70 rows per acre will give 4410 
pounds of seed cotton. 

It is from this crop of cotton, and in 
connection with this advice from Mr. 
Jackson, that we received a sample of 
lint, which we subjected to a micro- 
scopic examination, as herewith illus 
trated. 
that the cotton we received is a 


Of course, we cannot vouch 
fair 
average specimen, either in quality or 
length of staple, but so far as the 
sample itself is concerned, it will be 
seen that the fibre is relatively fine, 
of excellent formation, 
sound in appearance, 
whole possessing superior spinning 
qualities, which should commend it 
to manufacturers. The length of 
staple, we found to be 1% inches. 
The feel of the cotton is silky, and 


Strong and 
and on the 
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approaches the Sea Island variety in 


this respect more closely than the 


average upland. 
We greatly 
been unable to obtain from Mr. Jack 


regret that we have 


son any specimens of the capsules, or 
any of his cotton on the seed, or any 
portion of the foliage, which h» 
promised to send us, but has not done 
So. 

We have thus stated Mr. Jackson's 
disputed by many 


elaim, which is 


good authorities, and none that com 
mands more attention than that from 
R. J. Redding, director of the Georgia 


Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 
Mr. Redding has given these claims of 
Mr. Jackson most careful considera- 
tion, and has experimented with the 
seeds of this so-called new variety. In 
this connection, we might call the at- 
tention of our readers to a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of this magazine 
that appeared in our November issue, 
1897. Mr. Redding does not dispute 
the merits of the cotton, although its 
commercial value has been largely 
overestimated. It is not the cotton, 
but the claims that have ‘been set 
forth regarding it, as a new genus, or 
new specie, or new variety. He says 
that it is neither, and that it is 
nothing more than the cotton that is 
known as “Welborn’s Pet,” to which 
we will allude further on. 

A number of 
with 
Georgia Experiment Station, and cer- 
tainly the record of these tests is flat- 
tering to the value of the Jackson cot- 
although it 
rank superior to 
comparison with twenty other varie- 
ties. it ranks third in value of total 
products—lint and The total 
yield per acre, in pounds, of seed cot 
ton, is given at 1366. The number of 
pound of 5159; 
pounds of lint per 100 pounds of seed 
cotton, 37.1; total pounds of lint per 
acre, 507. It that this 
record is a good one, and much better 
than the average. 

Mr. Redding says that this cotton is 
not naturally limbless, but is inclined 
to produce several (often five or six) 


tests of this cotton, 


others, were made at the 


ton, does not give it a 


some others. In 
seed. 
seeds in one 


seeds, 


will be seen 


long branches from near the ground. 


When crowded in the 
drill, stalks will be 
without these limbs, and their normal 
tendency (as with cluster cottons gen- 


very closely 


however, many 


erally) to grow tall is much increased. 


The stalks grow from 15 to 20 per 
cent. taller than most ordinary varie- 
On exceeding- 
ly rich soil, such as rich alluvial, or a 
very highly manured spot, they may 
height of 10, 12 or even 14 


ties on the same soil. 


attain a 
feet. 

Mr. Redding, in a report to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Says: 

“The fibre (lint) is fairly good, but 
extraordinary. It does not 
compare at all with Sea Island, Egyp- 
tian, or even with Allen’s long staple, 
and would not 
price than the ordinary upland short 
staples. The fibre is not remarkably 
strong, and a half 
inches long. Its length is from one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch long, 
about five-eighths of an 


nothing 


command a higher 


and is not one 


averaging 
inch.” 
The director visited and examined 
Mr. Jackson’s cotton field, early last 
September, and estimated that a yield 
of one and a half bales per acre might 
secured with 
future conditions. The land on which 
the cotton was growing has been un 
der very high culture for years, and 
was heavily fertilized with fertilizers, 
the present year; and, in the opinion 
of the director, was capable of pro- 
ducing sixty bushels of corn per acre. 
Mr. Redding says that this cotton is 


possibly be favorable 


a fairly good variety on rich soils, or 
under high culture. Mr. Welborn 
Says it is not suited to poor hand and 
poor culture. 

Especial attention has been called 
by Mr. Redding to this 
“limbless,” because of the extraordi 
mary Claims that have been made for 


so-called 


it and the unprecedented high price 
These claims are 
so apparently plausible, he says, that 
the unsuspecting and confiding farmer 
is liable to be induced to pay at the 
rate of over $200 a bushel for the seed, 
identical 
may be had for 
than $2 a besh 1. 


asked for the seed. 


when the same variety of 


seed probably less 
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The claims made by the promoters 
and exploiters of this variety are pre- 
posterously absurd and totally unsup- 
ported according to Mr. Redding, as 
shown by the results of the carefully 
conducted made on the 
farm. To illustrate: It is called “limb- 
but the stalks in the 

test limbs, 


tests station 


ad most of 
station had two or 
and some of them six and eight well 
developed “limbs.” One in particular, 
which was planted apart from the 
main test in the “hybridizing” section 
and with plenty of distance, had eight 
branches. 


less, 


more 


long and strong “limbs” or 


variety should be planted one stalk 
every three or four inches, in order to 
give the best results is totally falla- 
On the contrary, Mr. Red- 
ding believes that better’ results 
would be secured iif a distance of 4 
<x 3 or 4 X 4 be given, provided, of 
course, the soil be rich. This would 
permit each stalk to attain a full de- 
velopment, including several long and 
fruitful ; 

Our readers have in the above state- 
ments the and cons concerning 
this cotton. It further appears that 
this cotton was the subject of discus- 


cious. 


“limbs.” 


pros 


WELBORN’S PET COTTON, 


These stalks are just as they grew. 
they always do. 


the fol 
stalk. 


Of matured and bolls, 
lowing are the statistics of that 
Main stem, 44 bolls; Ist 
bolls; branch, 19 
branch, 1 boll; 4th branch, 10 
5th branch, 11 bolls; 6th branch, 13 
bolls; 7th branch, 11 bolls, and the 8th 
branch, 8 bolls. Grand total, 129 bolls, 
there the 


open 


branch, 12 


2nd bolls; 3rd 


bolls; 


of which were on mrain 
4 and on the eight branches, 85 
bolls. It will tall, 


without limbs, if closely crowded and 


stem 


grow very and 


any incipient branches be promptly 
pinched or pulled off, and thus be con- 
But 
indi- 


this 


sistent with its name “limbless.”’ 
results of 


that the 


the the experiments 


suggestion that 


eate 


The leaves all fell off before the cotton opened, as 
The string was used to hold the stalks in place. 


sion at the Interstate Cotton Growers’ 
held at Atlanta, Ga., last 
which a committee was 
and 
“unhesitat- 
the 
grown in 


Association, 
December, at 
appointed to investigate report 
upon it. This 


pronounced it 


committee 


ingly to be best 


variety of cotton ever the 
South, that the plant is 
without limbs, and that the fibre is of 


any thing 


absolutely 
a qualitiy superior to 
grown.’ This committee was selected 


with an apparent purpose to 
the 


was the attorney 


report 
the 
and 
counsel of the Jackson African Limb- 
Co. 


faverably upon cotton as 


chairman of it 


less Cotton 


the 


One of its members, 


editor of the Cotton Planters’ 
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Journal, who signed the report in com- 
mendation of the cotton, has since 
come out in the Atlanta Constitution 
explaining his connection with the 
committee, and the making of the re- 
port, with a recantation of all the 
statements endorsed by him therein, 
and says that the committee was 
duped and packed. 

From what we can gather, we 
should say that the object in view of 
the Jackson company, is to play upon 
the credulity of farmers, in obtaining 
money for seed, however meritorious, 
upon which the value placed is far in 
excess of its real worth. 

In regard to the “Welborn Pet” cot- 
ton, which, it is claimed, with appar- 
ent truthfulness, is the same as the 
Jackson variety, we give the follow- 
ing reference to it, obtained from Mr. 
Jeff Welborn, Kerrs, Ark., in a letter 
to us. 

The origin of “Welborn’s Pet” cot- 
ton, is the cross of three distinct va- 


rieties, made in 1881 (Jones, Barnes, 
and Zellner). In Mr. Welborn’s test 
patch, he found that the Jones va- 
riety came up in four days, while 
twenty-four other varieties did not 
come up until the sixth day, thus 
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showing a more rapid growth before 
maturing, with large bolls. The 
Barnes, he found to be very dense, 
producing a green seed, and, as is 
natural in dense growing plants, the 
leaves were twice as broad and thick 
as other varieties, with the stalk very 
stout. The Zellner, he found to be a 
small, compact, close, limbless cluster, 
with very small white seeds, with 
only two leaves to the bunch of fruit, 
one leaf on the main stem, just where 
the first branch comes out. This 
branch runs out from two to six 
inches, on the end of which two to 
six fruit forms appear, with another 
leaf. This cross gave Mr. Welborn 
his ideal cotton, having the qualities 
of quick germination, rapid growth, 
hardiness, stout stalk, broad leaf, pro- 
lifieness, rapid fruiting, clustering 
close around the stalk, without limbs, 
with a minimum of shade after fruit- 
ing begins, and early maturity. 

The puzzle was could a cross appar- 
ently so distincly against nature be 
established? Mr. Welborn believed 
that if he could hold the cluster form 
with only two leaves ‘to the bunch of 
bolls, and drop them off when the 
fruit was matured, that his ideal cot- 
ton would be established. Mr. Wel- 
born was so well pleased with his ef- 
forts that he called his cotton “Pet,” 
from his little son, whose picture ap- 
pears in the illustration which we 
give. 





COTTON SPINDLES IN ASIA. 


A communication from a Shanghai correspondent to Ellison & Co., Liverpool, 
dated December 10th, 1897, gives the following interesting particulars as to the 
number of spindles in China and Japan :— 


China. 
440,000 
75,000 


Running . 
Erecting . 


Total -. 615,000 


Hong-Kong. 
— 800,000 
50,000 


50,000 


Total 
1,240,000 
475,000 


Japan, 


350,000 


1,150,000 


1,715,000 


Besides the above, 4,300 more spindles are going to be added to the Yah 


Loong mill at Shanghai. 


The following particulars relating to Japan are from official sources. 
cotton and yarn in 1000's of lbs. :— 


figures for 1897 are not yet available 
Cotton 


Number Imported 
lbs. 


of Spindles. 
Se 277,000 
1891 ..... 858,000 
1892 . $85,000 
1893 . 391,000 
1894 530,000 
1895 600,000 
1896 670,000 


34,779 

66,838 
104,863 
125,114 
144,153 
191,291 
223,824 


The 


Yarns Imported- Yarn Japan Varn 
Bombay, English. Produced. Exported. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 


18,630 20,914 42.000 
6,064 17,052 63,818 — 
11,013 21,398 82,809 
6,495 19.380 88,527 420 
3,110 18,119 121,346 4,714 

.790 17,665 158.000 4.706 

,200 25,485 180,000 17.300 


It will be seen that English yarn has fairly held its ground, but that Bombay 


yarn has been forced to retire. 


The Japanese yarn exported is chiefly to China. 
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Practical Cotton Designs. 
figured 


Recently a good 


eloths 


many 
still 
as in 


being 
made flan 
uelette effect of 
course being done .n the finishing and 


have been and are 


with a raised back 


goods, the raised 
as such goods require special treat 
ment of designs to obtain a good fin 
and 
will doubtless prove very beneficial. 


~ 
k ig 


ish, a few illustrations remarks 


. Lis a sketch for a cloth of this 


description which be on 


any dobbie of sixteen shaft capacity, 


may woven 
the weaving draft being very simple. 
In working out this sketch to obtain a 
result, it should be made on a 
two and two twill ground, as by th‘s 
portion of the weft 
the back of the 
and will greatly facilitate the 
raised appearance of the cloth. It is 
obvious however, that the ground face 
of the cloth will be half weft, and as 
warp figures are very unsatisfactory 
in this class of fabric, and a partly 
weft face is also desirable, the ingenu- 
ity of the designer has to be brought 
into play to weft figure to 
show out clear and distinct upon a 
groundwork where the weft is equally 
distributed on both sides of the cloth. 

Fig. 2 shows the design worked out 
to give the necessary bold effect, the 
that the 
largest floats of weft twill appear to- 


good 


means a grat 
will 


piece 


be thrown to 


cause a 


spots being so arranged 
wards the centre of the edges of the 
with them, the 
long floats being toned down by the 


spots and harmonize 


sinaller ones on each side; whereas if 
they occurred at the finishing end of 
the they would 
jagged appearance to them. 


spots, give a very 

The draft is given at Fig. 3, and by 
a little skilful manipulation of the 
pegging or lifting plan at Fig. 4, many 
sivart styles could be produced with 
the draft. Cloths of this de 
scription are made with a very soft 
weft to give the necessary raised fin 


same 


ish, a good cloth being made with 72 
ends per inch of 1/20, and 60 picks per 
inch of soft spun 1/20. 

Fig. 5 is a sketch for 
ing which will prove 
pattern for the coming 
should be made in 


a fancy shirt 
an attractive 

season, and 
a very light weight 


suitable for the summer 
The openwork or mock leno, 


fabrie 

months, 
is introduced with a view to increase 
the intended lightness and airiness of 
the cloth, but at the same time the 
weave is sufficiently firm to prevent 
any looseness or slipping which would 
The reeding of 
the openwork and stripes should be 
three ends in a dent and should be so 
arranged that in the openwork, the 
floating end should be the centre one 


at once condemn it. 


as ws 


'— "5 
s = 


Ge Hlack 


Fi 
ig | 


ig Black w weft 


of three in the same dent, the two out 
side ones being plain. The colored 
ends are extra, and only lift when 
figuring. An illustration of the de 
sign on point paper is given at Tig. 6 
together with the draft and lifting 
plan at Figs. 7 and 8. Neat and simpl: 
fast are the best for this 
style of cloth. although, if made in 
low qualities, would likely prove good 
sellers. 


colorings 


A sketch for a novel kinu of cloth is 
given at Fig. 9, but to weave it as in 
tended, two kindsof weft arenecessary 
as it should be made with double al- 
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termate picks of soft and extra hard 
spun weft, the latter being thrown to 
the back of the cloth where the figur- 
ing takes place. The hard spun weft 
will cause the figures to be puckered 
and drawn the effect 
greatly enhanced when finished in the 
ordinary manner. 

The design, which is a dobby style, 
is worked out in full at Fig. 10 and is 
very small, but more elaborate effects 
may be the jacquard. 


together, being 


got by using 


and of 
the 


at Fig. 11, 
ends are 


The draft shown 
which the first 
lifting plan, is what is known as the 
V. and with a skilful designer a good 
effects could be 


nineteen 


many other made 
with it. 

ig. 12 is a neat sketch for a zephyr 
cloth to be woven in the jacquard, 
and is complete on 200 ends, and is in- 
tended to be worked up in any quality 
desired by manufacturers. 

NOVELTY. 


Pacifie Mills paid in 1897 $1,759,242 
in wages, which is 22 per cent. of its 
net receipts. 


DEPARTMENT 


Cotton Factory ia the Interior of China, 


A conspicuous example of the pro 
manufacturing is mak- 
ing in the establish 
ment of a factory at Wuchang, on the 
Yangtsikiang, 400 miles from the coast. 
This advance of an industry, accord- 
ing to civilized and European methods, 
is of international importance, fos- 


rress cotton 


China, is recent 


tered by European enterprise and cap- 
ital. The successful establishment of 
cotton spinning mills in China is now 
an accomplished fact. An illustration 
of this mill is given in one of our for 
eign exchanges, together with interior 
views of it, showing the position and 
character of the machinery therein. 
The mill is, we believe, the largest cot 
ton mill in the Chinese Empire. The 
whole building forms a compact 
structure, in shed form, all of the ma- 
chinery being arranged on the ground 
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floor, with necessary divisions. The 
machinery comprises 21 double cotton 
gins; 5 large single openers, combined 
with single beater scutcher and lap 
machines; 10 lap ma- 
chines; 135 single iron revolving flat 
carding engines; 19 drawing frames, 3 
heads of 8 deliveries each = 24 deliv- 
eries per frame; 11 slubbing frames, 
containing 94 spindles each; 19 inter- 
mediate frames, containing 126 spin- 
dles each; 34 roving of 160 
spindles each; 149 ring-spinning 
frames; 133 frames of 336 spindles 
each, 16 frames of 332 spindles each, 
or altogether 50,000 ring spindles; 250 
single 40-hank bobbin reels; 14 yarn- 
bundling presses; also hydraulic bal- 
ing press, pumps, etc., complete. 

The mill was set in operation the 
latter part of last fall, everything be- 
ing completed in a satisfactory man- 
ner. It is stated that the yarn being 
produced at this mill is eagerly sought 
for by the Chinese, large orders hav- 
ing been booked for forward delivery. 
It will be a matter of interest to busi- 
ness men especially to note that in the 
short space of ten months the whole 
of the machinery in the above mill, 
comprising the preparation machines 
and 50,000 ring spindles, with the reel- 
ing, etc., was erected by native Chin- 
ese under the supervision of only one 
English erecter. The mill is situated 
in the heart of the country, about 800 
miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang, several 
days steamboat journey from Shang- 
hai, and the district does not afford 
the resources for dealing with ma- 
chinery that are at command in other 
centres of industry. 


single beater 


frames 





—The quality of the scouring soap 
employed in cleansing yarns is a 
question of much importance. 


—Most of the Japanese silk goods 
that find a sale in foreign markets, are 
woven in the huts of the Japanese 
farmers. 


—Experience is practically the only 
school in which competency is ac- 
quired in cloth making, by which is 
meant the art of changing the counts 
of yarns, the setting and nature of the 
threads. 


—To excel in the art of applying 
color to weave effects, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the changes in 
cloth structure and textural 
which may be obtained by varying 
the operations of the loom. 


design 


—When using dobbies there is al- 
ways, more or less, a danger of the 
pegs in the lags pot retaining the con- 
dition which obtained when first put 
on the loom. Sometimes they 
shorter; at other times they become 
loose and drop out. It therefore be- 
hooves the overlooker topay particular 
attention to this matter, 


when weaving gauze. 


wear 


especially 


—The city of Courtrai, Belgium, has 
opened a conditioning house annexed 
to its Commercial Laboratory. The 
fees fixed for the different services of 
conditioning at Courtrai are: Weigh- 
ing of samples, 4c.; conditioning, 58c.; 
designation without conditioning, 20c.; 
designation after conditioning, 10c.; 
absolute designation, 58c.; feet by dy- 
namoweter, 10c.; feet by corsiometer, 
10c.; microscopic examination, 48c.; 
measurement of yarns (by skeins), 10c. 





Mechanism of a Fine Spinning Mule. 


WILLIAM SCOTT TAGGART. 


The spinning of fine yarns is a high- 
ly specialised business, which has 
hitherto been confined to Manchester 
district and one or two firms on the 
continent of Europe. At present there 
appears to be some considerable in- 
terest taken in the subject in America, 
and this is developing into practical 
attempts in several places to compete 
with the Manchester yarns. Fairly 
successful results have followed these 
efforts, and the near future will un- 
doubtedly see increased activity in the 
direction of producing the finer quali- 
ties of yarn, 

Numerous inquiries are being made 
as to the requirements for fine spin- 
ning: and in a few cases some ex- 
perience has been obtained but only 
after a considerable loss of both time 
and money, and even then there is 
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something definite lacking in the re- 
sults. As an aid to those who con- 
template going into the fine spinning 
trade, or to those specially interested 
in the matter, the following notes may 
be of some value. 

Fine spinning, it may be remarked, 
is somewhat of an indefinite term; 
many people would probably speak of 
a mill spinning up to 130’s as a fine 
spinning concern, but when, say, 200’s 
has to be spun on a mule that has been 
constructed to spin up to_130’s, it will 
be found that many and great changes 
are absolutely necessary to be made in 


GEARING OF $4 MULE 


the machine if economy and quality 
are desired. 

Without entering into many of the 
circumstances surrounding the ques- 
tionof fine spinning,such as thecotton; 


preparing machinery; weight of sli- 
vers; hank rovings; drafts; humidity; 
etc., we will simply confine ourselves 
to the mule; reserving consideration 
of the other matters to a future arti- 
cle. 

One very important factor that must 
not be overlooked in fine spinning is 
the length of time it takes to build a 
cop. If a cop is on the spindle too 
long it deteriorates considerably; it be- 
comes dirty, and the yarn developes a 
fuzziness which is naturally a very 
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bad feature. We find, therefore, that 
cops are made, as a rule, smaller in 
diameter and much shorter than usual. 
For somewhat similar reasons it is 
strongly advisable to have a shorter 
stretch as the counts go higher, to re- 
duce the fuzziness, and to have the 
strains on such fine yarns less contin- 
uous. 

It may be remarked in passing, that 
most mules for spinnig good qualities 
of medium counts, are supplied with 
mechanical details that were formerly 
only to be found on mules for spin- 
ning fine this may be 


counts; ac- 








FOR FINE NUMBERS 


counted for by the fact that medium 
counts are now spun of a much higher 
quality than they used to be. In place 
of spinning 150’s single yarn and 
doubling it for 75’s, to get a good yarn, 
it is now the practice to spin a single 
75’s equal in quality to the former 
doubled yarn. We will therefore only 
touch on such motions and details as 
are necessary for converting the ordi- 
nary mule into a fine spinning mule. 

It is unnecessary to do more than 
point out as a preliminary that the 
long cotton used for high numbers is 
much weaker in the fibre than the 
shorter cottons, and a more delicate 
treatment is therefore absolutely es- 
sential. The longer fibres will permit 
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of greater drafts in the rollers. More 
twists are put into fine yarns, and ow- 
ing to their delicate character the 
strains resulting from this must be re- 
lieved in some way; from this we may 
deduce that the twisting operation is 
one that requires a skillful and slow 
action. 

Suppose that it is desired to convert 
an ordinary mule to spin fine counts, 
The follow- 
ing changes would be necessary: 


from, say, 150’s upwards. 


Shorter spindles. 

Finer spindle points. 

Slow movement of the carriage dur- 
ing spinning. 

Increased revolution of the spindles 
for twisting when the outward run is 
completed, 

A quick movement of 
during the run-in. 

A double speed-driving arrangement 
to effect the purpose just mentioned. 

A shorter length of stretch as higher 
counts are spun. 

A short shaper to permit of a change 
in the stretch being made. 

A drawing-up and backing-off ar- 
rangement worked by a strap, to per- 


the carriage 


mit a change being made in the draw- 
ing-up scrolls, and to avoid the abrupt 


action due to the use of a drawing-up~~ 


cone clutch. 

A winding motion, independent of 
the quadrant, to come into action just 
before the inward run is completed, 
to avoid snarls due to the change in 
the faller wires. 

A faller motion te prevent the faller 
wires straining the yarn during back- 
ing-off. 

The faller rods and shaft to 
work on anti-friction bowls to respond 
the effecting 


back 
instantly to motions 
them. 

Alterations in the weighting of the 
faller rods, and if possible lighter fal- 
ler rods and sickles. 

A good sensitive governor motion for 
automatically working the quadrant, 

A good nosing motion. 

Easily adjustable and positive roller 
motion, and gain and ratch motions. 

We can now enter into the details 
mentioned, and give methods adopted 
for obtaining them. Before doing so 


a gearing plan of a fine spinning mule 
is ilustrated in Fig. 1, and a word or 
two in explanation of it may prove 
useful. 

Apart from the usual gearing it will 
be noticed that, instead of the gen- 
erally applied drawing-up and back- 
ing-off by band, we have two strap- 
pulleys at ‘a” and “b.” These are fast 
and loose pulleys. In a subsequent 
drawing it will be shown how 
change is effected for drawing-up and 
backing-off through pulleys. 
The seroll shaft is driven direct from 
pulley “‘b” without the intervention of 
a cone clutch. 

Another feature to observe is shown 
at “H.” Here a fast and loose pulley 
are on the rim shaft, and through 
them, by suitable arrangements, the 
rim shaft is driven (when the ordinary 
driving belt is on loose pulley “G’’) 
just previous to the carriage reaching 
the roller bean. This will be fully 


the 


these 


__ SPINDLE 


STRAIGHT EDGE 


explained and illustrated as the notes 
proceed. 

The gearing at M, N, O is the jack- 
ing motion for gain and ratch, a more 


detailed drawing of which will be 
shortly given. 

The roller turning motion is marked 
at U, K, V, W, X, ¥ and Z, and a 
roller turning motion whilst winding 
is shown at “i” and “j.” Other parts 
of the mule illustrated are self-ex- 
planatory. 

“A” is the change place 
to 70 teeth. 

“B” is the change place for twist, 40 
to 120 teeth. 

“CO” is the change place 
out, 60 to 110 teeth. 
“Dp” is the change place for speed of 

spindles, 9 to 21 inches diameter. 


for draft, 30 


for drawing 
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“EK” is the change place for gain and 
stretch, 70 to 78 teeth. 

“p” is the change place for gain and 
stretch, 16 to 20 teeth. 

“F” is the change place for the shaper, 
12 to 70 teeth. 

Coming to the details, we will first 
mention the shorter spindles required 
for fine counts. A short spindle is a 
because small cops are re- 
quired, and it is, in the first place, ad- 
visable 


necessity 


to have as little unnecessary 


/ 


There need be 
no difficulty in obtaining these dimen- 
sions if the mule is sufficiently mod- 
ern and it is considered advisable to 
convert it to spin fine numbers. The 
spindle box would of course require to 
be bodily raised and to do this it must 
be detached and the necessary thick- 
ness of wood screwed on the top of the 
front of the carriage; the spindle box 


5% inches as possible. 


placed on this would occupy a cor- 
rect position for all practical purposes. 


a 
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weight as possible, especially in the 
spindles where the greatest proportion 
of power is always absorbed; and in 
the second place the cop should al- 
ways be spun on the spindle as near 
as possible to the bolster bearing, with 
the idea of giving stability and pre- 
venting vibration. 

The length of spindle would require 
to be about 14 inches long of which 
6 inches would be above the bolster. 
The topping of the spindle would be 
about 31% inches and the bevel as near 


In regard to the wharve, the accom 
panying sketch, Fig. 2, will indicate the 
position it ought to occupy relatively 
to the tin drum. If a straight edge 
is placed on the underside of the 
wharve it ought to just touch the un- 


derside of the tin drum shaft, or for a 


must be 0 
spindle, distance “A” 3/16 
spindle, distance “A” 3/8 
spindle, distance ‘‘A’”’ 9/16 


14 in. 
15 in. 
16 in. 
17 in. 


spindle, distance “A” 


The result of a long experience in 
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mules is represented in this small 
table. Its reason is almost obvious, 
for it will readily be understood that 
if the wharve is too high up the spin- 
dle, the band will press the spindle 
down on its footstep and produce 
friction sufficiently to add consider- 
ably to the power required to drive the 
niule, 


Ka, 


Te 





.SIDE VIEW. 





' 
' 


WA: 





On the other hand, if the wharve is 
too high up the spindle, the spindle 
will be lifted up and a dancing and 
vibration will ensue that will prove 
very damaging to the yarn and to the 
spindle. 

The spindle point must of necessity 
be as fine a spossible, say 28’s gauge. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
understand. If a spindle point is say 
¥% inch diameter, every revolution will 
release over 3/8 inch of yarn and this 
being done say 9,000 times in 12 sec- 
onds, it is clearly seen that only strong 


yarn could stand such an action. By 
making the point, say, 1/16 inch 
diameter, the amount released is only 
a fraction over 3/16 inch, and in addi- 
tion the strain is reduced during the 
run out by the slower revolutions of 
the spindles, this being an advantage 
because the gain in the carriage adds 
to the strain. 

The slow outward movement of the 
carriage; the increased speed of spin- 
dle at the head, and the quick run in 
are obtained by an arrangement called 
double speed driving. Fig. 3 will il- 
lustrate the general practice, though it 
may be added, there are other forms 
of such an arrangement. Fig. 4 will 
enable the reader to compare this with 
the usual practice of single speed driv- 
ing. 

The driving of the counter shaft 
takes place through two sets of three 
pulleys at “A” and “B,” whilst the 
mule is driven from the counter shaft 
by the pulley “F.”” When the mule is 
running out the straps from the line 
shaft are on the fast pulley “F’”’ in set 
“B,” and on the loose pulley “L” in 
set “A” respectively. Since backing- 
off can be performed quickly, the 
straps are moved to “L’”’ on the right 
of the set “B,” and to “F’”’ on the set 
“A.” This latter pulley being smaller 
than the fast pulley on set “B,” re- 
sults in the counter being driven at a 
higher speed, and consequently the 
backing off is completed quickly and 
the spindles run at a higher rate fora 
short time before the run-in 
mences. The speed of spindle during 
the run out may be about 4900 revolu-’ 
tions per minute, whilst they may run 
at 8200 runs per minute when twisting 
at the head. These numbers vary in 
different mills but the ones quoted are 
taken from very successful and recent 
mules spinning very high numbers, so 
that some confidence can be placed in 
them. 

The actions are entirely automatic 
and are brought about by the mechan- 
ism shown in the sketch which is prac- 
tically self-explanatory. To stop the 
mule entirely, the two driving-straps 
are moved on to the left hand loose 
pulley in each set “A” and “B.” 


com- 
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Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Woven Textures. 

FRED BRADBURY. 
Continued from March. 

With the particulars of warp and 
weft and compression as in the ex- 
ample given in the previous article, 
but having an angle of 30° formed 
by the weft. as at Fig. 18, let us deter- 
mine the set, from one of the follow- 
ing constructions, and the 
altered condition with the former. 

Hypothesis: 

Diameter of warp = 5}, 


compare 


of an inch. 


Diameter of weft in the direction of 
the warp = i, of an inch. 


Diameter of weft at right angles to 
the warp = ,}, of an inch. 

Cross section through the warp —. 

Angle formed by the weft = 30°. 

Construction: 

Draw a straight line, “xy,” of un- 
limited length; in “xy” take any 
point, “A’’; with “A” as centre de- 
scribe a cirele equal to diameter of 
the warp; from point “A” draw a 
straight line, “AB,” at right angles 
to “xy” an unlimited towards “B”; 
in “A B” select a point, “C,” at a dis- 
tance from the periphery of the circle 
circumscribing point “A” equal to the 
radius of the weft, in the direction at 
right angles to the warp. With “C” 
as centre describe a circle represent- 
ing this diameter of the weft; from 
centre, “CO,” draw straight lines, 
“CD,” “CE,” unlimited towards “D” 
and “E,” and parallel to “x y.’’ Pro- 
duce “C A” to “F” unlimited towards 
“PF.” In “A F” take a point, “G’’ equal 
in distance from “A” as “C.”’ Through 
the point, “G,” and parallel to “xy” 
draw straight lines, “GH” and 
“GI,” unlimited in the directions, “H” 
and “I.” Then “GC” is equal to one 
half diameter of weft plus one dia- 
meter of warp plus one-half diameter 
of weft, each one-half diameter of weft 
being taken at right angles to warp. 


” 


Then from point, “C,” draw a 
straight line representing the average 
inclination of the weft thread, and 
making an angle of 30° with “DC,” 
and cuting the straight line, “G H,” in 
the point, ‘“M.” From point “M” 
draw a perpendicular line with “G H” 
so as to meet “DC” in the point, “‘N.” 
Then the points, “M” and “C,’’ repre- 
sent the centre of the weft thread in 
and lowest positions re- 
spectively, and the distance, “NC,” is 
equal to one diameter of warp plus 
intersection of weft, or in other 
words to the distance which the 
centres of each consecutive pair of 
warp threads are apart, and the de- 
nominator of this distance in inches 
represents the number of tnreads per 
inch. 
Proof: “MN” is equal to dia- 
meter of warp plus one diameter of 
weft, since it equals, and is parallel 
to “GC,” and between the same par- 
allels, “HI” and “DE.” “MN” there- 
fore equals (1 ~ 276) + (1 + 142) = 
1 +93 = Perpendicular. (N. B. 
The perpendicular is always oppo- 
to the angle under consideration). 

Perpendicular = MN. 

Base = CD. 

Hypothenuse = MC. 

Let x = distance of base N C. 

The always opposite the 
complement of the angle under con- 
sideration. 

The hypotenuse is always opposite 
the right angle. 

The three interior angles of any tri- 
angle are together equal to two right 


its highest 


one 


one 


base is 


angles. 
Tangent — perpendicular + base = 
MN ~+NC=(1 ~ 98) — x. 
Tangent 30° = 1 + V 3; 
and (1 + 93) + (x +1—>1 + v3; 
= 1 + 98x — 1 + V3; 
=1+x— 93 + V3; 
= x? = 3 + (93 XK 93) = 1 = 2883, 
therefore x = 1 + 54 nearly. 
Cloth constructed according to the 
foregoing conditions would naturally 
contain 54 threads of warp per inch 
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and 63 threads of weft ( diameter of 
weft in direction of the warp). The 
result indicates a considerable differ- 
ence from the results obtained for the 
cloth constructed according to a pre- 
vious diagram with the same warp 
and weft. Thus it is seen that as the 
angle of the weft is reduced the set 
The converse of this is 
also true, so that if the number of 
threads of warp are increased the 
angle formed by the weft must also 


decreases. 


increase. 

It might be repeated here that the 
angle of 30° is selected as a minimum 
below which it would be unwise to 
go, because the piece would become 
too flimsy and loose, being necessarily 
constructed with fewer ends per inch, 


Amount of compression of weft 
% the original diameter. 

Angle formed by the weft 30° as at 
Fig. 18. 

Increase in diameter of weft in di- 
rection of warp due to compres- 
== (1 + 95) + [(3 + 4) X (1 = 95)] 
= [(1 + 95) + (8 + 380)] — 7 + 380 
= 1 + 54.28. Hence number of weft 
threads per inch = 54. 

Let x = Diameter of weft at right 
angles to warp. 

Then, letting “T’ equal 
(T + 4) X (1 + 95) X (1 + 95) = area 
of cross section of weft previous to 
compression, and T + 4 X (1 + 54.28) 
x x = area of cross section of weft 


sion 


99 ate 7 
-- 5 


‘, 


after compression. 
Then, since the area of cross section 


Pigr. 138 


without a 
the weft. 
that we cannot construct or alter the 
construction of a cloth so as to in- 
crease its lustre, etc., by 
any of the 


corresponding increase in 


It is therefore very evident 


considering 
individually. 
must be consid- 
However, the pres- 
sure upon the weft may be still fur- 
ther increased and so its reflecting sur- 


foregoing, 
Their relative effect 
ered collectively. 


face would be increased without de- 
creasing the angle from 30°. We shall 
then obtain a fabric which produces a 
Slightly better lustre, and is more 
nearly in accordance with practice. 

Hypothesis: 

Warp 2/220s cotton, diameter 1 + 276 
as béfore. 

Weft 1/20s mohair, diameter 1 — 95 
as before. 


remains unchanged. 
(T + 4) X (1 = 95) X (1 
+ 4) X (7 + 380) X x. 
(2 + x) — 4 + 95. 
Therefore, x = [( 4 — (95 X 7] 
4 + 665 —1 + 166.25. 
And 1 166 of an inch = diameter 
of weft at right angles to the warp. 
The number of warp threads per 
inch may be found as follows: 
Let x = distance N C. 
Perpendicular M N = 1 diameter of 
warp + 1 diameter of weft = 
1+ 276 +1 166 = 1 + 104. 
Perpendicular + Base = Tangent = 
(M N) = (NC) = (1 + 104) + x. 
Tangent 30° —- 1+ Vv3=(1 
+(x+i1-—1 104x. 
Multiply across. 
104x = Vv 3 + 1 


+ 95) = (T 


104) 
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x = V3 + 104 
+ (104 X 104) = 1 + 3605. 
x=vV (1 + 3605) — 1 = 60. 

The number of warp threads per 
inch natural to the foregoing particu- 
lars equals 60. 

Experience has taught the writer 
that a fabric made according to such 
conditions would produce a texture 
which cannot be said to be unsatisfac- 
tory, Inasmuch as its beauty would 
be enhanced at only a slight cost of 
its structure, but the improved beauty 
or lustre more than balances any ob- 
jection in its structure, i. e., in the re- 
duction of the warp threads without a 
corresponding increase of weft threads 
by reducing the angle of 45° to 30°. 

If the weft is made to produce an 
angle of from 35° to 36°, and the dia- 
meter of the weft in the direction of 
the warp is increased by compression 
from one-half to three-fourths its ori- 
ginal diameter, the results obtained 
not only produce very satisfactory re- 
sults, but coincide with the production 
of some of the best fabrics of the fore- 
going description, that have ever been 
placed upon the market. 

I make this assertion after a careful 
analysis of several makes of cloth of 
this character, of which the following 
is an example: 

Counts of warp 2/100s cotton; dia- 


meter = yh, 


v= 


of an inch. 

Counts of weft 1/ 24s mohair; dia- 
meter = ,), of an inch. 

Woven in 56 threads per inch in 
loom. 

Woven in 60 picks of weft per inch. 

Finished 60 ends per inch. 

Finished 60 picks per inch (actually 
60 to 61). 

Peripheries of weft, when woven or 
in gray, do not touch each other, but 
after the pieces are finished and the 
actually 
From this 


weft is compressed they do 
join close up to each other. 
we can very determine the 
amount of compression of the weft, 
etc., thus: 

(1.) To find the diameter of the weft 
in the direction of the warp: 
the finished fabric contains 60 picks 
per inch, and since the threads of weft 
are compressed so that their periph- 
eries naturally touch each other, 


easily 


Since 


their individual diameters in this di 
correction consequently equal 3, of an 
inch. 

(2.) Let x = the diameter of the 
weft in the direction at right angles to 
the warp. 

(a.) Area of weft 
before compression = (T + 4) X 
(1 + 95) X (1 + 95). (Equation 1). 

(b.) Area weft 
after compression — (T + 4) X 
(1 + 60) X x. (Equation 2.) 

Then, since the area of both 
sections remains unchanged (proved), 
equation 1, and equation 2, are equal 
to each other. 

(T + 4) X (1 = 95) X 1 = 9) = 
(T +4) X (1 + 60) KX (x + 1). 

Multiply across. 

95 X 95x = 60 X landx = 60 + 
(95 X 95) = 12 + 1805 = 1 + 150. 

(3.) Let x = the amount of compres- 
sion. Then(1 + 95) + [x * (1 + 95)]=— 
diameter of weft in the direction of 
the warp. (Equation 1.) 

Also ,\, (proved) = diameter of the 


of cross section 


of cross section of 


cross 


weft in the direction of the warp. 
(Equation 2.) 

Hence equation 1 and equation 2 are 
equal to each other. 1+ 60 = (1 + 95) 
+ [x X (1 + 95)] = [11 + 95) + (x + 
95)] = (x + 1) + 96. 

Mutiply across, and 
60x + 60 — 95 x 1 
60 = 35 
x = 35 + 60 = 7+ 12. Amount 
of compression of weft. 

Further, upon referring to Fig. 19, 
that the perpendicular 
“MN,” equals one diameter of warp 
+ one diameter of weft (at right 
the warp) which, in this 
respectively equal (1+188) + 
(1 + 150) = (1 + 83). 

We have previously shown that the 
finished cloth contains 60 threads per 
inch, 


= ae a 
and 


we observe 


angles to 


case, 


distance of one 
diameter of warp, plus one intersec- 
tion of weft — ,j, of an inch = base 


therefore the 


“ne. 
(4.) To find the angle formed by the 
weft, we proceed as follows: 
Tangent of any angle = Perpendicu- 
lar + Base = MN NQG =< 
(1 + 83) + (1 60) = 60 ~— 83 = 
0.72289. 
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When the numerical value or tri- 
gonometrical ratio of the tangent of 
an angle 0.7229, or 60 + 83, as 

°o ror 


above, then the angle = 35° 52’, 
proximately 36°. 


or ap- 


Therefore, the cross section through 
the warp illustrated at Fig. 19 shows 
the angle which is formed by the weft 
to be one of 36°. 

The construction of this figure is ex- 
actly the same as for Fig. 18, except 
that the line “MC” makes an angle 
with “DC” cwecording to the 
above calculation, instead of 30° as 
previously shown in Fig. 18. 

We have very fully, and 
clearly how it is possible to determine 
any angle which warp and weft form 
relatively with each other, together 
with their effect upon certain kinds of 
fabrics. 

These important principles will next 
be reduced to simple formule for 
the benefit of those engaged in the 
manufacture of woven textures in 
which the angles, etc., play an import- 
aunt part, and we shall also apply our 
knowledge of this subject to the man- 
ufacture of other fabrics which are of 
equal, or even more, importance than 
those already referred to. 

(To be continued.) 


of 36° 


shown 





Selvedges. 


Selvedges on the woolen fabric, and 
indeed on all fabrics, serve a two-fold 


purpose. One of these is esthetic in its 
nature, the other is_ utilitarian. 
Neither feature of the selvedge can be 
neglected without serious loss to the 
piece, and consequent disadvantage to 
the manufacturer. To understand the 
full significance of the selvedge we 
will have to go somewhat into detail. 

he observer who enters a whole- 
sale house, or even the tailor’s estab- 
lishment, cannot help but notice, as he 
looks at the pieces of woolen cloths in 
rows and piles about the shelves and 
counters, the selvedges of the goods. 
If the observer looks more closely, 
takes a piece in his hand, and unroll- 
ing it, holds it up to view, then, even 
moré than before, the selvedge makes 
its impress upon him. We would be 
slow to assert that the observer is al- 


ways conscious of the appearance and 
presence of the selvedge. This will 
depend largely upon the success in its 
manufacture and construction. But 
whether conscious or unconscious, its 
impression and its general effect is a 
matter of considerable reality. 

A buyer takes up a piece, and look- 
ing at it, makes up his mind that he 
does not like it. He does not know 
just why. If he were asked, perhaps 
he could not without thought 
give his reasons. But on considering 
the matter thoroughly it would finally 
appear that the selvedges were the 
feature that caused the note of dis- 
cord. Unless a man is a technical 
man, unless he has some interest at 
stake, he will hardly even consciously 
But this does 
not destroy the truth of the fact that 
properly made and 
finished, go a long way to enhance and 
beautify the general effect of the 
On the other hand, any ob- 
server, even the most casual, will ad- 
mit that a poorly made, badly colored, 
miserably finished selvedge is a posi- 
tive detriment to a piece of cloth from 
start to finish. The true result of the 
use of a selvedge so far as the esthetic 
feature is concerned, should be a con- 
dition of perfect harmony and accord 
between the selvedge and the body of 
the goods. If the selvedge is really 
correctly managed it will have the 
double effect of setting off the beau- 
ties ef the cloth, and of not attracting 
itself. To do 
this and do it well, requires no little 
amount of skill and judgment. 

So much for the esthetic side of the 
use of the selvedge. As to its utili 
tarian purpose, we all know that it is 
so made that it will serve to protect 
the outside edges of the piece. It is 
strong enough to hold the outside 
warp threads firmly. Without the 
selvedge, the continual pull on the 
outer warp yarns by the filling would 
curl them over or under on to the 
body of the cloth, and thus make an 
exceedingly poor finish, or no finish at 
all, at the edges of the piece. In the 
finishing department there are many 
processes that could not be satisfac- 
torily undergone upon the whole face 


some 


observe the selvedge. 


selvedges, when 


goods. 


conscious attention to 
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surface of the piece, unless the selv- 
and 
strengthen the edges of the goods. In 


was there to support 


edge 


these ways the selvedge becomes a 


very useful and indispensable feature. 


Vhile we may say all the above re- 
garding the two-fold purpose of the 
selvedge, it may be further remarked 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
selvedges can be neglected in any way 
without harm and injury to the cloth. 
that 


there are some finishers who do not 


Personal experience has shown 


have the right idea regarding this 
apparently trifling part of the work. 
Let us never forget a point of vast 
import in connection with this whole 
question; and that is, that a correctly 
made selvedge, one which fulfils both 
purposes, as explained and 
does it completely, is an indication of a 
carefully mill; and if we 
know that the mill is well managed, 
we have at once a good recommenda- 
tion for the output. Look at 
this assertion in the light of its oppo- 


You take up 


above, 


managed 


mill's 
site extreme. a piece of 
cloth; the selvedges you at 
serve are chopped and 
turned in and worn away, badly col- 
ored and badly woven. The natural 
inference is, at that that cloth 
was made by a careless overseer, 
turned out by a shiftless finisher, and 
mill which is 
and laxity. 

instances, 


once ob- 


wrinkled, 


once, 


indicates a 
looseness 


probably 
managed with 
In the majority of 
where such a state of affairs exists, 
or where the selvedge has had to be 
pre- 


vast 


trimmed off because it was not 
sentable, you will make this most nat- 
ural inference regarding the finisher 
and the mill itself. The question of 
correct thus 
which may well demand attention. 

The next question that naturally fol- 
lows as to the purposes which the 
selvedge is intended to fulfill, would 
be one connected with the manufac- 
ture and management of the selvedge 
itself. 

To be a useful selvedge, it is neces- 
sary, generally, that it be made of a 
heavier yarn than that of the goods, 
and also perhaps that it be so construc- 
ted that its weave shall be closer and 
more solid and compact. If this is 


selvedges becomes one 


attended to, it will have the desired 


effect of 
piece straight, smooth and workable. 


keeping the edges of the 
If the cloth happens to be of a heavy 
grade, it is customary to employ only 
plain and usually of the 
same stock and weave as that of the 


selvedges, 


fabric. It is possible by merely inter- 


lacing the selvedge yarns with the 


yarns of the cloth to make a desirable 
and serviceable 


selvedge for heavy 


fabrics. If the goods are light weights 


and fancy weaves, the procedure, 
from the nature of the case, must be 
different. 


colors, and weave, would not be out of 


To use the same material, 


the question, and so the most work- 
able selvedge is one of heavier yarns 
woven in basket weaves. As to color, 
the great thing is to determine on a 
color which shall add to the appear- 
ance of the whole fabric, either by a 
pleasing harmony or an agreeable con- 
trast. The important design of the 
selvedge, so far as the beauty of the 
piece is concerned, is only attained 
when in color, width and weave, the 

! and detract 


selvedge does not 
the general effect of the whole 


adds 
from 
piece. 

The ingenuity of the finisher is con- 
stantly taxed in handling selvedges. 
kven a good selvedge may be injured 
and damaged by careless work in the 
finishing department. The pulling, 
when selvedges are tacked or 

together, may tend towards 
twisting or curling them in. The ap- 
plication of soap or of friction may 
sive rise to this trouble, or the differ- 
stock in the selvedge from 
that in the piece may have much to do 
with bad work along the selvedge 
lines. If the body of the cloth shrinks 
less readily than the selvedge, tight 
selvedges will prevail. If 
site is the condition, then the selvedges 
will be loose, and either condition is 
bad enough. This latter is very apt to 
be the case if cotton is employed as a 
selvedge material. These irregulari- 
ties, wherever they are found, will re- 
quire all the care and skill the finisher 
can command to keep them from in- 
juriously affecting all the after pro- 
tight selvedge works 
meanly at the gigs, sometimes getting 


even 


sewed 


ence of 


the oppo- 


cesses. A 
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so much more work than the body of 
the goods, that it is entirely worn 
away. The loose selvedge hangs and 
rags so much that it gets into the 
shear blades and is clipped and chop- 
ped out of all form and serviceable- 
ness. In both cases the pressing can- 
not help but enhance the trouble al- 
ready existing. 

The fact of the matter is that about 
all the finisher can do is simply to 
struggle along as best he can when he 
gets hold of a bad line, and then al- 
ways keep an eye to the stock, weave 
and condition of the selvedges as they 
come to him, so that any serious devia- 
tions may be rectified in the making. 
Happy, indeed, is the finisher who la- 
bors under a manufacturer who fully 
appreciates the necessity of a good 


selvedge. MANUFACTURER. 





Beavers. 


The finishing of beavers, like most 
other face finished presents 
many points of interest which, to say 
the least, are worthy of special atten- 
tion. The low grade goods of this 
class are by far the hardest to finish 
and we will therefore devote ourselves 
to the consideration of this kind. 

Low grade beavers almost always 
imply cotton warp either wholly or in 
part, and usually quite a considerable 
percentage of cotton in the filling, and 
for this reason the satisfactory finish- 
ing of the same, becomes one of the 
most diflicult problems the finisher 
has to grapple with. The production 
of sufficient lustre becomes quite a 
serious item for the one who has to 
furnish it for the finished fabric and 
no doubt too much is often expected 
of the finisher in this line. To produce 
a lustre on low grade goods, where 
there is no lustre inherent in the fibre 
of which the fabric is composed is 
quite a hard matter, and if too much 
is not asked in this line, it may per- 
haps be produced if all due care is 
taken and plenty of work applied at 
the right time. It is to this point that 
we Wish to call special attention and 
show bow a little extra labor rightly 
employed may work some astonishing 
results in the finished fabric. 


goods, 


As the foundation for a good finish 
on face-goods is always laid in the full- 
ing mill, great care must be taken 
that this part of the work is rightly 
performed, and to this end we must 
turn our first attention to the proper 
making of the soap. While the soap 
should be of good quality care must 
be had not to have it too heavy; that 
is, the amount of hard soap to be used 
should be considerably less than we 
would use on all-wool beavers. Red 
oil soap which is often used on these 
goods is not fit to be used and when 
the matter is properly investigated 
there is no saving made in the use of 
this soap, as is often thought by those 
using it, but a good palm oil soap is 
the thing to use. It is as cheap as any 
for the service rendered, and in every 
way is better fitted for the work. The 
feeling of the goods is materially en- 
hanced over what it would be if red 
oil soap be used. Cotton seed oil soap 
is preferable to the latter although not 
near as good as the palm oil. Tallow 
or tallow chip soaps should not be 
used for the reason that the removal 
of the soap from the goods is too hard 
to accomplish. 

If palm oil is used, we should be 
careful not to have the body of the 
soap too heavy, and should not use 
above two ounces of hard soap to the 
gallon. The strength of the soap on 
the other hand may be made a little 
more than the average, for the reason 
that low stock usually is accompanied 
by considerable grease and other for- 
eign matter which the alkali of course 
is expected to remove. Have the soap 
strong enough to properly cut all the 
grease on the stock, and after all this 
and other foreign matter is once prop- 
erly cut and has become one with the 
soap, we must keep close watch that 
the whole does not become exhausted 
and thus set the grease again. 

By adding a trifle of fresh soap now 
and then, taking care not to get the 
goods too wet, we may be sure that 
everything will be in the right 
dition for removal in the washer when 
the goods come from the mill. 

In finishing these goods we are de- 
prived of one way to make weight, 


con- 
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that is by shrinkage, for these goods 
as well as all cotton warp face goods 
depend upon the total covering of the 
cotton as one of the important points 
towards a good face. If we should 
set these goods up in length the cotton 
warp would be forced to the surface 
ind no matter what we should do 
after, we would have a speckled and 
motley looking face, which would be 
nade worse by the steaming the goods 
receive, for the cotton will certainly 
not take the same lustre as the woolen 
stock, no matter how poor this might 
be. So then, having 
making weight taken from us, we will 
fall 
ineans to regulate this matter. 
have only the filling to deal with, to 
which to apply the flocks, it becomes 


this means of 


have to back on flocks as the 


As we 


at once apparant that unless the filling 
is very good, which on low grade goods 
is out of the flocks 
should be of very good quality. Only 


question, the 


ilecks which possess the felting prop 
erty to a large degree should be used 
and then they will adhere to the goods 
in good shape and not sift out at the 
first handling the goods receive after 
they are dry. We must not 
that judicious flocking is of benefit to 
the goods, but let the process be ever 
so judiciously performed, if the flocks 
are not what they should be all the 
labor goes for naught and had better 
be left undone. kind 
of flocks the which 
arises is the 
them 
As it has been often said before, so 
now here, there is no use to try and 


forget 


Given the right 
next question 
proper application of 


to the goods. 


flock goods until they become warm, 
for it is not till then that the felting 
begins. Unless the amount to be ap- 
plied is very large the flocks should be 
put on the goods as soon as they be- 
come warm, and if possible in small 
This is all the 
run 


quantities at a time. 


more readily done as the goods 
long enough in the mill to give plenty 
of time for it. As soon as the flocks 
which have been applied, are absorbed 
by the goods and seem to adhere to 
them another small supply should be 


added and so on until all the flocks are 


put on which This 
naturally takes care and time which 
we are not always willing or able to 


bestow, but if we want to produce a 


are required. 


well-finished piece of cloth this fact 
cannot be successfully overlooked. On 
low grade face-goods this is one of 
the most important points to remem- 
ber, and is the very foundation of an 
acceptable piece of cloth. 

After the fulling has been properly 
performed, we come to the scouring or 
washing. This should not be more 
than a rinsing process, but for all that 


it should be thoroughly done, for we 


must always bear in mind the luster- 


ing process which is to follow later 


on, and it will not do to slight these 


goods in the least, for every short- 
coming here is sure to show up to dis- 
advantage fin- 
ished. Use plenty of warm water to 
first get all the dirty stuff out of 


them and follow this up with a gener- 


when the goods are 


ous supply of cold water to make sure 
that 
It will not 


every trace of soap is removed. 
pay to stint the goods in 
the washer. When the 
clean they are tightly rolled up and 


If goods are 


goods are 


laid down flat to drain. 
that is, if they weigh over 25 
ounces, it will be best to slightly ex- 
tract them before rolling, as they will 
not drain night to 
make them in fit condition for the gig. 
find another point 
should not be overlooked on 


heavy, 


sufficiently over 


Now in this, we 
which 
these goods, as well as on all face- 
goods, and that is to give the goods 
all the time you can on the rolls and 
have them wound as tightly as possi- 
ble. 
the goods which can not be got in any 
this makes it 
large 


This will impart a smoothness to 


other way. Of course 


necessary to have quite a 
amount of goods in the wet state, but 
they require time to get right. 


goods should be 


them 
The gigging on these 
all one way for the very reason that 
we have to save all the fibre that we 
possibly can, and if we reverse the 
goods at all we will sustain a heavy 
loss of fibres which means a so much 
We should go slow to 


using old work and 


face. 
with, 


yp orer 


commence 
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when about half done the goods are 
cropped pretty well down, but not too 
low, and should be given runs enough 
to even the fibres up in good shape. 
We then use sharper work, but at no 
time should breakers be used if it can 
be avoided. 

After finishing the goods on the gig 
they are taken to the steaming ma- 
chine and given a thorough steaming. 
Ordinarily one steaming on each cyl- 
inder is sufficient, but on these goods 
we find that two and even three 
steamings on each cylinder are re- 
quired to produce the desired lustre. 
This can best be determined only by 
experince and this should be the guide. 
After the steaming they are ready for 
the dye house, and as they are both 
cotton and wool dyed at this place, 
the usual speck dyeing process, after 
coming back from the dye house, cap 
be omitted. The goods are now taken 
to the wet-gig and given a thorough 
wet gigging. Wet gigs should be 
clothed with wood fibre brushes and 
not with worn out teasels, for the re- 
sults will be much better and streaks 
will be avoided. Plenty of water 
should be used on the wet gig and six 
runs are none too many for good re- 
sults. They should again be tightly 
rolled up and left over night 
extracting and drying them. 


before 
If they 
have been properly cropped the final 
shearing will not be a very elaborate 
process, but for a good effect runs 
should not be stinted, and as many be 
given as time will permit. The rais- 
ing brush should not be applied too 
hard, as this will only tend to roughen 
the face and can do no good. Plenty 
of brushing with steam, both before 
and after pressing, will bring the 
goods to that condition which will 
make them salable. 

REAUMUR. 





—When defects are found in cloth, 
the cause of which can be traced to 
any irregularity in a preparatory pro- 
cess of the warp, it is advisable to 
point out each individual case to the 
responsible person, in order to prevent 
repetitions of the same kind. 


Rotary Fulling Mill. 


MADE BY THE RODNEY HUNT MACHINE 
CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


This mill is made from new patterns 
throughout, specially designed and 
adapted for the Balbian Patent Sys- 
tem of Fulling, the essential and im- 
portant improvement being the revolv- 
ing guide rings through which the 
goods are drawn by the main squeeze 
rolls. These rings are made of brass 





= 


AC 


HOT 


and are bolted to the 
which is kept 


cogged disk, 
revolving, and each 
string of cloth is constantly turning 
and changing position from side to 
side, preventing wrinkles and streaks, 
and the goods are fulled exactly alike 
and felted evenly. The soap is thus 
applied evenly and ah cloudy effects 
are prevented. and needs no atten- 
tion after the soap is on the piece until 
finished. All pieces are finished alike 
and at the same time. 

The slow movement of the revolving 
rings keeps the goods open and they 
do not catch up or become twisted. A 
simple and reliable stop-motion ar- 
rangement is secured in connection 
with the ring device, which stops the 
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mill instantly in case of knotting, al 
though knotting of the goods is almost 
wholly prevented by the revolving 
rings. 

The form and capacity of the mill 
are especially designed for the best re- 
Full- 


less 


sults from the revolving rings. 
ing, in from 20 to 40 per cent. 
time than without them is claimed, 
according to the kind and form of the 
mill. 
like the cut, can be used, or a double 
set for six desired. The 
improved crimping box, for fulling in 
length can be controlled and retained 
at any desired pressure. 

The nrain squeeze rolls have cast 
iron which can be covered 
with wood, presenting grain ends to 
the cloth, or they may be covered with 
brass, or rubber, as desired. The rolls 
have side flanges of brass usually, al- 
though the plain wide faced rolls are 
often preferred. The wood faced rolls 


A single set for three strings, 


strings, as 


centres 


have each piece of wood firmly keyed 
and a circular collar covering ends of 
keys on side of rolls. There is provided 
any style of mouthpiece desired for 


conducting the cloth to the rolls. The 
cut represents the mounthpiece made 
of wood and arranged to adjust from 
outside of mill, and conform capacity 
to weight of goods and number of 
strings. The makers also furnish the 
adjustable, upright rolls, made of lig- 
num-vite, or of finished cast iron, 
plain or fluted. 

The mill frame is made of cast iron 
and the casings of best Georgia hard 
pine, and like all machines made by 
this company, every part is made in 
the most thorough manner. The loca- 
tion of side tlanges for supporting mill 
on the floor may be varied up or down 
and front doors made with more or 
less opening. Friction clutch or tight 
and loose driving pulleys are provided 
as preferred. 
and other devices for special work are 
also provided when desired. 

These mills are made in 

Number one is three feet 
three strings and number two is four 
feet wide for six strings, between the 
casings. 


Stretching attachments 


two sizes. 
wide for 


Kuit Goods Men Dine. 


The Naiional Association of Knit 
Goods Manufacturers, which was or- 
ganized about a year ago, 
to have held its first annual banquet 
on March 30 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
A large number of invitations were 
sent out to prominent members of 
the trade, and a good attendance was 
assured.Among those expected to be 
present were Charles E. Russell, of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and also a 
member of the Sub-Committee 
on knit goods schedule; W. P. Brown- 
low, of Tennessee, author of the bill to 
establish a Department of Commerce 
and Manufacturers, who was expected 
to speak on that topic; Wm. Harper, of 
the Philaldelphia Museums, who was 
to discuss the the extension of foreign 
trade. In addition a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee was ex- 
pected to speak, also Local Appraiser 
Wilbur F. Wakeman. H. W. Bible 
Secretary of the Association, had 
charge of the arrangements. We re- 
gret not being able to give a better 
or more complete report, as the ban- 
quet occurs at a time when this 
magazine is in press. 


was 





Artificial silk, produced from nitro- 
cellulose, has the well-known disagree- 
able property of losing about 90 per 
cent. of its strength in the wet state, 
whereby great difficulties in dyeing 
are caused. According to a recent 
patent this defect can be obviated by 
either adding 15 per cent. of formalde- 
hyde to the solvents used in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, or by treating 
the finished thread with this reagent. 


—The “Japan Herald” states that 
Japan cotton yarns are better in qual- 
ity than Bombay spinnings, although 
this is not generally known in the in- 
terior of China. ‘They were first 
shipped to China as a substitute for 
Bombay yarn during the plague, and 
the excellence of their quality has be- 
come to be understood by the Chinese. 
They are also slightly cheaper. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The remarkably balmy weather of 
early March brought out the best 
trade on hosiery thus far this year. 
Underwear has not been as fortunate, 
but a single warm day has proved 
sufficient to show the trade in reserve. 
Taken altogether the outlook for 
spring, summer and fall is at least 
that of an average year. From now 
on weather is the principal factor. 
Manufacturers are showing some hesi- 
tancy over the slumps in the stock 
market, caused by the war scare, and 
the approach of warm weather seems 
likely to give the New Bedford strike 
a new lease of life, particularly as the 
operatives at other centres have gone 
back to work and can consequently 
aid the help of the whaling city in 
prolonging its struggle. 

Some months we get so much con- 
flicting testimony from various houses 
that it is hard to put the whole to- 
gether and deduce a conservative gen- 
eral opinion. This month, however, 
we get substantially the same story 
from four of the oldest and largest 
houses in the trade and naturally in- 
fer that it is a waste of time to press 
further, looking for dissenters. 

Buying has not been heavy since 
March 1, but in hosiery, particularly, 
the sales have been eminently satis- 
factory, measured by the past. But 
more important, in this connection, is 
the fact that a large part of the trade 
has been clear gain. The trade has 
worked more or less around the edges, 
but a certain number of duplicate 
orders will be forthcoming, while 
many a buyer’s eye has been caught 
in this forced visit of purchasers for 
seasonable needs. In short, it 
jobbers two chances at the same man, 
instead of one, and he profits by it. 
Most firms seem to be banking on 
trade which will fully equal that of 
last year, but scarcely more. 

Mills have not been so generally em- 
ployed as they are now for a long 
period. Little is heard about cancel- 


gives 


lations, and prices are well main- 
tained. 

The most interesting gossip is over 
the hosiery counters. Fancies are in 
increasing demand and orders on any- 
thing like desirable goods are being 
filled by piecemeal. “They go like hot 
cakes even in staid New England,” 
says one dealer. It is hard to believe 
how many men and women,—for men, 
where they buy fancies, choose even 
brighter styles than wWwomen,—are 
wearing plaids or some modification 
thereof. This in the case of women, 
because many of the fancy socks have 
black feet and so do not add to the 
rainbow aspects of windy, muddy, 
and rainy days. It is difficult to be- 
lieve the statement of several houses 
that the introduction of fancies has 
not cut into the demand for staple 
blacks, but it is doubtless true that 
the fancy trade has largely been ad- 
tional. Sooner or later hosiery in ro- 
man stripes is sure to be shown, but 
not until foreign manufacturers are 
able to fill the call for plaids promptly. 
Buyers at Chemnitz who held off, ex- 
pecting a break in prices, in many in 
stances got caught by the advance in 
operatives’ pay, because of this pres- 
sure for gay and novel designs. Bet- 
ter grades are rather more in demand. 
Fleece-lined goods keep up remarkably 
well, 

In underwear, New England jobbers 
say summer goods start slowly, but 
this is the least promising section of 
the country at present. There is a 
feeling in several of the shrewdest 
that the general tendency in 
prices is upward. 


heads 


Kuiited Plushes, 


An American inventor has brought 
out an impfovement in knitted fabrics 
certain 

‘“plush-threads,” are so 
knitted into the body of the fabric as to 
form definite contrasts, figures, or de- 


in which cords or threads, 


known as 


signs, either in color, relief. 


material, or all four, and allow of be- 


shape, 
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ing suitably napped thereafter, if de- 
sired, without injury to the body 
fabric. The invention is particularly 
adapted to fabrics knitted on circular- 
knitting machines. 

The objects of the invention are (a) 
to produce a fabric with intermittent 
and recurring visible series or groups 
of pattern-loops, the loops of the same 
group being of substantially the same 
height or length groups 
contrasting with each otherin 


and adjacent 
lengthof 


viewsof a fabricshowing theinvention. 
Fig. 5 is an enlarged perspective view 
of a portion of the fabric, showing 
the construction in detail. 

The fabric, thus constructed, differs 
from others of this class, in having a 
plush-thread surface of alternating 
series of loops of plush- 
which loops are 
Such groups 
inter- 
visible 


groups or 
threads, some of 
shorter than the others. 
aranged so as to be 


recurrently 


are 


mittently and 





is sociale” 


i é. 


» 
= 
—_ 
a 


material, or any 
differentiations; 
method for pro- 


loops, color, shape, or 
one or such 
(b) to provide a new 
ducing such a fabric. 

Some patterns, such as straight and 
diagonal stripes, can be produced by 
a slight alteration in the arrangement 
of parts of the present plush-ma- 
These objects are obtained in 
this new device in the illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawings. 

Figures 1 and 2 are enlarged verti- 
eal sectional views showing the con 


.more of 


chines, 
manner 


struction of the stitches and the rela- 
tive. positions of the threads in detail 
Figures 3 and 4 are perspective plan 


relation of such 
and the number 
of loops in each group being varied at 
pleasure, whereby various patterns or 
designs may be formed upon the sur- 
face, as desired. This new method of 
making such a fabric consists in inter- 
lacing plush-threads through loops of 
and 
in so arranging the plush-threads that 
they will appear above the surface of 
the fabric in groups or series of loops, 
alternating 
group of a different height o 
for instance, one group “Z” 


and invisible, the 
groups to each other 


the binding-threads of the fabric 


another 
r length— 
composed 


each group with 


of long high loops and a neighboring 
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group “Y’ composed of short low loops 
—and the groups being separated from 
each other by short loops of plush- 
threads tightly interlaced with the 
body fabric. 

Referring to Fig. 1, “A” represents 
the binding thread composing the 
foundation texture or body of the fab- 
ric—such as knit shirting or hosiery, 
for example—and which may be of 
any suitable material. Into this the 
plush-thread “B” is interlaced or knit, 
“E,” in such a manner as to 
form a long loop raised considerably 
above the general surface of the fab- 
ric. These loops may be knit in series 
of groups of two or more, as may be 
desired. At “E” this plush-thread is 
interlaced, or knit, in such a manner 
as to form a short loop, “B,” raised 
only slightly above the body as com- 
pared with the long loop. These short 
loops may be also knit in series or 
groups. In this figure there is a group 
of three long high loops and one of 
four medium height, 
and short loops tightly interlaced with 
the body fabric and between each of 
the long or short loops. 

This method of knitting will permit 
of infinite varieties of design as re- 
gards the outline of the figure, thus 
formed in relief by the difference in 
height of the respective loops or series 
of loops. At the same time, if desired 
plush-thread, “C,” which 
may be of different color or material 
or both, may in the same way be inter- 
laced or knit into the body, “A,” and 
loops “B B’” so as to form a similar 
series or group of short loops “C” un- 
der the long loops formed by plush- 
thread “B” and in a similar manner 
several such threads may be knit so 
as to produce several series or groups 
of different colors and materials. 

At “E” the plush-thread “C” is knit 
so as to, in its turn, the 
surface and form a long loop or 
series or group of loops, “C” ‘over 
the short loop “B’” of the first plush- 
thread. In this case there will be no 
variety or relief, but a contrast of 
color or material will be attained, and 
the design resulting will depend upon 
the arrangement and dimensions of 


as at 


short loops of 


a second 


come to 


the respective group The 
longs loops, “B’” and “C’” may, if de- 
now be napped, as shown at 
“a” Figs. 3, 4, and 5 when the con- 
trast of the respective plush-threads 
“B” and “C’” will appear in the 
napped surface both in color, ma- 
terial, ard design, as shown at “f f’”, 
Fig. 4. 
Referring 


of loops. 


sired, 


to Fig 2, here but one 
plush-thread is shown, the contrast on 
the surface showing in the relief at- 
tained in the knitting of groups of 
long and high and short and medium 
height loops. In this case the long 
loops may be napped, if desired, leav- 
ing the short loops unnapped, as in 
Fig. 3 at “f’ g,” thus forming a con- 
trast in relief. 

Referring to the machine which the 
inventor prefers to use in carrying out 
the method of knitting this fabric, a 
form of circular-knitting machine is 
employed with which the plush-bur is 
and first introduce the body- 
into the needles in the regular 
and then (having adjusted the 
cam or cams on the pattern-wheel and 
knitting-cylinder of the machine so 
that a design consisting of plush- 
thread loops corresponding to that ar- 
rangement of cams is to be woven un- 
to the body), the plush thread or 
threads are placed into the segmental 
plush-bur, and the machine started. 

Whenever it is desired to change the 
position of the groups of loops or the 
arrangement of the short or long loops 
with relation to each other, the posi- 
tion of the cams upon the pattern- 
wheel and upon the knitting-cylinder 
are correspondingly changed. , 


used, 
yarn 
way, 





The Little Hustler Fleecing Machine. 


Fleeced goods have been, and still 
continue to be, very popular. Some 
objection has been made to fleeced 
goods, on the ground that the fleecing 
or napping tenders the goods. This 
is a serious fault and one that is likely 
to occur unless the fleecing is properly 
done. It was to meet the demand for 
a machine which would accomplish 
this work in a satisfactory manner, 
that John McGinnis, who was at that 
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time superintendent of the Harder 
Knitting Co., and is now superintend- 
ent of the new mill of the Athens 
Knitting Co... designed the “Little 
Iiustler Fleecing Machine.” He knew 
the results that he wanted to obtain, 
and he was successful in making a 
machine which would accomplish 
these results. 

This machine makes an even fleece 
on both sides of the fabric, at the same 
operation. It removes all foreign mat- 
ter, such as burrs, 
that would irritate 
claimed that it injure the 
cloth in and is 
so constructed that it is impossible to 


make streaks or bare spots, or to fleece 


and shives 
skin. It is 


seeds 
the 
does not 


the slightest degree, 


one side of the goods more than the 
other. It requires no attendance from 
a skilled machinist. One man can at- 
tend three machines, and no time or 
stock is lost by the sewing of ends to- 
gether, as each piece is handled inde- 
pendently. There is a pneumatic at- 
tachment (which is practically noise- 
less) to remove the lint and dust from 
the cloth, and prevent it from getting 
out into the room. The adjustments 
are simple and can be made while the 
machine is in operation. The illustra- 
tion shows how compact and simple it 
is, and an inspection of the machine 
in operation certainly demonstrates 
how well it does its work. 

The question of price, which to many 
manufacturers is the most important, 
has been placed at a figure 
should be the reach of all. 


which 
within 


. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed to 
give ample opportunity of testing the 
merits of this device, and reference is 
made to a number of manufacturers 
using the machine, among 
may be mentioned William 
Harder, Jr., President of the Harder 
Knitting Groat & Son, 
Hudson River Knitting Mill; A. P. 
Pitcher, Mellenville Knitting Co.; 
George H. Lape, Hudson, N. Y.; Henry 
Hudson, Hudson, N. Y.; Powhatan 
Manufacturing Norfolk, Va. It 
can be obtained of The Little Hustler 
Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


who are 


whom 


Co.; Edwin 


Co., 





Necessity for a Change. 


This year began auspiciously for our 
knit goods industries, and gave pro- 
mise of the most satisfactory trade 
conditions. ‘he spring of 1897, owing 
to the depression prevailing, was by 
no means bright for 
manufacturers, but after midsummer 
had been reached the mist rolled 
away, business began to improve, and 
continued until the close of the sea- 
son. Now comes the necessity for a 
change. 

The undoubted tendency is towards 
ladies’ fancy vests, instead to those of 
plain and solid colors. Many of the 
later novelties in figures and shades 
which I have seen of late, are of ex- 
quisite beauty, and the range in this 
department of industry is enlarging 
day by day. Still with the wearer of re- 
fined taste, it must not be too gaudy, 
but of delicate shades. The variety 
in ladies’ vests was never so great as 
now. For men’s wear silk, part silk, 
camel’s hair, lisle thread, cotton mix- 
tures, ete., in delicate colors, are the 
coming undershirt for midsummer. 
For the aproaching summer and fall 
months, some manufacturers are mak- 
ing extra preparations for placing 
upon the market goods that will excel 
in quality, color, and finish anything 
that has previously been introduced. 

The knitting mills are experiencing 
a wonderful period of progress, with 
the production enormous, out-stripping 
all previous seasons. Manufacturers 
in some imbued with a 


our domestic 


sections are 
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commendable spirit of enterprise; 
new works are being erected, exten- 
sive additions are being made; modern 
machinery is being purchased and in- 
troduced, that must accrue to the 
benefit and profit of the large and im- 
portant interests involved. Some 
manufacturers have reached a point 
of great excellence in the manufacture 
of the finer and more costly make of 
knit underwear, such as silk, worsted 
and merino fabrics. 

The introduction of these inimitable 
gems of the designer’s and knitter’s 
art, is destined to cause a widespread 
and deserved admiration of the per- 
fection that has been reached by some 
of our American Manufacturers. It 
must be obvious to many of the old 
line manufacturers, the necessity for 
a change of some kind. For financial 
resources, fine and substantial mater- 
ial, and inventive genius, all contri- 
bute to the manufacture of knit fab- 
rics that the manufacturer can point 
to with unpardonable pride, and say: 
“Don’t they beat the foreign made 
goods!” The machinist’s aim is to 
produce good, simple and efficient ma- 
chinery, to ease the work of the knit- 
various 


simplifying the pro- 


best 


ter, by 
produce the 
substantial, and the 


cesses so as to 
shaped, most 
most attractive article for the trade, 
with a due regard to the economy of 
operation, also to meet home and for- 
eign competition. 

Another 
apparel, 
rapidly, is the 


wearing 
which is growing in favor 
knit underskirt and 

There is no more 
The knit 
ted corset cover is also meeting with 


article of ladies’ 


bodice combined. 
comfortable garment worn. 
good success. This comparatively re 
cent innovation is the best fitting gar- 
ment imaginable, and is somewhat 
after the pattern of the knitted jersey. 
It is made in two shades, and I would 
say it is the coming corset cover, for 
while it fitting, 
other style of goods made that 
stretch and give with the body. 
The last, but not least, is infants’ 
underwear. The new born 
since the world began, for aught we 
know, or have any knowledge of, has 


there is no 
will 


is tight 


babe, 


been wrapped in swaddling clothes by 
the-kind and solicitous hands of lov- 
ing admirers, until lately, when the 
power knitting machine has been 
brought into play and every detail of 
it is receiving the greatest attention. 
Manufacturers are now looking 
around for special machinery for mak- 
ing full fashioned goods for the little 
creatures of humanity. 

Of late, I have been called to a 
number of mills, to give instructions 
how to wash these little garments, 
which are of exquisite beauty and de- 
sign when finished. Some are made 
of the very finest of wool, also of silk, 
silk mix, silk and worsted, and cotton 
and wool. The yarn is soft spun, and 
the cloth is napped gently; so when 
finished, they are soft and as nice as 
a downy pillow. Swaddling bands and 
sleeves to match the garments are 
that the new born 
babe of today is as well provided for 
as the new woman of today, about 
whom we hear so much. 


also made. So 


These tiny garments are made in six 
sizes, small enough for the smallest, 
and large enough for the largest, and 
as near full fashioned as can be had 
from a circular machine. These gar- 
ments profitable prices, 
with a rise of fifty cents on each pum- 
Our 
manufacturers can now 
boast of having knit underwear made 
on American made machinery, for all 
classes, young and old, rich and poor, 
black and white, or any other animal 
that along; even to the 
woman of today. 


bring good 


ber, from size No. 2 upwards. 
American 


comes new 


Old Superintendent. 


Duties on Hosiery. 


The 


customs 


current between 
importers of 


hosiery and knit goods has attracted 


controversy 
officers and 
much interest among domestic manu- 
facturers of The im- 
porters, it will be recalled, have asked 
that low priced 
hosiery be entered at a uniform value 
for all sizes, instead of at a different 
value for every size. A delegation of 
importers visited Washington recently 


these articles. 


invoices of misses 
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to urge their case. The home manu- 
facturers decided to oppose these de- 
mands, and the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Knit 
Manufacturers went to Washington 
and submitted the following argument 
to the Secretary of the ‘lreasury in 
behalf of the association: 

“The question at issue is whether 
misses cotton hosiery of different sizes 
is of different values,’ as contemplated 
by the following sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States: 

‘Sec. 2910. When merchandise of 
the same material or description, but 
of different values, is invoiced at an 
average price, and not otherwise pro- 
vided for, the duty shall be assessed 
upon the whole invoice at the rate to 
which the highest valued goods in 
such invoice are subject. 

“* ‘See. 2911. Whenever articles 
composed wholly, or in part, of wool 
or cotton, of similar kind, but differ- 
ent quality, are found in the same 
package, charged at an average price, 
it shall be the duty of the appraisers 
to adopt the value of the best articles 
contained in such package, and so 
charged as the average value of the 
whole. 

“In accordance with these sections 
we contend that misses’ cotton hosi- 
ery is not dutiable at a uniform or 
average price. This we believe to be 
the correct interpretation of the law, 
and no authority other than Congress 
has legal right to modify by interpre- 
tation the language of a law of which 
the meaning is ‘plain and obvious.’ 

“The Board of General Appraisers 
said in G. A., 280: ‘Our duty is to in- 
terpret this law as it stands. If the 
language plainly admits of but one 
meaning, we have no right to adopt 
any other on the ground that it works 
a hardship upon importers or manu- 
facturers or is otherwise prejudicial 
to the public good. Congress must be 
presumed to intend what the language 
of the law imports, and if the mean- 
ing of that language is plain and 
obvious, then there is no room for con- 
struction.’ 

“Attention is further invited to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
Binns against Lawrence (12 Howard, 
917): 

“In the construction of the Act of 
Congress of July 30, 1846, as in that 
of every other statute, one cardinal 
rule govern, and it is. this: 


Goods 


must 
That wherever the will or intention of 
the law-making power is declared in 
plain and unequivocal terms, that will 
or intention must be followed—absolu- 
tely followed. It would not be admis 


sible under such circumstances to at- 
tempt a control or modification of that 
will by speculations of policy or by 
facts or opinions derived aliunde, as 
such a proceeding would, in effect, 
operate a repeal of the positive law, 
or the abrogation of a superior power 
by what were the just and regular 
subjects of its operation.’ (Tichenor, 
G. A., 4047). 

“The practice which has led to the 
contention now upon us is that of in 
voicing misses’ low-priced German 
hosiery of different sizes at round or 
assortment prices, quite evidently for 
the purpose of paying a less rate of 
duty upon the large sizes than would 
be due upon them if invoiced sepa- 
rately and at their actual value. It is 
claimed by the importers in this con- 
tention that the commercial practice 
of invoicing these goods at round 
prices is conclusive upon the action of 
the appraising officers. 

“We claim in opposition to this view 
that no commercial practice can 
change or modify a statute law of the 
United States. We further claim that 
there is no uniform practice of buy- 
ing and selling hosiery of different 
sizes at a uniform price; the value of 
these goods is always based upon the 
size, and this is proven by the fact 
that different assortments of the 
goods having different sizes, where 
the average size is greater, are always 
invoiced at a higher price than where 
the average size is less. We claim 
this as absolute proof that the value 
of the goods is based upon the size. 

“While we could prove conclusively 
that the goods in open market, both 
here and in siurope, have a definite 
value based upon size, our object in 
submitting this brief is to give the 
legal status of the case. The pursu 
ance of the policy proposed by impor 
ters would result in serious loss to the 
Government, as well as great damage 
to American industries and commerce; 
and we therefore ask that the ruling 
made by Acting Secretary Spaulding, 
S. S. 12289, January 20, 1892, shall be 
reaffirmed as the most equitable and 
sound legal settlement of the question 
at issue. 

“The appraiser at the port of New 
York has intelligently presented views 
similar 'to our own, which we strongly 
indorse. Our individual interests in 
the question involved are large and 
important, well worthy of the consid 
eration of the executive officers of the 
Government; but the interests of the 
Government, committed to your care, 
are much greater and demand a zeal 
ous and impartial administration of 
the laws for the collection of 
revenue.” 
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oO. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Mechanical Draft. 


In our March issue we published in 
the Power Department an interesting 
description of an installation in the 
mill of Cheney Bros., South Manches- 
ter, Conn. We neglected to say, how- 
ever that the installation was by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., although their 
name was mentioned connection 
with the exhaustion. There can 
hardly have been any doubt as to this 
point, for the name of Sturtevant is 
so thoroughly identified with me- 
chanical draft and blowers that one 
suggests the other. We are told of a 
letter containing as its address only 
the picture of a well-known shoe 
manufacturer, which, when mailed in 
Europe, was promptly and safely 
forwarded to its proper destination. 
We think the same idea holds good in 
the case of the mental connection be- 
tween mechanical draft and the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., but nevertheless, the 
omission of their name and of credit 
for many of the facts concerning the 
installation to their recent valuable 
publication, “Mechanical Draft,’’ was 
an oversicht. 


in 





The Duplex Pump. 


W. O. WEBBER. 

The simplest definition that can be 
given for a duplex pump is that it 
consists of two direct acting steam 
pumps placed side by side, of equal 
dimensions, but with the valve mo- 
tion so designed that the movement of 
the steam piston of one of these 
pumps shall bave the controlling 
movement of the slide valve of the 
other pump, the effect of which is to 
allow one piston to proceed to the 
end of the stroke and gradually come 
to a state of rest. 

During the latter part of this pis- 
ton’s motion, the opposite piston then 


moves forward in its stroke and also 
comes to astate of rest, but in its 
movement forward and before reach- 
ing the end of its stroke, the slide 
valve controlling the first piston is 
reversed, and in consequence the first 
piston returns to its original position, 
and near the end of its stroke it rever- 
ses the slide valve controlling the sec- 
ond piston, and these motions are 
continuous so long as steam is sup- 
plied to the pistons. 

It may perhaps be a common mis- 
understanding that the two pistons 
of a duplex pump are always moving 
in opposite directions to each other. 
This, however, is not the fact. There 
is a period in the stroke of each pis- 
ton when both pistons are traveling 
in the same direction; then one of the 
pistons reverses and starts in an oppo- 
site direction. The second piston, 
after completing its motion also re- 
verses and starts moving in the same 
direction as the first piston before 
that first piston has reached the end 
of its stroke. Roughly speaking, one 
piston is about two-thirds of a stroke 
behind the other. 

Jhe advantage of this is that the 
flow of water from a duplex pump is 
practically continuous and under or- 
dinary pressures and conditions such 
a pump does not need an air chamber 
upon the delivery side of the water 
end. 

Under high pressures and under 
the extreme highest suctions it is, 
however, best to equip even the du- 
plex pumps with an air chamber. 

The valve seats of a duplex pump 
are peculiar, having what appear to 
be two inlet ports at either end, as 
well as an exhaust port in the centre. 
The two end ports, however, are only 
used for the admission of steam, the 
two inner ones being for the exhaust. 

The slide valves of this type of 
pump hasneither lap nor lead, eitherin- 
side or outside, and the valve should 
be so set that when the piston of one 
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pump is exactly midway of its stroke, 
the opposite valve just covers the in- 
let ports on the other cylinder. 

In these pumps, there being no 
mechanism, like a fly wheel or with 


steam from that end, and the remain- 
ing steam which is thus imprisoned 
in that end of the cylinder, is com 
pressed between the piston and cyl- 
inder head and forms an elastic cush- 
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crank and connection rod to prevent 
the piston from 
stroke, this is accomplished by the 
piston in traveling to one end of the 
eylinder running completely over the 
inner port, thereby shutting off all of 
the further escapement of the exhaust 


overrunning its 


ion, which causes the piston slowly 
and gradually to end its stroke before 
coming into contact with the cylinder 
head; also for this same reason there 
clearance left in the 
steam cylinder of a duplex pump, for 
instance, in the 12” stroke pump this 


is considerable 
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clearance is about one-half inch (%%”). 

Another feature peculiar to these 
pumps is that the slide valve is not 
rigidly attached to the valve rod, 
there being a certain amount of lost 
motion allowed so that the valve stem 
ean travel a slight amount before 
moving the valve. This lost motion 
would amount to 4%” on small pumps, 
say on a lv” stroke; and on a large 
pump might amount to two or three 
times this. 

When the pistons are in midstroke 
and their opposite valves are in mid- 
position so as just to cover the steam 
inlet ports, this lost motion of the 
valve must be so adjusted that there 
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water valves to seat themselves quiet- 
ly without a sharp shock, and also to 
allow the incoming supply of water 
to completely fill the water cylinder. 
It also has the effect of starting the 
piston on its return stroke slowly, 
which has the effect of allowing the in- 
let valves to also seat themselves 
quietly. 

The credit for this invention is due 
to the late Henry k. Worthington, 
and that they have been pre-eminent- 
ly successful is best shown by the fact 
that nearly all of the leading pump 
makers now make this type of pump. 

Mr. Worthington’s original idea was 
a pump having plain, flat, D valves. 
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will be an equal amount of lost mo- 
tion on either side between the pro- 
jection on the valve and the nut or 
nuts by which it is to be driven. The 
use of this lost motion is for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the length of stroke 
of the steam piston on the two sides 
of the duplex pumps. This amount 
of lost motion is an absolute amount 
for each size of pumps, but in manu- 
facturing, it is usual to approximate 
the amount and then the final 
adjustment to be the test 
block. 

The principal for allowing 
this lost motion in the valve is so as 
to cause a period of rest to occur in 
each piston, when at the end of each 
stroke, before it takes up its return 
motion. This is done to permit the 


allow 


made on 


reason 


On some of this type of pump built 


have 
valves 


by other makers, 
tuted piston 
steam, thexe piston valves in turn 
moving an auxiliary flat D valve 
which adinits the steam to the steam 
piston preper of the pump. The 
claims made for this type of valve 
motion are, that the movement of the 
valves is made more elastic and the 
seating of the water valves is thereby 
made still easier. 

On some of Mr. Worthiagton’s later 
pumps of ‘arze sizes, he has substi- 
tuted rocking valves for slide valves, 
and one of his most important im- 
provements on this type of pump was 
a very ingenious high duty attach- 
ment, which consists of two small 
compensating plungers attached = to 


been substi- 
actuated by 
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the piston rod of each pump. These 
plungers played back and forth in 
compensating cylinders which were 
pivoted about midway of their length 
in such a manner that as the pistons 
entered these cylinders, they would 
stand at an angle of 30° toward the 
direction from which the main pump 
piston was approaching. The pistons 
entering these cylinders, therefore, 
compressed tke air in them until a 
half stroke of the main _ piston 
brought these two cylinders 
perpendicular position at right angles 
to the main pump piston, when the 
maximum amount of compression had 
occurred. 

Having then passed the centre, the 
compressed air in _ these _ pistons 
helped the main piston complete the 
balance of its stroke by forcing their 
own pistons out. These air compress- 
ing cylinders were connected to an air 
tank In which the air pressure could 
be regulated at such a pressure as 
was best suited to the work being 
done. {t was afterward found better 
to use water in these compression 
cylinders, the pipes leading thereto 
and the air reservoir being also filled 
with water, but having the com- 
pressed air act upon the water. This 
served to present a liquid packing for 
these cylinders and also prevent the 
escape of air by leakage; also kept 
these well lubri- 
cated. 

This idea was really the invention 
of a Mr. J. D. Davies and he probably 
got his idea from Mr. A. 8S. Cameron, 
who used a device differing consider- 
ably from that 
Davies and afterward 
Mr. Worthington, but 
somewhat of thesameidea in it, that of 
storing up energy by 
means of compressed air at the first 
part of the stroke of the pump and 
giving it out to the piston again at the 
latter part of the as to 
equalize the forces acting on the same 
piston of such a pump. 

The great advantage this has over 
a fly wheel or any other arrangement 
by which the momentum of moving 
masses is employed, is that it is elas- 
tic and variable and allows of a dif- 


into a 


pistons thoroughly 


suggested by Mr. 
perfected by 
which had 


some of the 


stroke so 


ferentiated degree of movement of the 
pistons, whereas a fly wheel or any 
other such device must necessaril) 
maintain a uniform degree of move 
ment and in a movement of this kinc 
the pause at the end of a stroke ia 
only a determinated amount and prac- 
tically only occupies an instant of 
time. 

Some years ago it was only believed 
possible to obtain duties approaching 
100,000,000 foot Ibs. of work done per 
100 lbs. of coal on engines of the larg- 
est sizes, but by the introduction of 
the duplex pump and compensating 
devices of this kind, duties as high as 
this have been obtained on compound 
pumping engines as small as an 18 
and 36x14x18, and on triple expan- 
sion engines as small as 12, 18 and 
29x13%4x18. 





Electricity. 


SWITCHBOARDS. 
ERNEST W. DAY. 

Among the many pieces of appara- 
tus common to an electric lighting 
plant, not the least in importance is 
“the switchboard.” This, to the unin- 
itiated, is often a peculiar and mys- 
terious combination of objects, simple 
in themselves, but when arranged or 
grouped together in a small space for 
convenience in accomplishing certain 
specified results, often makes an ex- 
tremely 
affair. 

It will be the purpose of this article 
to make clear to readers as far as pos- 
sible, the more common methods and 
the apparatus by which “the juice” is 
controlled from one point, and made 
to conform to the desires of the oper- 
ator natural 
laws. 

In order to pass inspection by the 
Fire Underwriters, switchboards must 
either be constructed of fire proof ma- 
terial or built of hard wood in skele- 


intricate and complicated 


according to its own 


ton form and thoroughly filled to pre- 
vent absorption of moisture. 

The material most commonly used 
is marble and slate, popular custom 
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giving preference to the latter. The 
surface is made uniformly smooth 
and usually flowed with black enamel, 
which gives an appearance similar to 
polished hard rubber. 

The location of the switchboard 
should be selected so that the danger 
of fire being communicated to adja- 
cent combustible material is as far as 
possible entirely removed. 

It should be accessible from all 
sides when the connections are on the 
back, room enough being left behind 
to work comfortably. 

It may be placed against a brick or 
stone wall only when all wiring and 
connections are on the face. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that the body of the switchboard 
snould not be built down to the floor, 
a space of ten or twelve inches being 
left between bottom of the board and 
the floor, and from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches between the top of the 
board and the ceiling, in order to pre- 
vent fire from communicating from 
the switchboard to the floor or ceiling, 
also to prevent the forming of a par- 
tially concealed space liable to be used 
for storage of waste, brooms, mops 
and general catch-all for rubbish of 
all kinds. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
water, steam pipes, and all moisture 
of whatever nature should be kept 
away from electrical apparatus of all 
kinds. 

The usual method of supporting the 
slabs of slate in an upright position is 
to bolt flush to their edges full length 
angle irons, which in turn are bolted 
together as the slabs are placed edge 
to edge. 

Iron rods or braces from the wall to 
the angle irons form a_ substantial 
means of holding slates ridged and 
firm; adjustment of length of these 
rods should be provided for by means 
of a long nut, with a right and left 
hand thread tapped in each end, re- 
spectively, giving a range of adjust- 
ment of one inch either way, thus the 
face of the board may be brought in 
line without trouble. 

The customary practice in switch- 
board construction at the present 


time is to place all switches, ampere- 
meters, volt-meters, watt-meters, cir- 
cuit breaking devices, etc., on the 
front of the board, having all connec- 
tions at the back. Standard appara- 
tus being built with this point in 
view. 

In large plants the generator 
switches and controlling instruments 
are separate from the feeders, in 
many a separate switchboard 
being provided for the feeders, the ob- 
ject being simplicity and ease of 
manipulation. 

The instruments are usually placed 
on the board in panel sets and the 
slabs are so designed as to be of suf- 
ficient width only, to accommodate its 
own set of instruments, thus making 
it possible to extend the board by the 
addition of one or more panels at any 
time without interruption to the ser- 
vice or disturbance to the connec- 
tions. 

Bus bars are made of flat copper, 
to afford large radiating surfaces, 
supported by stands secured to the 
back of the slate, the stands being of 
sufficient length to hold bars ridged 
and firm about six inches from the 
back of the switchboard. 

Switches are usually so constructed 
that connections lead back through 
the board passing through a copper 
strip, which is held in place and con- 
tact by a nut on each side; by this 
means connections are made from the 
switch terminals to the bus bars or 
other instruments. 

Knife switches must be so placed 
that gravity will tend to open rather 
than close the switch. 

Switches, cut-outs, etc., must be so 
arranged that the opening of the 
switch or cut-out will disconnect all 
wires; that is, in a two-wire system 
the two wires, and in a three-wire 
system the three wires, must be pro- 
tected by the cut-out and disconnected 
by the operation of the switch. 


cases 


(To be continued.) 





—In practice it is found that some 
yarns scour much easier than others, 
owing to the nature and quantity of 
the oil used in their spinning. 
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Dye Recipes for April. 


" The te recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE 


ORLD, The Supplement contains the colored samples, dved aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 


vation. 
REcIPE No. 49. 
Light Drab on Worsted Varna. 
Gray N on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
4 oz. Gray N. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
S8t., New York.) 
Enter in yarn at 120° F. 
boil while turning, 
that 


Bring to 
10 to 15 
out 


and turn 


minutes at heat. Lift and 
wash. 

Gray N is a new color, and will also 
dye on cotton. The color works very 
evenly. 


and a number of shades from a light 


It requires no mordanting, 


gray to a full, deep blue or black can 
be dyed from it by varying the amount 
of dyestuff. 


Recire No. 50. 
Seal Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Brown M on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
8 lbs. Direct Brown M. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Direct Brown M produces a full, dark 
shade of brown, in one dip, and like Di- 


rect Brown R and J (shown in recipes 
34 and 37, respectively), it will com- 
bine with other direct salt dyes. These 
three dyes will enable the dyer to pro- 
duce any required shade of brown 
needed, either by combining them or 
using them separately. 


Recipe No. 51. 
Medium Biue on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Lanacyl Blue 3 B on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 


page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


3 lbs. Alizarine Lanacy] Blue 3 B. 
(Wm, J. Matheson & Co., 78 Front 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn in a bath at 80 deg. F.; 


give two turns; bring temperature 
slowly up to a boil, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Alizarine Lanacyl Blue 3 B is a new 
color, and will produce different shades 
of blue, which will be of great benefit 
to dyers, as it is fast, does not rub off, 
stands light, and is dyed in one dip. 
This blue will do al} that is represented 
of it, and is well adapted to worsted 
and woolen piece-goods, on account of 


its penetration and level dyeing. 


Recipe No. 52. 
Black on Wool Hat Felt. 
Logwood and Fustic on 30 doz. wool 
hats, weighing 110 lbs. 
Mordant for 24 hours at boil with 
8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
4 lb. Sulphurie Acid. 
Wash off and dye in a separate bath 
with 
15 lbs. Solid Logwood Extract N. 


2 lbs. Fustie Liquor L. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


Enter in hats at boil, and pole 2 1-2 
hours at that heat, and add 
2 lbs. Copperas. 

1 Ib. Blue Vitriol. 

Pole 1-2 hour longer; 
let air or cool down before washing. 

In dyeing hats, either wool or fur, 
with Logwood Extract N., the dyer 
will find it an excellent extract, on ac- 
count of its penetrating the felt quickly 


lift out, and 


and producing an evenly dyed color 


through the felt. (See this combina- 
tion on other wool materials in 1897 re- 
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cipes 71, 72, 124 and 134; and 1898 


recipe 36.) 


Recive No. 58. 
Red oa Worsted Yarn. 
Titan Red on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
24 lbs. Titan Red. 


(Read, Holliday & Co., 100 William 
St., New York.) 


8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Titan Red produces a full, mellow 
shade of fast red, as here 
It works slowly and level on 

It does not bleed or rub off 
colors, 


and rich 
shown. 

the yarn. 
with other 


(See recipe 42 in our 


when in contact 
while washing. 
March number. ) 
Recrre No. 54. 

Light Green on Wersted Yarn. 
Wool Green SS on 100 

yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Wool Green § S. 
(Jonn J. Keller & Co,, 104 Murray 
st., Sew York.) 


3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 


lbs. worsted 


Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Wool Green S S§ is a very soluble 
dye, colors perfectly level on the fibre, 
producing iust shades, and will be of 
great value in combinations, on account 
of its fastness and strength. It dyes a 
clean shade which does not rub off. 


55. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Brilliant Red D on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Recive No. 


Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Brilliant Red D. 


A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New 1 ork.) 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil; turn one hour 
at that heat, and allow bath to cool 
down one-half hour while turning, 
slowly. 

The shade here displayed is largely 
sought after by dyers; the dye. itself 


being a straight one, is very soluble, 
and will color, with small amounts, 
very fine shades of fast pinks (see 
recipe 45.) 


Reciee No. 56. 
Dark Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Lanacyl Violet B. on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Lanacyl Violet B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St, New York.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 80° F.; give two 
turns, then bring slowly to boil, while 
turning, and turn to shade at that heat. 

Alizarine Lanacy] Violet, like Aliza- 
rine Lanacy!l Blue (see recipe 51 this 
month), produces fast shades of violet, 
and as both colors will work together 
dark 
shades of blues can be dyed at a low 


in combination, fine and rich 


cost. The shades are fast to light and 
soap, and are well adapted to dyeing 
woolen and worsted piece-goods. 


Recipe No. 57. 
Blue on Cotton Flannel. 
Blue D B on 100 lbs. cotion flannel. 
Prepare dyebath with 


2 Ibs. Alizarine Blue D B. 


(Victor Koech] & Co ,79 Murray 8t., 
New York.) 


50 Ibs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Sal Ammoniac. 

Enter in cloth at 110° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn 45 minutes 
at that heat. Rinse off and turn for 20 
to 30 minutes at 150° F. in a bath of 

3 lbs. Blue Vitriol 

Rinse. 

Alizarine Blue D B, like the D G 
brand (see recipe 179 December num- 
ber), becomes slightly changed by an 
after treatment with blue vitriol, but 
the color is very fast and the shades 
show a very fine brown 


Recire No. 58. 


Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Brown 25 on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


worsted 
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3 lbs. Fast Brown 25. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York. 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F.; 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


bring to 


that heat. 

Fast Brown 25 is used with acid and 
readily combines with similar dyes, 
producing a full and bloomy shade of 
brown. The color works slowly and 
evenly on the fibre, resulting in level 
shades. 


Recipe No. 59. 
Orange on Cotton Yara. 


Dingley Yellow 17 on 100 lbs. 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Dingley Yellow 17. 


(Hanna Schoellkopf & Co., 135 No. 
Water St.. Philadelphia.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
8 lbs. Alum. 


cotton 


Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Dingley Yellow 17 will be found to 
be an elegant color. It works on cotton 
The color is 
it pro- 


in a direct dyeing bath. 
fast, and dyes a level shade. 
duces a fine, full shade of yellow. 


Recipe No. 60. 
Blue on Worsted Vara. 


Blue A A on 
yarn. 


Acid 100 lbs. worsted 
Prepare dye bath with 


8 lbs. Acid Blue A A. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York. 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F. 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


; bring toa 


that heat. 
We show here a full shade of blue, 
The 


color being of a reddish hue, makes it 


dyed with three per cent. color. 


appear as a fine and bloomy shade. 
Acid Blue A A produces both light and 
dark level 
and 38 ) 


shades. (See recipes 22 


Recipe No. 61. 
Seal Brown on Cotion Varn. 


Direct Brown 5095 on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
2 lbs. Direct Brown 5095. 
4 lb. Direct Navy Blue 5096. 


(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Land, New York). 


15 lbs. Common Salt. 


cotton 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Brown and Navy Blue work 
well together for producing different 
shades of brown. A variety of shades 
can be dyed from these two dyes, by 
varying their proportions. (See recipes 
39 and 40, in our March number, for 
these dyes used separately for a dark 
blue and brown, respectively, on cotton 
knit goods.) 


Recive No. 62. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Bordeaux S on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
23 lbs. Brilliant Bordeaux S. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York.) 

4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

A beautiful shade of red is shown 
The 


rich, and has a fine bloom. 


here. shade produced is very 
The dye is 
strong and fast. It is of great value to 
dyers for combining with other dyes, 
on account of its working slowly on 
the fibre. (See recipe 47.) 
No. 63. 


Light Riue on Worsted Yara. 


RECIPE 


Sulphon Acid Blue B on 100 lbs. wors- 
ted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
8 oz. Sulphon Acid Blue B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
77 William St., New York.) 


1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to boil 
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while turning, and turn 15 minutes; 
then add 

14 lbs. Acetic Acid 
and turn 3-4 hour longer. Rinse. 

This house offers two brands of Sul- 
phon Acid Blue, R and B. The shades 
produced by dyeing with these dyes 
are extremely fast to light, and are 
fairly fast to steaming. By an after- 
treatment with bichromate of potash, 
the fastness to steaming is increased. 

RECIPE No. 64. 
Red on Cotton Fiannel. 


Acridine Orange G and Rhodamine 8G 
On 100 lbs. cotton flannel. 
Mordant in the usual way with Tan- 
nic Acid and Tartar Emetic, and dye in 
a bath with 
14 oz. New Acridine Orange G. 
44 oz. Rhodamine 3G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park 
Place, New York.) 


Enter in cloth at 90° F. Bring tem- 
perature up to 120°, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

The above two colors combine well 
together, and by varying the propor- 
tions, some very fine shades can be 
produced. (See recipes in 1897, Nos. 
165 and 177, in which Acridine Orange 
G is used alone; and 1897 recipes Nos. 
73, 82, 122, and 1898 recipes Nos. 14 
and 25, in which Khodamine 3 G alone 


is used.) 


New Dyes. 


We present in this month’s Dyers’ 
Supplement some new dyes that have 
not before appeared in our recipes. 

In recipe 49 appears a popular dye, 
procured from the Anchor Color Mfg. 
Oo., New York., known as Gray N, 
which is used by us for producing a 
light drab on worsted yarn. This is 
a dye that works either on cotton, 
wool, or mixed goods, and gives 
shades from a gray to a blue black, 
or to a pure black, the latter being ob- 
tained by the use of five per cent. of 
the dye. Yhis quantity gives a full 
black shade on either cotton, wool or 
mixed goods. 

Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New York, 


have their Alizarine Lanacyl Blue 3 
B, shown upon worsted yarn, for the 
production of a medium blue, in 
recipe 51. There are four brands of 
Alizarine Lanacyl dyes, which were 
brought out by this house, because of 
an expressed desire of dyers for 
dyestuffs, which when simply dyed 
in an acid bath, will yield dark blue 
shades, fast to light, and that will not 
rub off. The principal value of these 
dyes is their usefulness for dyeing 
piece goods, and for this industry 
they promise to become of the same 
importance for producing blue shades 
as the naphtol blacks and alizarine 
blacks that are sold by this house for 
dyeing blacks. They are also excel- 
lent for yarn dyeing, for which our 
present recipe is applicable. ‘These 
remarks wil) apply to Alizarine 
Lanacyl Violet B shown in recipe 56, 
for the production of a dark violet on 
worsted yarn. 

In recipe 63, is shown the effect of 
Sulphon Acid Blue B, furnished by 
the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York, for the production of a 
light blue on worsted yarn. We call 
particular attention to our dyer’s com- 
ments concerning this dye. 


A New Chrome Mordant on Animal 
Fibre. 


oO. P. AMEND. 


[There has been much interest mani- 
fested among dyers and chemists con- 
cerning the new Amend “cold pro- 
cess,”’ so called, of chrome mordanting 
animal fibre. Its introduction to the 
trade has been attended, so far as we 
can learn, with much sucess. A 
recent lecture of Mr. Amend presents 
an interesting description of the mor- 
danting process under the old as well 
as his new method, and explains, at 
length, the new process and the ad- 
vantages which are claimed for it. 
The Amend Process Co., of 205 Third 
Ave., New York, control this process, 
and are now in a position to make ar- 
rangements with the manufacturers 
for its use. Mr. Amend’s uescription 
follows herewith.—Ed.] 

By mordants we mean chemicals 
that will form combinations with the 


fibre and these combinations of the 
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fibre and chemical will again combine 
with, or form a lake with, the dyestuff 
or colors in the subsequent dye bath. 
The colors so produced are as a rule 
very fast to light and washing and do 
not crock. The aluminium, 
chromium, copper, cobalt, iron, nickel, 
manganese and other chemicals have 


salts of 


been employed for this purpose, but 
important by far is 
usually 


the most chro- 


mium. It is employed in 
shape of a chromic salt such as bi- 
chromate of potash or soda. Acetate 
and fluoride of chromium, have been 
suggested and are used to some ex- 
tent. The above mentioned 
mates however still 
general Along 
mates an acid salt or free acid is used 
The object of this addition is to pro- 


bichro- 
seem to be in 


use. with the bichro- 


duce a reduction and decomposition of 
the bichromate employed, in order 
that the so reduced bichromate 
be deposited on and combined with 
the fibre. Various have 
been employed for this purpose. Bi- 


may 
compouds 


tartrate of potash or argols and oxalic 
acid are preferred in alizarine dyeing; 


sulphuric acid, lactic acid and the 


lactates are preferred in case of log- 


wood dyeing. A new method has 


been suggested in Germany, by which 
the bichromates are first decomposed 
by means of sulphurie acid, after 
which lactic acid or a lactate is added 
more reduce the so- 


will be 


in order to still 
decomposed bichromate. It 
seen that the object of all these acid 
salts and acids is to produce as com- 
plete a reduction of the chromium 
salt on the 


None, however, 


fibre, as is possible. 


obtain this much- 


sought-for result in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner. On 


mordants so 


examining the 
produced a yellowish 
tinge can always be observed, which 
is due to an incomplete reduction. E. 
Knecht reduce the 
remaining 

means of a 


has proposed to 


chromic compounds’ by 


warm solution of bisul- 
phite of soda. 
The object of the 


(Amend process) was to combine chro- 


new mordant 
mium with animal fibre in such a way 
as to leave the fibre in -its most 


natural state, and in order to obtain 


this result, boiling had to be avoided. 
It was found that free chromic acid 
animal fibre at 
The nature of 
chemical combination has not 
definitely determined, for the 
simple reason that the chemical com- 

fibre is not 
But if a classifi- 
cation was to be made, this new com- 
pound would be placed under the 
heading of a chromic salt, the animal 


combined with ordi- 


nary temperatures. 
this 


been 


animal 
thoroughly known. 


position of 


fibre taking the place of the base; in 
fact, it might be compared with some 
of the more sparingly soluble bichro- 
mates. 

The 
this 


compound to the 


reactions of 
acid animal 
inorganic 
mates, may be illustrated by its action 


similarity of the 


new chomic fibre 


bichro- 


towards the aromatic amines. It is 
well known that 
on aniline, or its 
called aniline blacks. 
tion takes place when using this new 
The aniline 


bichromates acting 


salts, produce so- 


The same reac- 


chrome fibre compound. 
black thus produced is formed on the 
animal fibre, thereby producing a fast 
It has been 
laid down in all the literature on this 
subject, that no satisfactory aniline 
could be produced on animal 
fibre, on account of the reducing 
action of the latter. Nolting & Lehne 
57, Anilinschwarz und 
Andwendung, describing a 


black on furs, wool, ete. 


black 


(page seine 
ete.), in 
proposed process for aniline black on 
“Dieses Verfahren 
unpraktisch alle 
ubrigen bisher zum farben der Wolle 


wool or silk, say: 
ist ebenso wie 
vorgeschlagenen.” 

This 


plained by 


reducing action has been ex- 


various authors in many 
different ways, but, whatever may be 
the cause of the same, it is a fact that 
it has been overcome in the new 
chromic fibre compound. 

As the chromic fibre compound was 
great value in producing a 


fast aniline black, the next step was 


of such 


to produce a chrome oxide fibre com- 


pound. by simply substituting some 
other reducing agent in place of the 
was found that 
known reducing 


used, and after a 


aromatic amines. It 
any of the well 


agents could be 
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great number of trials, sulphurous 
acid, in shape of the commercial solu- 
tion of bisulphite of soda, proved to 
be the most practical. The chromic 
acid animal fibre compound 
jected to a very dilute solution of bi- 
sulphite of soda, and thereby reduced 
to a chrome oxyhydrate animal fibre 
this reduction 
place at ordinary temperature and in 
very dilute solutions, it is 
easily seen that the fibre is not acted 
upon in any injurious The 
bright yellow chromic acid compound 


is sub- 
compound. As takes 
aqueous 
way. 
bluish green 
It had 


always been the object of the dyer to 
chromated fibre 


is now converted into a 
chrome oxyhydrate compound. 
produce a with as 
little injurious action in the latter as 
Although they used the 
dilute solutions, a 


possible. 
chemicals in very 


temperature of the boiling point of 


water was necessary during the mor- 
danting operation, which lasted from 
one to one and one-half hours. ‘his cer- 
tainly, had an injurious action on the 
fibre, such as felting, weakening, loss 
in weight and harsh feeling. The new 
process overcame these difficulties, as 
the solutions employed were still more 
dilute and 


temperatures. 


were applied at ordinary 


It was shown by actual analytical 
that all of the old 
had injurious 
The boiled fibre 
from % of 1 


research 
mordanting 
effects on the fibres. 


boiling 


methods 


was found to have lost 
per cent. to 2% per cent. of its actual 
weight, according to the material em- 
ployed: consequently the hot mordant 
rendered a part of the material solu- 
changing its chemical 
The 


percentage does not 


ble, thereby 


composition. loss expressed in 


seem great, but 
in converting it to practical figures it 
shows as follows: In a mill dyeing 
10,000 pounds of wool a day and sup- 
posing the average loss to be 1 per 
cent. it would represent a loss of 100 
pounds of wool per day, which loss 
is due to the extracting action of the 


boiling mordant bath. 


Any practical comparative tests be- 


tween the old boiling and the new 
mordant will show great physical dif- 


ferences so far as elasticity, feel and 


appearance of the surface are con- 
cerned. 

In the new process invented by O. 
P. Amend, the loss in weight of the 
wool is scarcely appreciable, and this 
would prove conclusively that no de- 
structive change has taken place. The 
second action of the old mordant boil- 
ing bath is an oxidizing one, which 
can easily be demonstrated in an un 
mistakable way, by such 
mordant to so-called indigo-bottomed 
material. Although indigotine is quite 
a stable compound, it is oxidized by 
this hot large extent, 
and it is self-evident that 
the much weaker animal fibre must 
necessarily suffer to a still greater de- 


applying 


mordant to a 
therefore 


gree. By applying the new Amend mor 
dant to the same indigo-hottomed wool 
no perceptible change takes place, the 
indigotine is not oxidized, and there- 
fore it is safe to assume that there is 
no oxidizing action on the fibre. It is 
well known in the art of dyeing that 
the harsh and brittle properties of the 
fibre are due to oxidation, and that ex- 
plains the superior qualities as to feel 
and textile fibre mor- 
danted according to the Amend pro- 
when that mor- 
The fibre 
mordant always 
material of inferior spin- 
ning qualities, while that mordanted 
according to the Amend method shows 


strength of 
cess, compared to 
danted in the boiling bath. 
resulting from hot 
produces a 


no perceptible 
ginal fibre. 


change from the ori- 
It was found that chromie acid com- 
bined very 


with animal fibre 
in very dilute solutions (the solution 
containing 1-30 of 1 per cent. of chro- 
mic acid) and that almost the theo- 
retical amount ( that is to say about 
97 per cent. of chromic acid) 
taken up by the fibre in presence of 
a secondary acid (the amount of such 
acid employed being 1-10 of 1 per 
cent). This secondary acid also proved 
to be of value in the reducing step of 


the process. 


rendily 


was 


Knowing that chromic 
acid combined with animal fibre at or- 
dinary temperature the next question 
Would this 
secondary acid, or part of it, also com- 
bine with the fibre at ordinary tem- 


to be considered was: 
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perature? ‘That acids combine with 
animal fibre at the 
water is know 


Hummel and Knecht. It 


boiling point of 


and is so stated by 
was found, 
by analysis, that 66 to 70 per cent. of 
the secondary acid employed combined 
with the fibre. 
get rid of this acid so as not to inter- 


The next step was to 


fere in the subsequent dye bath. Could 
it be removed by simple washing or 
would it be more 


move it by means of a chemical agent‘ 


practicable to re 


Both ways proved successful. 

After 
chrome-oxyhydrate in its pure form on 
the fibre, 
other acids, and we have before us an 
ideal form of a lake-forming mordant. 
The application of the alizarine series 


this traetment we have the 


free from chromic and all 


in ammeoniacal solution (this renders 
them more soluble and thereby admits 
of a more even and penetrating dye- 
ing) has always been the desire of the 
dyer, and the new mordant is espe- 
cialy adapted to this method. A short 
reflection will show why none of the 
old chrome mordants will answer as 
well. It has been admitted by all au- 
thorities, that in the old styles of mor- 
danting, the fibre contains chromic 
acid, or combinations of chrome which 
are easily acted upon by ammonia or 
alkali, and therefore the dyeing in 
such alkaline baths was rather diffi- 
cult and very uncertain. That the new 
mordant, after having been washed by 
an alkali, is free from all the above 
mentioned objections, is self evident. 
The conclusive proof of this assertion 
can easily be shown in an experi- 
mental way. It will be seen that any 
of the old mordants treated with dis 
tilled water will color the water a 
yellowish tinge due to soluble chromic 
acid compounds, wheeras the new 
mordant does not give up anything to 
the distilled water. 
tion will take place in a more vigorous 
manner in the hot dyebath, that is to 
say, the old mordant will give off a 
part of its soluble 
which will necessarily produce precip 
itates or 
the dyebath, thereby producing a so- 
called smutting of the material. This 
involves not coloring 


The same reac- 


chrome in form, 


lakes with the dyestuffs in 


only a loss of 


matter employed, but it also produces 
colors which will not stand a thorough 
scouring or stand a 
test. 

Now let 
the new 


severe crocking 


us look at the product of 
Amend mordant. The first 
thing one’s attention is drawn to, is 
the condition of the dyebath, and here 
the most striking illustration is given 
in case of the logwood dyebath, log- 
wood being the most delicate and dif- 
ficult dyestuff. In 
hot mordants 


using any of the 
the logwood bath will 
turn an inky color, which shows con- 
clusively that an oxidation or a for- 
mation of a dye-lake has taken place 
in the bath. It is known to everyone 
skilled in the art that such a dyebath 
will not produce a perfectly clean dye. 

In the new or cold moruant the bath 
will show at all times a typical log- 
wood color, absolutely clear and trans- 
parent, and not having a changed 
This fact 
explains the superiority of color pro 


shade due to any oxidation. 
duced by the Amend mordané. 
Moreover, it is easily understood that 
as there is no loss by precipitation or 
oxidation, the amount of coloring mat- 


ter used with the new mordant . ust 


be considerably less than with any of 


the hot mordants. This fact has been 
ascertained in a long run in many of 
the dyehouses, the actual saving hav- 
ing been from 15 to 30 per cent. in 
logwood and The 


has been shown to pro- 


logwood extracts. 
hot mordant 
duce a loss in coloring matter where 
the reactions are clearly visible in the 
The 
same thing takes place in case of aliz- 
arines and other mordant combining 
colors, where the reactions cannot be 
as easily followed by actual observa- 


result as in the ease of logwood. 


tion, but the loss is shown by the sav- 
ing of the coloring matter in the new 
Amend mordanting process. Another 
proof of the superiority of the colors 
produced by the new Amend mordant, 
is a comparative exposure to air, light 
moisture of with 
equal percentages of dyestuffs by the 
and old mordants. will 
readily notice the much greater resis- 


and samples dyed 


new One 


tance of the colors produced by the 


Amend mordant, as compared with 
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those by the old mordants. The dif- 
ferent alizarine blues, for imstance, 
show a characteristic bearing towards 
the action of direct sunlight. It is 
well known that the alizarine blues 
fade to a grayish shade, whereas in- 
digo fades simply to a different shade 
in blue. Alizarine blues dyed by the 
Amend mordant fade also, but instead 
of the gray the 
old mordants, they, like indigo, fade 
to a different shade of blue. 

A simple explanation of these reac- 
tions ean easily be found, when we 


shade produced by 


bear in mind that all of the old mor- 
dants contain acid or acid 
salts of chromium, ,whereas_ the 
Amend mordant is free from these ob- 
jectionable compounds. We have al- 
ready demonstrated the destructive 
action of chromic acid and chromic 
salts in the dyebath, and in presence 
of moisture and light they continue 
their action on the color as 
well as on the fibre. The correctess of 
these assertions is evident, inasmuch 
as every practical dyer admits that 
colors produced on heavily mordanted 
material will not stand the action of 
light and air,as well as the same color 
would on a heavily mordanted 
fibre: this plainly shows that the more 
heavily mordanted the material is by 
the old boiling method, it contains 
proportionately more chromic acid or 
its salts, the Amend 
method no matter how heavily mor- 
danted the material might be, there is 
undersirable 


chromic 


ruinous 


less 


whereas, in 


no possibility of these 
compounds being present. 
We think, therefore, that: 
(1.) The saving of steam, 
(2.) The saving in coloring matter, 
(3.) The saving in wool weight, 
(4.) The improvement of stock, 
(5.) The improvement in colors, 
as before will appeal favor- 
ably to everyone, and will be convinc- 
ing of the advantages to be obtained 
by the use of the Amend process. 


shown, 





Corrections. 


There appeared in thearticleon “Silk 
Gloss on Cotton Yarn,” published in 
our February issue, on page 94, sev- 


eral typographical errors, which 
sheuld be corrected. In the fourth 
line from the bottom, right hand col- 
umn, page 95, “change” should read 
“charge,” and wherever the word 
“grains” is used, on page 96, it should 
read “grams.” In the third line of 
the second paragraph, right hand 
column, page 96, “stretches” should 


read “stretchers.” 





Textiles in Persia. 


Cotton goods are the most import- 
ant articles of commerce in Persia. 
They are imported chiefly from Eng- 
land, but Russia, owing to its vicinity, 
has succeeded in introducing consid- 
erable quantities into Northern Persia. 
In all financial and commercial opera- 
tions an intermediary called a “tellal” 
must be employed; very long credits 
are always granted, and it is difficult 
for a European house to transact bus- 
iness in Persia without a representa- 
tive. The woolen goods used are gen- 
erally of inferior quality, and come 
from Austria and Germany; silk 
comes from France, Germany and 
Italy. Most of the silk produced in 
Persia is consumed locally; the rest 
goes to Russia, and in small quanti- 
ties to England. There are millions 
of sheep, and the wool is of good qual- 
ity. Much of it goes to Russia, some 
to France, or via Marseilles to the 
United States; a certain proportion is 
used locally in the manufacture of 
"arpets, etc. Covon grows readily, 
and during the American civil war, 
when there were no exports from that 
country, the Persian production 
reached enormous proportions, but it 
subsequently fell to its ordinary 
level. The chief centres for the man- 
ufacture of carpets are Suntarrabar, 
Korassan, Chiraz and Kurdistan. In 
the first named place, one house alone 
employs more than 10,000 workmen. 
In the manufacture of carpets a work- 
man receives a little over 3 cents a 
day, and a carpet worth $40 is some- 
times in the hands of three workmen 
for some six months. 
rials cost very little, 
wool can be obtained 
price in Persia. 


The raw mate- 
as cotton and 
at a very low 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
ne inquiry pertaining tw textile matters received trom any regular subscriber to the 
EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of mans»gement, the 
markets, etc., are especi: liy invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the persun inquiring, not for 


publication, 


Designe:’s Outfit. 
Editor Textile World 
Will you be so kind as to let me know 
as soon as possible the price of a de- 
signer’s outfit for a beginner, inciuding 
paper, brass, picker, etc. 
Philadelphia. A. 8S. 


We would suggest writing to Queen & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lacings for Underwear. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you put us in communication with 
people who make lacings similar to which 
we enclose samples. We use a great 
many of these lacings, and we want to 
find where we can buy them in skeins, 
both silk and cotton, in white. We can 
color them ourselves. We «lso would like 
to look into the matter of twisting and 
tipping machines for putting on the metal 
tips, with a view possibly to makiag our 
own lacings, if we can get the machines 
to do it. 

Sand. 


We would refer you to Hepner & Hor- 
witz, 30 Howard St., New York, who are 
large dealers in lacings for underwear, 
both tipped and _ tasseled. It hardly 
seems to us economical for you to at- 
tempt to make for your own use lacings, 
even if you use a large quantity. We have 
never heard of any manufacturers of knit 
goods doing so. The machinery ,especial- 
ly the tipping machines, is quite expen- 
sive, and we do not see how you could 
make anything by it. 





Can Dyers Answer? 


Editor Textile World: 

Can any of your practical readers give 
first class formulae for the following: () 
The zinc process discharge. (2.) A fine 
black with analine oil or salt, one dip. 
(3.) Aniline indelible ink for linen, in one 
preparation. 

Philadelphia. 





Steaming Knitted Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me if manufacturers of 
ribbed knit goods, using from No. 9 to 
No. 11 cotton yarn, generally steam their 
fabrics before making up? 


New York. J. RB. B. 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


The question put by our correspondent 
is not very explicit. often 
steamed and bleached before being knit, 
but cotton knit 
made up, so far 


Yarn is 
zxoods are not steamed 
before being is we know. 


Some manufacturers, a few years cgo, 


steamed their goods after being made up, 
we think very 
few, if any, do it at the present time, as 
it is regarded as lost labor, unless it is 
for some special purpose. Woolen goods 
samed for special pur- 
shrinking after being 
If any of our practical readers 
information to communicate 
on this point, we should be pleased to re- 
ceive it. 


before washing them, but 


ire sometimes st 
poses, to prevent 
made up. 
have any 


Books on Cotton Spinning. 


Editor Textile World: 
| want some textile 
earding and spinning. 
them up to date, 
can get them? 
South Carolina. ; a oe 


books on cotton 
Have you got 
wv do you know where I[ 


We would refer our correspondent to 
the list of textile books found elsewhere 
in this issue. The work on ‘otton Spin- 
ning, by W. Scott Taggart, price $1.75 per 
volume, is a most excellent one on this 
subject. The work by Joseph Nasmith, 
entitled Students’ Cotton Spinning, takes 
up all of the operations from mixing to 
the yarn, and is regarded as » standard 
work on this subject. Price $2.50. 





Wool Printivg. 


Editor Textile World: 

In my position, as colorist, I have be- 
come interested in the printing of weol. 
Can you give me directions where I can 
obtain information about wool printing, 
lischarging of wool printings and resist- 
ing of colors, to be dyed on wool. I also 
would like information concerning water 
proofing of woolen cloth and unions. 

Massachusetts. N. W. C. 

We would suggest that our correspond- 
ent obtain the very recent work on ‘“‘The 
Printing of Textile Fabrics,’ by C. F. 
Seymour Rothwell. Price $6.5. This is 
a practical manual on the printing of cot~ 
ton, wool and silk, and half-silk fabrics, 
by one who is thoroughly familiar with 
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treated in the work. The 
book takes up such subjects as the ma- 
hinery used in printing, thickeners and 
mordants; colors produced direetly on the 
tibre; padding resist and discharge 
styles; the printing of compound color- 
ings; the printing of 
cluding 


the subject 


style; 


woolen goods, in- 
discharges on wool, ete. The 
book has a number of plates illustrating 
the text, and specimens of printed fab- 
If desired we will furnish the work 
at the price quoted. See March Textile 
World, page 97, for an answer on water 
prooting. 


rics. 


Yarn Printing Machine. 


Editor Textile World: 
teferring to the article un page $8 of 
your March issue, I enclose herewith cir- 
culars of yarn printing ‘nachines for 
hanks, which I think will satisfy the in- 
quiry of your correspondent “Elastic.” 
Evan A. Leigh. 


Boston, Mass., Mason Building. 


We have sent the information to our 
correspondent, Circulars, which Mr. 
Leigh sent us, show machines for one, 
two and three color hank printing. 


Four Yard T»pes. 


Editor Textile World: 

Do you know of any manufacturers 
four yard tapes put up in hoxes. We 
would like to connect with the right 
party. Also right parties who make silk 
bindings, as per sample enclosed. I have 
communicated with tape manufacturers 
advertised in the Textile Wort’, but find 
this does not come exactly in their line. 

Colum, 


Will some one furnish the information? 


Lantern Slides For Textile Exhibits. 


Editor Textile World: 

I desire to secure information concern. 
ing the photographing of vloch, and have 
been referred to you. I have been mak- 
ing transparency plates fr lantern pro- 
jections, from my own negatives, with 
very poor results. I have a special long 
bellows camera, and for interior expos- 
ures require 60 seconds, and for outside, 
five seconds; but these exposurea do not 
give satisfactory negatives, and whether 
it is my lenses or not, I am unble to say. 
I can, however, produce from nevatives 
of other regular camera exposures the 
best of lantern slide work. ‘or instance, 
my kodak negatives of outside objects 
produce first class slides. [ want these 
to use in connection with a stereopticon, 
for describing the construction of cloth, 
parts of mill machinery, piana, etc. 

South. N. & M. 


We-should advise our correspondent to 
consult some expert in photography. We 
might suggest his procuring a work on 
“Lantern Slides and How to Make 
Them,”’ by one Dresser, price “Sic. and 


another book on the same subjevt, by one 
Elmerdorf, price $1. These probably can 
be obtained from any house selling pho- 
tographic supplies. We have also repiied 
by letter. 


How Much Power? 


Editor Textile World 
On account of changes in our plant 
transferring yarn department to another 
building, it becomes necessary to find out 
the power needed for the following ma- 
chinery 
3 sets 60” cards, 
8 mules, 306 spindles each, 
1 burr picKer, 
1 duster, 
1 Fearnaught picker, 
1 2-cylinder garnett 
spoolers, reels, etc. 
We should be much obligel to you if 
you will give us your valuable opinion in 
this direction either by mail or in the 
next issue of the Textile World. 
> 


machine twisters, 


We estimate that the power required 
for operating above machinery to be, ap- 
proximately as follows: 


° . , h. p. 
3 sets cards . IS h. p. 
8 mules 


Garnett 


twisters, spoolers, reels, 


COERE vince éeune 
line shafting and connections 


We also think it would be well to allow 
a margin of safety of from 1W to % h. p. 
more. The burr picker would take from 
5 to 8 h. p. acording to size. if it was a 
48”, it would likely be 8 h. p. You do not 
say what kind of duster. lf a small 
waste duster without fan, 1 h. p. would 
probably be enough. If a large woolen 
duster with exhaust fan, it would prob- 
ably take 5 h. p. 





Softening Process. 


Evitor Textile World: 
Can you inform me of 41 good fast 
black softening process for cotton hosi- 


ery? 
Pennsylvania. J. D. Oo, 


We would suggest writing to the dye- 
stuff houses that advertise in this maga- 
zine, who may have something of value 
Passing the goods 
through a Turkey Red oil, or similar sub- 
stance, is used to good advantage for 
softening products, after dyeing with 
blacks. If our correspondent’s 
color is an aniline black, the goods may 
be softened in the soaping bath, with an 
olive oll emulsion. We have one formula, 
which calls for wetting the hosiery with 


sal soda, one per cen Tur 


to communicate. 


aniline 


two per cent 
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key Red oil, and then dyeing in the usual 
way. The last rinsing water is made 
hand warm, one per cent. Turkey Rel oil 
added, and the goods worked ten minutes. 
There are other formulae which can be 
obtained, as we have before stated, from 
our advertisers, no doubt. 





Posselt’s Books. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you please give me a list of textile 
books sold by you published by KE. A, 
Posselt? 

Alabama. J. Tr. W. 


We quote E. A. Posselt’s books on tex- 
tile subjects, as follows: Textile Calcu- 
lations, $2; Technology of Texcile Design, 
$5.; Textile Machinery, Relating to Weav- 
ing, $3. 





Wool Tint on Hosiery Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you give me information tor ob- 
taining a wool tint, or creamy tint to 
look like wool on mixed cotton and wool 
hosiery? 

Mass. B. F. 


We would suggest writing to the dye- 
stuff houses that advertise In this maga- 
zine, as we are quite sure that our cor- 
respondent will receive from many of 
them valuable information. 





Books on Cotton Manufacturing. 


Editer Textile World: 

Will you kindly inform me what in your 
opinion are the two best works treating 
cotton manufacturing, from a technical 
standpoint, and also its history as an in- 
dustry. 

Georgia. We. ka. ie 


Joseph Nasmith’s Cotton Spinning, and 
W. S. Taggart’s Cotton Spinning are two 
good works on the technical side of cot- 
ton manufacture. In regard to the his- 
tory of this industry, there Is no recent 
work published. The best work, by far, 
referring to American history, is the 
work published in 1833, by the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, entitled ‘‘Textile In- 
dustries of the United States,’’ by Wm. R. 
Bagnall. Only one volume of this work 
has been published, covering the period 
from 1639 to 1810. It is uncertain when 
the complete work will be published, 
“Cotton Manufacture in the United 
States,’’ by Samuel Bachelder, published 
in 1863, is a small book of 108 pages, but 
it is a standard authority. “History of 
the Cotton Manufacture of Great Brit- 
ain,’’ by Edward Baine, published in 1335, 
and “Ure’s Cotton Manufacturing,” in 
two volumes, brought down to 1°61, are 
also standard works. 


Canton Flannel and Bed Ticking. 
Editor Textile World: 

I would like to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of eanton 
flannel and bed ticking. Can you inform 
me where I can read the matter up? 

Penn. cn. Cc 


There is no book devoted to this sub- 
ject, except in the general study of cot- 
ton manufacturing. If any of our read- 
ers know of anything that will satisfy 
our correspondent, we should be pleased 
to hear from them. 





Incandescent Lighting. 


Editor Textile Wirld: 


{ have an are light dynamo which has 
been running six are lights, each lamp 
requiring 40 volts and 18 amperes. How 
many 110 volt incandescent lamps can I 
run with it and how should they be con- 
nected so as to do away with the arc 
lamp? 

New York Mills, N. Y. A. B. 


The arc light machine referred to as 
a six light dynamo would in all proba- 
bility deliver not more than nine am- 
peres and forty voits to each lamp, in 
which case the machine would be a 120 
volt, 18 ampere dynamo, see Fig. 1. 

For incandescent lamps, the machine 
should be connected as shown in Fig. 2, 
and would then run 36 lamps of 16 candle 
power, under a pressure of 120 volts, the 
lamp being connected in multiple across 
the line. If, however, each lamp actu- 
ally takes 18 amperes and 40 volts, as 
shown in Fig. 3, it is a 240 volt, 18 am- 
pere machine. In order to connect in- 
candescent lamps on this arrangement 
it would be necessary to connect two in 
series across the line, and by this ar- 
rangement 72, 16 c. p. lamps could be con- 
nected within the capacity of the ma- 
chine, as shown in Fig. 4. 

It would be necessary to run the dyna- 
mo at a slightly reduced speed in order 
to keep the pressure down to 110 volts 
per lamp in either case. As the arc ma- 
chine is series wound, it will not regu- 
late well for incandescent lamps, that is, 
if all the lamps were burning and a por- 
tion would be turned off, the remaining 
lighted lamps would probably be burned 
out by the excessive pressure; neverthe- 
less by varying the speed you could get 
the desired illumination. 





Starting Compound Engines. 


Editor Textile World; 


Will you give the method of starting 
a large compound condensing engine 
with direct connected jet condenser? 

Higginsville, Mo. H. H. 


Proceed in precisely the same manner 
as for any other engine up to the time of 
opening the throttle. Open the auxiliary 
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injection valve, and give steam enough 
to turn over slowly. Work up 
to speed, gradually opening main injec- 
tion valve as engine takes more steam. 

In shutting down, close main injection 
valve first. 

The proper amount of injection water 
may be regulated by the vucuum guage, 
which will indicate the requirements 
very promptly. Another way is to have 
the temperature of the condenser casting 
at the place where the condensation 
takes place slightly warm to the hand 
when placed upon it. 





Changing the Speed of Engine. 


Editor Textile World 

Is there any way to change the speed of 
an Allis-Corliss engine without altering 
the size of the governor pulley? 

Chicago, Ill. ~~ & Be 

The speed of an engine having a fly 
ball governor may be varied within cer- 
tain limits by hanging weights on and in- 
creasing or decreasing the leverage of 
weights which may be there, for that pur- 
pose. 

The principle is that 
in a plane corresponding to the work 
which they have to perform—viz: over- 
coming their own weight which is sub- 
ject to, and the weight and friction of 
the valve gear which is not, subjéct to 
balls 


the balls revolve 


centrifugal influence, as are the 
themselves. 

Thus if dead weight is added, the balls 
will revolve in a lower plane and the 
point of cut-off and speed 
ingly increased. 

If weight is removed the governor, 
having correspondingly less work to do, 
will revolve in a higher plane, and the 
point of cut-off and speed will be re- 
duct 
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Nitrazol C. This 
tized para-nitraniline in a dry powdered 
form, sold by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
178 Front St., New York, who have issued 
a color pamphlet relating to it, in which 
manufacturers should be interested. This 
product is absolutely staple, and its use 
obviates the necessity of nitrite of soda 
and muriatic acid. A simple solution of 
Nitrazol C in water is the only operation 
necessary for its preparation and use. 


product is diazo- 


Mushrooms of America Edible and 
Poisonous, part 5, Washington, D. C. 
A. R. Taylor, 288 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. E., price 50c. per part. We have just 
received this pamphlet, or students’ 
handbook, of 24 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, on mushrooms of 
America, by Dr. Thomas Taylor, who for 
many years was connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, as 
mucroscopist, and whose name is well 
known for original scientific investiga- 
tions, 
Bureau ) th Statistics of Labor, 
State of New York. The annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
of the State of New York for the year 
1896, has just been issued by that State. 
This volume is devoted to the question of 
wages in various wages 
paid in similar employments in foreign 
countries; to the differences in wages 
paid to organized and unorganized work- 
men, the hours of work, time employed, 
and cost of living, including wholesale 
ind retail prices of all necessities; the 
ost of production and value of gas and 
ectric light; to the investigation of 
ges, conditions and treatment of the 
unorganized working women in New 
York Stats nd oth timel topics, 


thougn late 1 he published 


industries: to 


zibor Statisti The 
of industrial and ijiabor 

s, Aug Me., has just issued 
annual I lor 1ISO7 consisting 
ly of the « ipilation of itistics re 
ng to the t woolen and the 
boot and sho dustrie and facts and 
statistics of imme! jurist bu-iness 
of the St - tt 
while necessa incomplet taken 


} 
connection vith t nade 1893 


investigation, 
in 
under 
gives the 
Maine 
great 


the resolve 

volume of 

through her 
growilr 


just 
matter of 
industr 
referring 
siery mills <« 
course, the 
hat of t 
largely upe 
missioner 


LDvestuff T th itle of 
publication devoted to the dy 
published by Wm. J. M 
dyestuffs, New 
ippears in small 
quarto form, of eight pages, with colored 
covers, and containse@enany articles of de- 
cided interest to dyers, with special re- 
ference to the dyes that are sold by this 
house, Its general get-up is neat, and its 
ty pos raphi al effect is excellent. This is 
an exemplification of the enterprise of 


olorists, 
& C Ltd 
York. The first 
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this well known house, 
pleasure in commending it to 
tion of manufacturers and dyers. 
Sample copies will undoubtedly be sent 
to anyone, upon application. 


and we take 


the atten- 


The Link-belt Machinery 
ll., have recently issued some 
attractive catalogues, relating to 
products, showing modern methods for 
mining and handling coal materials, etc. 
for preparing coal by means of shaking 
screens and picking and the Lub- 
rig system of washing and classifying 
coals; and power transmission and ma- 
chinery. Those interested in these sub- 
jects would do well to send to this com- 
pany for their catalogues. Among the il- 
lustrated machinery described m these 
catalogues may be mentioned the inde- 
pendent electric coal mining machinery, 
breaker rolls, coal screens, ventilating 
fans, crushers, picking tables, etc. The 
shaking screen referred to, screens coal 
thoroughly, and facilitates the loading 
of box making possible the addition 
of a larger percentage of small coal to 
the lump and egg sizes, without affecting 
their selling price The link belc sold by 
this house is well known throughout the 
United States as it is largely used f 
the Transmission of pows ind 

portant adjunct to labor wing m 

ery for handling certain cereals 

and manufactured products 


Co., Chicago, 
very 
their 


tables; 


cars, 


Industry, by M. 1s. liam 
Published for ie America! 
Economic Association by Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $1.50 per part Thi 
is an easy essay in American: economi 
history, on the cotton industry, in two 
parts, by the assistant in economics, 
University of Illinois, and to which « 
tended reference was made in our 
December number. Part 1, which is 
only part published as yet, is devoted 
cotton culture and the cotton trade. The 
based upon arch work car- 

chiefly in the libraries ot New 

and Washington, and correspen- 

and interviews with men engaged 
the cotton tra New York C 
investigntic 
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The Berlin Iron Bridge 
lin, Conn. are furnishing 
bridge, with a span 
the Bristol & Plainville T 
near Plainville, Ct. This com] 
building a new boiler house root 
the Coe Brass Manufacturi! 
Ansonia, Conn. The Hartford 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. have 
another contract with the Berlin 
Bridge for one of their steel 
lined with their anti-fire roof lin- 
ing, which has given eminent satisfac- 
tion wherever 

The 
pany, 
meeting, 
Crowley, 


steel 


imway 


[ron 
Co., roofs, 


proof 


used. 


Laurel Mills 
Roswell, a., at 
elected 

president. 


Manufacturing Com 
their annual 
old officers, S 
The management 
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for the 
ful, a 


past year has been 

profit of 21 per cent. 
and a dividend of 8 per 
clared. This is one of Cobb county's 
manufacturing industries. It is a 
woolen mill, and the outlook for con- 
tinued good business is fine. 


The W. S. Haines .Co., 136 So. Fourth 
Sa. have sent us a unique sort of a postal 
card, in the form of a shipping tag, to 
which is attached a leaden bullet, and on 
the face appears ‘“‘Our First Shot.’’ On 
the reverse side it reads: ‘Your pipes 
stay clean, clear, hot, if the Heintz 
steam trap is used where it is needed. 
Valve wide open while cold, closed tight 
it 212 Every drop of condensation 
‘scapes. Shall we tell you why over 
19,000 were sold last year Ask for our 
Booklet."’ 


The Cincinnati Street 
pany has closed a contract with the Gen- 
eral’ Electric Company amounting, it is 
said, to over $100,000. It covers the neces- 
sary electrical apparatus to enable the 
Cincinnati Company to change over that 
portion of its system now driven by cable 
to an electric system. The Boston Ele- 
vated Railway has also placed a contract 

h the same company for electrical ap- 
itus amounting to the same sum. 


The Standard Aniline Co., 122-124 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, represent that they 
have most excellent dyes for black on 
wool and cotton. We would call attention 
to their advertisement in this issue. A 
test of all their made, and the 

ilue of the materials is guaranteed to 
the trade. The three per cent. Fast Acid 
Black, for wool and silk, has in all in- 
tances given excellent results, as pro- 
ducing a deep, rich shade, and not 
smut. Small sample orders will be sent 

t a st of 8c. a pound; and in order 
that users may be able to test this dye 
for themselves, the express or freight 
charges, however far the distance on 

t ten pound lot will be paid. The 
cent. Fast Cotton Black is a fine 
dye, i. « it is fast to light oap 

and Manufacturers 
ht find it to their advantage to write 


rning these dyes 


very 
being 


success- 
made, 
cent. was de- 


best 


Railway Com- 


colors is 


does 


four 
ind 
ind 
not smut 


does 


firm of Jaeck Br ! 

importers of dyestu 
} ; been changed The Jaeck 
Company. The address remains the same 
ind they invite attention of textile man- 
ifacturers to their very full line of 


goods. 


ind chemi 


Bros. 


manufac- 
Philadel- 
Platt 
ones of the make. 
started up a new 
expect 


The Ontario Spinning C 
rers of cotton hoisery yarn 
hia, are replacing all of their 
with new 4 ime 
hey have recently 
Universal winding machine, and 
to run on high grade hosiery yarn. 


February, W. E. Hershey, Gen- 
Harri ‘“oundry 
nd Machine Work Harrisburg, Pa., 
evered his with that com- 
ny ind W. R. Fleming, of the firm of 
R. Fleming & Co., of New York 30s- 
and Philadelphia, was elected to the 
cancy, as vice-president and general 
manager. These works contemplate con- 
siderably increasing their facilities for 
making automatic engines for electric 
service, and they intend to add several 
new lines of engines, so as to broadly 
cover the whole field of steam engine 
practice. It is also understood that the 
company will rebuild their entire plant, 
upon*a plan and scope which will place 
that coneern in a superior position for 


Last 
eral Manager of the 


connection 
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which is 
country. 


making their machinery, 
known throughout the 


well 


secured the 
the Franklin 
H., and is pre- 
promptly for their 


—Richard Eckersle y has 
Philadelphia agency for 
Needle Co., Franklin, N. 
pared to fill orders 
well known line. Mr. Eckersley makes a 
specialty of all branches of repairing 
knitting machinery and makes cylinders 
and dials, of every description, to order. 


—The Link-Belt Machinery Co., of 
Chicago, who make a speciality cf all 
matters relating to rope transmission, 
have a rope dressing which prolongs the 
life of rope very materially, and is eusily 
applied, being put up in the form of three 
pound sticks. 


—‘‘Friction and Lubrication’ is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
As its name indicates, it is a compendium 
of information of these subjects. It ccn- 
tains some facts and tables bearing upon 
comparative tests of oil and graphite, 
which will bear careful perusal by manu- 
facturers and master mechanics. 

—The stop motion for 
knitting frames, which has been intro- 
duced by A. White, 8 Weston Ave., 
Lowell, Mass, is meeting with very good 
success. He has recently had a large 
order from the Otis Co. at Ware, Mass. 
The Glenark Mills at Woonsocket have 
all their machines (about 400) equipped 
with this stop motion. We have seen it 
in operation and the principle is most in- 
genious yet perfectly simple and effec- 
tive. When the yarn breaks, the motion 
is stopped practically instantly, before 
any stitches are dropped, but an cqually 
important feature is the ease with which 
the stop motion is reset again. With all 
other spring needle stop motions, with 
which we are familiar, the resetting is 
quite a delicate and time taking cpera- 
tion, but with this device it takes no 
longer to set it and run the thread in 
than if the stop motion were not on. 
There have been so many failures in this 
direction that the chief difficulty Mr. 
White finds is to overcome manuf «ctur- 
ers’ doubts ond get an opportunity to put 
the device on trial. Once this is accom- 
plished, there is usually very little dif- 
ficulty in securing an order. 


—The Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., 
is putting in a number of Northrop 
looms, made by the Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 


—The additional new worsted spinning 
machinery of A. J. Cameron & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, is now all set up, and the new 
combing plant will soon be complete, as 
the order for the combs, etec., is now 
pretty well advanced. The machinery is 
of the most approved kind. This concern 
has its Boston office in the Hathaway 
Building, 620 Atlantic Avenue, in charge 
of Mr. Isaac N. Slocum. 


—A new chrome 


spring needle 


mordant (Amend Pro- 
cess) is meeting with flattering success 
wherever it has been used, showing a 
saving of steam, dyestuffs, and improv? 
ing the quality of the fibre, and the 
color. It is sold by the Amend Process 
Co., 206 Third Ave., New York City, 
whose advertisement appears in this 
issue. 





Decorations to be Fireproof, 


One of the interesting precautions 
against fire which will be adopted by the 
managers of the Massachusetts’ Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association for its fair 
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in the big Huntington avenue exhibition 
building this fail will be specially inten- 
ded to prevent a repetition of any such 
terrible disaster as that which occurred 
in a Paris bazaar last summer. It con- 
sists in the practical fire-proofing of all 
fabrics used in the extensive decoration 
for the great halls, so that, if any part 
of these festoons and draperies happened 
to come in contact with fire, it would not 
burst into flame. At most, it could only 
char. 

Secretary Henry D. Dupee, for the com- 
mittee, in a statement regarding the 
plans regarding decorations, says: ‘‘The 
partial destruction of the Saratoga street 
Methodist Church in East Boston, which 
was caused by a gas-jet coming in con- 
tact with draperies, which were being 
festooned in preparation for a concert, 
calls to mind what a terrible panic might 
have ensued had this happened during 
the festivities. Again, it brings vividly 
to our minds the horrible destruction of 
life at the burning of the great bazaar 
in Paris, and a more recent loss from the 
same cause in Chicago, by the destruc- 
tion of the great exhibition building. The 
executive committee of the twentieth tri- 
ennial exhibition of the association, as 
early as last December, took steps to 
prevent any occurrence of this kind at 
their coming exhibition, steps which we 
hope wiil be copied by all decorators 
throughout the country, as there is ab- 
solutely no necessity for fires arising 
from causes as above mentioned. We 
have made a rule which will be strictly 
enforced, that all fabrics used in the 
decoration of exhibits must be treated 
with a solution of tungstate of soda. 
Since making this rule, we have, through 
the efforts of our chemist, formed a still 
more simple and efficacious material 
with which to impregnate the fabrics, 
making them slow-burning and abso- 
lutely impossible for a blaze to arise on 
fabrics treated by this method, which is 
simple and effective.” 

The association is trying to make ar- 
rangements so that textiles for decora- 
tion, properly treated with fireproofing 
solution, may be obtained through some 
Boston business house. The cloth, as it 
comes from the mills, can be ignited in a 
flame with a lighted match, but the same 
cloth, treated with the chemical, refuses 
to kindle when touched by the flame 
from the match, and merely crumbles 
and chars, without flaming.—[Boston 
Transcript, March 5, 1898. 


New England Cotton Manufacturers. 


The Sixty-fourth meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturer’s Asrocia- 
tion will be held in Chipman Hall, No. 88 
Tremont Street, near the corner of School 
Street, Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thurviday, April 27th and 28th. The 
sessions will be held during the day, 
leaving the evenings free for such other 
engagements as the members may make. 

The Board of Government has recently 
decided to issue a certificate of member- 
ship to each member. They are now in 
the engraver’s hands and will be mailed 
perhaps by April 1st. The certificates will 
be about sixteen inches high and twenty- 
one inches wide and similar to those of 
the leading Engineering and Technical 
Societies of this Country and Europe. 


A Belt Dressing. 


It is the slipping heel that wears the 
hole in the stocking, and it is the slip- 
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ping belt that wears the leather. Belts 
that slip not only do not drive properly, 
but they wear out rapidly. A belt that 
is too tight is over-strained, and will also 
wear out rapidly. A thoroughly reliable 
belt dressing is therefore a necessity in 
every well regulated factory, and prob- 
ably no dressing has a better established 
reputation than Dixon's belt dressing 
and leather preservative. As long ago as 
1878 it was used on the big driving belt 
at the Paris Exposition, when every 
other means had failed to make the belt 
take hold of the pulley that was to start 
the thousands of feet of shafting and 
hundreds of machines. It is made only by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., who are known the world 
over for their graphite products. 





An American Worsted Spinner. 


The Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, 
Mass. has placed before the worsted 
manufacturers of this country, the first 
American made worsted spinning frame, 
which, it is claimed, is as perfect in con- 
struction and efficiency as any foreign 
machine of the kind. One of these ma- 
chines of 144 spindles has just been com- 
pleted and set up in the Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Company's plant, Lowell. 
It appears that the Lowell Machine Shop 
has not attempted to depart from the 
well established lines of the English 
manufacturers of this class of machines, 
but will make those which will run side 
by side and be interchangable with such 
as all mills are now using. Frames of any 
number of spindles, for any length of 
machine can be supplied at short notice. 
This company is in a position to take 
orders for open can and _ two-spindle 
gill boxes, way boxes, and drawing boxes 
with any number of spindles; also, the 
dandy roving and reducing frames, with 
any number of spindles. We understand 
that the company will soon issue a cata- 
logue of their new machinery, which will 
be distributed to all those interested in 
the manufacture of worsted fabrics. 


Adding a Line of Anilines. 


Convers B. Finckel, who has for a num- 
ber f years past been connected with 
the Philadelphia Textile School, in charge 
of the department of chemistry and dye- 
ing. has recently accepted a position as 
chemist with the firm of O. S. Janney & 
Co.. of Philadelphia and Boston. Mr. 
Finckel brings to his new position 
thorough technical knowledge and wide 
analytical experience. O. S. Janney & 
Co. are adding a line of aniline and aliz- 
arine colors to their business. They have 
for many years been among the largest 
dealers in indigo, dye-woods and natural 
dyestuffs and chemicals, and, in adding 
this new line, they will be able to supply 
the varied requirements of their large 
line of customers. 


Yorkshire Boiler Composition. 


This is the name of a compound intro- 


duced in this country from tingland by 
the Carr Mfg. Co., 22 Medford St., Boston. 
It has been used abroad with great 
satisfaction for half a century, and is 
claimed to be a thorough remedy for the 
prevention and removal of scale and in- 
crustation from steam boilers. It is 
purely vegetable, and the manufacturers 
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assert that it contains no injurious in- 
gredients. In these enlightene! times, no 
argument should be needed to demon- 
Strate the advantage, Indeed the neces- 
sity of keeping the boiler free from scale. 
It has been demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that the amount of coul burned to 
maintain steam at a given working pres- 
sure increases in rapid ratio according to 
the incrustation. Not only that, but as 
greater heat is required, the effect upon 
the boiler is greatly injurions and dimin- 
ishes its life. The Yorkshire boiler com- 
position is in use in hundreds of estab- 
lishments in this country, and even a 
partial list is a most imposing display. 
The company invites correspondence and 
will be pleased to give further infor- 
mation and submit samples, etc. 





Camden Water Wheels. 


Water Wheel 
York, are well known 
throughout this country and in many 
parts of Europe, and their wide spread 
reputation for uprightness has caused all 
who have dealt with them to feel a con- 
fidence and willingness at «any time, 
when necessary, to deal with them 
again, as they have the reputation of 
giving people what they buy, or think 
they are buying. Their wheels are very 
durable, and have great erficiency of 
power and have no superior for the econ- 
omization of water. They huild four dif- 
ferent styles of turbines adapted to 4dif- 
ferent streams and locations, as no one 
wheel is suitable in all respects to meet 
the conditions found in different streams. 
W. Q. Percival, the inventor of their dif- 
ferent turbines, has made it a life study 
to this purpose, and has demonstrated 
all his different principles in their prac- 
tical application. He says that no man 
or company can afford to deceive nis cus- 
tomers or the people, but must have their 
confidence to maintain their business in 
the future. 


Camden Works, 


Camden, New 


The 





Briton Richardson, 


secretary and 
Association of 


Briton Richardson, 
treasurer of the Silk 
America for the past twelve years, died 
of pneumonia on March 3 at his home 
in East Orange, N. J. Since last 
October, when he was compelled to 
abandon work of all kinds, Mr. Richard- 

k had been ill. Last December he 
made a trip to Europe in the hope that 
the sea voyage would prove beneficial, 
but he returned unimproved. Since then 
his decline has been gradual. The end 
was precipitated by a severe cold which 
he contracted seven or eight days ago 
He was an extreme protectionists, and 
to a greater extent than any other 
person, perhaps, he was instrumental in 
ecuring the enactment of the silk sec- 
tion in the Dingley law which closed our 
ports to so many foreign silk fabrics. 

The deceased was a native of Manches- 
ter, Eng., and was nearly 80 years of age. 
He came to this country when 38 years 
old. In 1863 he engaged in the raw silk 
first as a broker and later as 
As secretary and treasurer 
of the Silk Association of America, Mr. 
Richardson commanded the respect and 
confidence of the entire trade. 

Mr. Richardson leaves a widow, two 
ind a daughter. He was a member 
of St. George Society in Brooklyn, of the 
Republican Club of New York, and the 
first president of the Merchants’ Central 


Club. 


so 


business, 


an importer. 


sons 
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Lowell Textile School. 


There has 
school an 


recently the 


from 


arrived at 
interesting contribution 
a firm of machine builders in Alabama, 
the Daniel Pratt Gin Co., namely a cot- 
ton gin for the purpose of separating 
cotton fibres from the This will 
shortly be put in operation and the cot- 
ton department will then be in posses- 
sion of all the machinery necessary to 
manufacture the fibre into yarn from the 
seed cotton. The equipment of worsted 
machinery has now arrived at the 
school. This consists of all machinery 
necessary to make worsted yarn from 
tops and is the gift of Prince, Smith & 
Son, of Keighley, Eng. and their agents, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., of 
Boston. The worsted card which has 

operate along with this machinery is 
now being built at North Andover and 
will be contributed by Davis & Furber. 
A. S. Lyon of the Lowell Mfg. Co., and 
Frank‘in Hobbs assistant treasurer of th> 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, were largely 
instrumental in obtaining these dona- 
tions for the school. Director Brooks is 
having the machinery put in operation. 


seed. 





Electric Illumination. 


The illumination of the 
buildings of the great 
which Omaha is now preparing will be 
made on a scale of magnificence unex- 
celled even by the wonderful effects ob- 
tained at Chicago in 1893. Not less than 
2155 Kilowatts in dynamos and trans- 
formers have already been ordered from 
the General Electric Company, for 
purely illuminating purposes. In detail, 
the contract covers four 125, 2000 C. P. 
Light Brush Are Dynamos, of the multi- 
circuit type; four 120 K. W., and two 180 
K. W. alternating current, high periodic- 
ity dynamos; operating at 1040 volts, 
together with 840 K. W. in type H trans- 


grounds and 
exposition for 
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Cotton. 


New Miills. 

—*Alabama, Huntsville. Regarding the 
proposed new cotton mill to be built here 
py Eastern parties at the cost of $200,000, 
a committee, consisting of T. W. Pratt, 
J. R. Boyd and Oscar Goldsmith, has 
been appointed to raise $10,000 to be of- 
fered as a bonus. 


—Alabama, Florence. It is reported 
that F. M. Perry, a local business man, 
has purchased twelve acres of land, with 
a water power, and about a dozen build- 
ings. He will make such alterations as 
are required to fit out a large cotton 
mill. The total cost will be about $100,000. 
The product will be cotton yarns, and 
possioly rope. The water power is said 
to be valuable. The price for the land 
and power was $10,000. 


Georgia, Greensboro. A cotton mill 
is talked of for this place, and E. : 
Copeland and W. R. Jackson 
tioned as interested parties. 


are men- 


formers of different sizes. Current for 
various power purposes will be supplied 
from a generator of 225 K. W. capacity 
operating at from 500 to 650 volts. The 
are lamps will number 60 of 2000 candle 
power each. These are to be of either 
the double or single carbon type, at the 
option of the General Electric Co., but, 
if the latter are used they are to be ar- 
ranged for 14 hour service. The con- 
tract also calls for the necessary excit- 
ers and all the switchboard appliances 
for the operation of the above machines. 


Boss Knitting Machine Works. 


The rapid growth of the 
the Boss Knitting Machine Works has 
necessitated their removal to new quar- 
ters in Reading, at the corner of Elm 
and Reed Sts., where they now occupy 
their own large five-story brick structure, 
built by themselves. This gives them 
four times their former capacity, and as 
their new quarters are thoroughly equip- 
ped with all the special machinery 
needed for the conduct of their business, 
they are prepared to fill their orders 
promptly, and with better satisfaction 
than ever before. Business is very good 
with them, and they are working full 
time, turning out orders for their popu- 
lar 3,4 and 15/16 automatic seamless ho- 
siery machines. 


business of 





Increasing Facilities. 


Owing to the numerous orders received 
by Messrs. Bamford & Smith for their 
dust-proof and self-lubricating spinning 
tubes, they have been oblged to add new 
machinery to fill the demand. The most 
gratifying feature is that a large share 
of their present business is duplicate or- 
ders, which shows that the worsted spin- 
ners appreciate a good thing, especially 
when it is reasonable in price. 

Their advertisement on another page, 
shows an illustration of their device, and 
explains some of its good points, 


NEWS. 


Massachusetts, Westfield. 
Brown Mfg. Co., of Holyoke, will make 
comfortables and quilts. It is reported as 
considering the removal of their plant to 
Westfield. It is hoped that the people 
will subscribe $25,000 in stock. Ira Mil- 
ler, J. D. Cadle and G. E. Austin rep- 
resent the Board of Trade of Westfield. 


The J. E. 


—Massachusetts, Westfield. The West- 
field Mfg. Co. has been chartered with 
capital of $1v,000, J C. Perkins, president; 
W. M. Waite, treasurer, to make yarns 
and threads at this place. It is under- 
stood that machinery will be moved from 
West Stafford, Ct., and that about 25 
hands will be employed. 


—Mississippi, Jackson. T, McCleland is 
reported to be interested in a project to 
build a cotton rope mill here, and would 
like information regarding equipment. 


—New York, Patchogue. Sketches have 
been drawn by George P. Chappelle, 24 
State St.. New York City, for one story 
lace factory to be built at this place. 
We do not know whether this is to be an 
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addition to the plant of the Patchogue 
Mfg. Co. or for a new company. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. The new 
Nantucket Mills inform us regarding 
their new building that foundations were 
started March 2ist. Product will be cot- 
ton cloth. They will employ about 125 
hands, use water power, nave a dye 
house, and equipment will include 300 
loums. We understand that this is to 
be simply a weaving mill, and that yarn 
will be bought. J. M. Worth, president, 
J. 8S. McAllister, treasurer. 


—*North Carolina, Troy. The Smither- 
man Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
by W. E. Capel, 8S. J. Smitherman and 
others. Their plant, which was men- 
tioned several months ago, is now start- 
ing. It consists of 2080 spindles, with 80 
looms, Capital stock $50,000. W. E. Ca- 
pel is treasurer and secretary, and Frank 
l‘age, superintendert. 


*South Carolina, Clio. The machinery 
for the Red Bluff Cotton Mills will soon 
be put in. The mills will have 5000 spin- 
dies, . N. Mallonee is treasurer. 


Fountain Inn. The 
build a cotton mill 
with the following 
directors: J. W. Shell, H. L. Shore, J. A. 
Cannon, A. 8S. Peden, and J. W. Givens. 
The plant will be about 6,000 spindles, and 
the product cotton yarns. Capital pro- 
bably $75,000. J. W. Given should be ad- 
dressed for further particulars. 


*South 
company 
here has 


Carclina, 
which wiil 
organized 


*South 
ton mill will 
understood that the 
are largely stockholders 
Mfg. Co., which operates a 7500 spindle 
mill here. This project has been men- 
tioned previously. and the name of the 
company will probably be the Peaver 
Dam Mills. It will probably contain 
about 5000 spindles, and will be under 
the management of Charles Iceman, who 
is also superintendent of the McColl Mfg. 
Co 


McColl. A new cot- 
built here, and it is 

interested parties 
of the MeColl 


Carolina, 
now be 


*lexus, McKinney. J. Perry Burrus 
informs us, in reference to the proposed 
new cotton mill, that nothing definite has 
been done at the present time. The mat- 
ter will probably not go forward until 
the water work system is completed, 
which will not be before next autumn or 
winter. 
city is desir- 
,and offers to 
manufacturers 
making a 


Texas, Pittsburg. This 
having a cotton mill 
raise $25,000, if practical 
will put in an equal amount, 
capital of $50,000. 
*Texas, Wetherford. 
that $60,000 has already been subscribed 
for a new cotton mill here. W. E. Fant, 
cashier of the First National Bank, is in- 
terested. $15,000 more will have to be 
raised before the success of the project 


is assured. 


ous ot 


We understand 


€Cnlargements and Improvements. 
Arkansas, Mammoth Springs. The 

Mammoth Springs Cotton Mill has re- 

cently added 5000 spindles and 125 looms. 


Griffin. Regarding the en- 
lurgement to the plant of the Kincaid 
Mfe. Co., James M. Brawner, treas., in- 
forms us that plans are not yet perfected 
but that they expect to build and equip 
during the summer and fall an addition 
of about 6,000 spindles with looms to 
match. 


North Carolina, 
ported that the Dover 


*Georgia, 


It is re- 
Mills con- 


Charlotte. 
Yarn 
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template increasing their plant. At pees 


they operate 5,300 spindles. 


—North Carolina, Dallas. The Dallas 
Cotton Mills will probably put in spinning 
frames to take the place of 116 looms, 
which are now idle. Their 2080 spindles 
are running their full capacity. 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. 
Holt-Williamson Cotton Mfg. Co., re- 
eently incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000, is enlarging the Phoenix Cotton 
Mill, which they have bought. The addi- 
tion will be about 1-3 the size of the pres~ 
ent building. 


—*North Carolina, Harden. The Har- 
den Mfg. Co. state that they are putting 
in some twister spindles and expect to 
add some more as soon as they can en- 
large their building. They will also put 
in a finisher lapper. O. D. Carpenter is 
secretary and treasurer. 


—*North Carolina, Lincolnton. The 
Long Shoals Cotton Mills confirm cur re- 
cent report that they are to add new ma- 
chinery, but state that no new biwid.ing 
wiil be put up. 50 to 75 hands will ve em- 
ployed. Their product is cotton yarns, 
single and ply. This mill 1s located at 
Long Shoals Station. 


—North 
note a report 
has decided to build a 
which would increase 
about 6000. W. C. 


—North Carolina, Wilmington. The 
Wilmington Cotton Mills will double the 
capacity of their plant. A new boiler will 
be put in and 8) Crompton & Knowles 
looms have been contracted for. 


*South Carolina, McColl. Rezarauiaz 
reyert of the new cotton mill here, the 
McColl Mfg. Co. inform us that they con- 
template building an addition and add- 
ing 5,000 spindles, which would yive them 
a total of 15,000. They would use steam 
power and employ 200 hands. President 
F. P. Tatum; treasurer, T. “%. Gibsen; 
agent, J. 


ent 
Ne 


The 


Rockingham. We 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 

duplicate plant, 
their spindles by 
Leak, president. 


Carolina, 
that the 


B. Pipkin and supevintendent, 
Charies Iceman. 


Union. The increase 
of capital stock by the Union Cotton 
Mills from $600,000 to $1,100,000 is to pro- 
vide for the addition of 31,000 spindles 
and 866 looms, which will be put in before 
June 1, 189%. This mill is operated by 
steam power, and T. C. Duncan in presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. L. Hicks, super- 
intendent. The selling agents are Carey, 
Bayne and Smith. 


—*South Carolina, Yorkville. 
Cotton Mills confirm our 
and state that they will 
present mill 2,976 more 
make two ply yarns, 30’s to #’s. Their 
present equipment is 3,120 spindles and 
1,600 twisters. Their capital now is $75,- 
000 and they will increase to $100.00. E. 
B. Beard president; John R. Ashe, tress- 
urer and agent; P. M. Grindes, superin- 
tendent. 


—*South Carolina, 


The York 
recent report 
nut into their 
spindles. They 


—Virginia, Lynchburg. At the stock- 
holders’ meeting to be held March 25th, 
it will probably be voted to enlarge the 
mill from 21,500 spindles to 40,000 spindles, 
and 725 to 1400 looms. It is understood 
that C. R. Makepeace & Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will make plans. Max Gug- 
genheimer is president. 


Starting Up. 
—*Alabama, 
15th, the Avondale 
started up. The 


Birmingham. On March 
Cotton Mills were 
mills have 1,000 looms, 
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35,000 spindles, and give 
ouv operatives, 


employment to 


—*Alabama, Cottondale. A corporation 
has been organized to operate the mill 
of the Tuscaloosa Mfg. Co., recently 
bought by D. L. Rosenau, of Northport, 
Ala. The name will be the Tuscaloosa 
Mills. Capital stock $60,000, all paid in. 
President J. Pollock; vice-pres.dent, 
Lewis Black; treasurer and secretary, D. 
». Rosenau. The mills will be put in 
operation at once and new machinery 
added. Product will be cotton plaids of 
fine quality. 


—*Connecticut, New Haven. New Eng- 
land Warp Co., recently incorporated, 
with a capital of $5,000, started its plant 
March Ist, making cotton warps of high 
grade. William W. Post is president and 
treasurer; T. H. Matthews, superintend- 
ent; T. Davies, secretary. They sell 
direct. se steam power. 


—Rhode Island, Olneyville. We have 
authentic information that the Merino 
Mill has been purchased by a new com- 
pany known as the Joslin Himalaya Co. 
Capital $100,000. President, William E. 
Joslin; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
T. Aldrich; business manager, William T. 
Aldrich. The product will be shoe and 
corset lacings and notions. The 12,0.0 
cotton spindies now in the plant will be 
operated and braiding machines put in to 
replace the looms, which are being re- 
moved and sold. This mill has a dye 
house and uses steam and water power. 
The company will sell its product direct, 
and expects to have the plant running 
about April 15th. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—*Connecticui, Willimantic. The Wind- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co. closed down its 
works, March 19. It is understood that 
the shut-down is connected with the set- 
tlement of the estate of Matthew Wat- 
son, who is one of the principal owners, 


Woolen. 


New MHill«. 

—Minnestota, Fosstom. A company hus 
beer organized here with $15 000 capital, 
fur the purpose of erecting a woolen mill. 
The interested parties are 8. S. Stads- 
vold, L. W. Larson, Lewis Lohn, and 
Semuel Sutor. They expect to have ths 
mill in operation in time tv handle the 
spring wool clip. 


*North Carolina, Albermarle. The 
Wiscasset Woolen Co., recently reported 
as organized here, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: J. W. Cannon, president; 
John C. Leslie, secretary. $200,000 capital 
was asked for, but $220.700 have already 
been subscribed, and the capital stock 
has been increased to $250,000. The work 
of building the mill will probably be 
started very soon. 


—*New York, Niagara 
agara Falls Power Company has an- 
nounced that Alex. Morton & Co., !arge 
carpet manufacturers, of Darvel, Scot- 
land ,are to build a plant here, and take 
power from the company. 


Falls. The Ni- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Jas. 
Dunlap Carpet Cv. are to build one- 
story brick building 102 by 309, with a 
boiler house 46 by 52, at the southwest 
corner of 56th Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue. J. 8S. Cornell & Son have the build- 
ing contract 

*P. Q. 


Way's Mills. The woolen mill 
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of Shurtleff & Nunns will be rebuilt. 
It is undedstood that machinery has al- 
ready been purchased, and will be put in 
as soon as the building can be erected, 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. The carpet 
mill, which has been previously imen- 
tioned to be operated by the new Gaffney 
Carpet Mfg. Co., expects to have its new 
building ready and the plant started some 
time next June. The product will be in- 
grain carpets, all wool and worsted, cot- 
ton and wool, and all cotton, also art 
squares, A dye house will be built. Capi- 
tal stock is $60,000. President, treasurer 
and superintendent, J. E. Bierck. The 
equipment will include 59, 36 in. looms and 
art square looms. 


—*Wisconsin, Genessee. James Proc- 
tor, whose mill was destroyed by fire 
Feb. 23rd, has decided to rebuild his mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements, 

*Kentucky, Mayfield. The Mayfield 
Woolen Mils will be enlarged, as pre- 
viously mentioned. About 60 new looms 
will be put in, and 100 new sewing ma- 
chines. The company turns out manu- 
factured clothing. 


—New Hampshire, Peterboro. New ma- 
chinery is being put in and repairs made 
at the Joseph Noones Sons’ Co., and au- 
tomatic sprinklers are to be put in. 


—New York, Hudson. The Hudson Fi- 
bre Co. is putting in new machinery, 
which includes one Schaum & Uhlinger 
self-revolving hydro extractor and a new 
i5-light dynamo. W. H. Kennedy is su- 
perintendent. Several departments are 
running night and day. 


—New Hampshire, Tilton. R. If. Hart, 
of Ashland, who bought the ‘Tilton Mill 
property some months ago and is making 
yarn there, expects to build a new weave 
shed as soon as weather permits, and will 
put in 20 looms. 


Oregcn, Union. The Union Woolen 
Mill Co. will build a dye house 44x46, into 
which some of the machinery now in the 
main building will be transferred 


Pennsylvania, Mount Joy. 
report hat George Brown's Sons are to 
put up a woolen mill here, employing 
sixty hands. Their plant which produces 
both cotton and woolen goods was dam- 
aged by fire in July, 1897. 


We note a 


-*Rhode Island, Harrisville. William 
Tinkham & Co. are building an addition 
to their mill, 150x50, two stories. They 
cannot say, at present, just what ma- 
chinery will be put in. 

Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Norwalk, The Norwalk 
& Fairfield Woolen Mills, which were re- 
cently incorporated with a c1pital stock 
of $100,000, will operate the mill formerly 
of the Union Mfg. Co., which assigned in 
March. ‘$4, and later, was bought by W 
F. Bishop. Repairs are being made, and 
the mill will be started soon. This is a 
20 set mill, with 28 looms. Steam and 
water power. Vorsted cassimeres will 
be made. Interested parties are Lewis 
Hollingsworth, recently superintendent 
at the National & Providence Worsted 
Mill, Providence, R. l., and Sidney W. 
Alberti, and it is understood that W. F. 
Bishop is also interested. 


—*Maine, Dexter. It is now reported 
that the stone mill of the Dexter Woolen 
Mills property has been purchased by lo- 
cal parties. The company will have a 
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capital stock of $100,000, and be named the 
Penobscot Woolen Co. O. F. Ireland will 
probably be the superintendent. 


—*Massachusetts, Blackstone. The No. 
2 mill of the Waterford Mills, recently 
bought by Charles Fletcher, is now being 
started up. 50 looms have been started 
on worsted goods under the management 
of Joseph E. Fletcher, who is also mana- 
ger of the Saranac Worsted Mills at Ol- 
neyville, R. I. 


—*Pennsylvania, Spartanburg. As was 
recently reported, the Harvey Lamb 
woolen mill has been sold. The purchas- 
ers are M. L. Tauber & Son, formerly lo- 
cated at Gladdens, Pa. They expect to 
start the mill about May 10th, 1898. The 
product will be all wool flannels, skirts, 
shaker and plain black hosiery, half 
hose, ladies’ and children’s hose, and all 
wool blankkets. 


Knit. 


New Milills«. 

—*Georgia, Barnesville. The new knit- 
ting mill, recently referred to under the 
name of J. C. Collier Co., will be known 
as the Oxford Knitting Mills. Capital 
stock $15,000. President J. C. Collier; 
treasurer, F. M. Stephens; secretary and 
general manager, W. M. Howard; super- 
intendent, William Gee; selling agents 
Batteson & Dowd, New York City. J. C. 
Collier Co. furnish $7,500 and Batteson & 
Dowd $7,500. The work on foundations 
has just been started, and they hope to 
have the mill run by June Ist next. Pro- 
duct wiil be high grade cotton under- 
wear. Will use steam power, and have 20 
knitting machines. 


—Maryland, Cumberland. It is reported 
that A. L. Miller will establish a knitting 
mill in the building corner of Bedford 
and Mill Sts. 


—*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. W. H. 
Jacobs, who has taken the building for- 
merly occupied by the Excelsior Knitting 
Machine Co., informs us that his plant 
will be known as the Hacyon Knitting 
Mills, which was started up March 9th, 
employing 50 hands on cotton and woolen 
half hose, operating 60 knitting machines 
by steam power. This is a new concern 


—Pensylvania, Danville. It 
that the Danville Knitting Mill will 
have a new factory built, 40x80, three 
stories, which will give employment to 
two hundred hands. Their present quar- 
ters are not large enough. The town 
will be expected to raise $10,000 for the 
building of the mill. Thomas West, Ply 
mouth, is largely interested in this mill. 


is probable 


—*Pennsylvania, Downington. The 
Walker-Evains Knitting Go. started its 
hosiery plant here Feb. 2ist. The pro- 
duct is ladies’ hosiery. They have 16 
knitting machines. Use steam power. 
The capital is $2,600. Charles E. Walker 
and B. F. Evans are proprietor The 
mill is located at East Downington 


Pennsylvania, Marysville. A charter 
has been granted to a new company, to 
be known as the Marysville Hosiery Co 
which will establish a new factory here. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Whit- 
aker Bros. have established a knitting mil 
at 4800 Frankford Avé Frankford, to 
make cotton seamles hosiery. They will 
put in 60 knitting machines. 


—Pennsylvania, Minersville. { new 
knitting mill is reported for this place 
to be operated by J. E. and Charles Lau- 
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benstein, located corner of Carbon St. & 
Delaware Ave., product will be hosiery. 


Nanticote. The new 
knitting mill here will be operated by 
Thomas West, of Plymouth, Pa., under 
the name of Black Diamond Knitting 
Mills Co. The citizens of Nanticote have 
subscribed $5,000 to build the factory 
building complete and Mr. West will put 
in the machinery. Product will be fine 
seamless half hose. About 100 machines 
will be put in at the start. Steam power 
used. The capital stock of the company 
is 315,00. Thomas West is treasurer. 
’robably the mill will start up about 
May Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. A building 
has been leased here by J. D. Clemons, 
Jonas 8. Wagner and H. M. Boone to be 
used as a hosiery factory. About 25 ma- 
chines will be put in, employing 20 hands 
it the start. Building is located corner 
of York and Walnut Sts. 


—Tennessee, Athens. The Tennessee 
Underwear Mill is being organized here 
to make ladies’ cotton ribbed underwear. 
The authorized capital is $50,000, but only 
$10,000 or $15,000 will be put in the first 
year. W. Gettys, Athens, should be ad- 
aressed. 

Eoalargements and Improvements, 


—*New York, Buffalo. John C. San- 
ford, proprietor of the Fashion Knitting 
Mill Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will build an ad- 
dition to his mil here, instead of remov- 
ir to Arcade or Atica, as has been pre- 
viously reported. He expects to complete 
this addition by May 1, which will give 
employment to 150 or more hands. He 
uses steam and water power, and has a 
dye and bleach house. The product of 
the mill is men’s, boys’ and ladies’ ribbed 
goods, and Modestie union suits for 
misses and children, patented. When 
completed, he will have a total of sixty 
knitting machines, thirty of which are 
body and thirty sleevers. J. P. Stiles is 

iperintendent. 

*New York, Cohoes. F. W. Kava- 
naugh & Co., who have succeeded A. Le- 
roy & Son as managers of the Globe 
Knitting Mills, are to build an addition 
as previously mentioned, starting work 
April 1, and expect to have same in oper- 
ation by June 1. They will put in 30 
new knitting machines, operated by 

eam power, employing 100 hands. Pro- 
duet to be ladies’ ribbed goods and men’s 
fleece-lined underwear. 

*New York, Phoenix Mills. The addi- 
tion recently referred to of the Index 
Knitting Mills, of which Theo Freling- 
huysen is proprietor, will be completed by 
June ist. Work on this addition will be 
started about April Ist, and when com- 
pleted will employ about 25 more hands. 
S new cylinders are to be put in, and the 
product is men’s and children’s under- 
wear. 


New York, Utica. Kendall Knitting 
Co., of Broad St., confirms our recent re- 
port regarding their addition, and states 
that work on the foundation was started 
March 10th. When this is completed, 150 
more hands will be employed, making 
idies’ and children’s rib The 
company uses steam power, and its offi- 
cers are as follows: President, W. J. Fris- 
ic Camden, N. Y.; treasurer, G. A 
risbie, Utica; secretary and superintend- 
Byington. 


goods. 


] rT 
ent, Charles A, 

*Pennsylvania, Mohn’s Store. The 
Wyomissing Hosiery Co., who are to 
build an addition, expect to have same 
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completed about May ist. This will give 
them a total of 100 knitting machines. 
Product is 84 and 160 needle goods. They 
have a dye house. Isaac 8S. Spatz and A. 
S. Homberger are the proprietors. 


—*Ohio, Chillicothe. W. 8. Rowan con- 
firms our recent report regurding his 
purchase of knitting machinery formerly 
operated by the Famous Mfg. “o. His 
plant will be known as the Chillicothe 
Hosiery Mills, 411 Mill St., oftice at 38 
West Water St. 


—*Pensylvania, Danville. The Danville 
Knitting Mills Co., of which Thomas 
West of Plymouth is treasurer and W, 
Jos. Harrison superintendent, confirm our 
report made recently that they are to 
build an addition. Work will be started 
at once, and when completed 300 more 
hands will be employed, making men’s 
fine hose. One hundred new knitting ma- 
chines will be put in, operated by steam 
power, and probably a dyehouse built. 
The present plant is very busy with large 
orders. 


—*Wisconsin, Appleton. The Appleton 
Knitting Co. confirms our recent report 
that an addition is being built 24x100, two 
stories. Work on foundation was started 
March 4th. The seven new & in. knit- 
ting machines will be put in, making a 
total of 23 machines. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*New York, Fort Plain. 
of George A. Vosburgh has been started 
up. If will be known as the Diana Knit- 
ting Mills, as previously mentioned, em- 
ploying about 100 hands, making ladies 
ribbed underwear in lisle, silk, worsted 
and Egyptian. 


The new mill 


—*New York. Oriskany Falls. The 
Oriskany Falls Knitting Co., whose new 
mill has just been finished, has had same 
started, employing 250 hands. The capi- 
tal is $75,000. The entire equipment is 
new and modern, 


—New York, St. Johnsville. 
Knitting Co., of which J. H. J 
proprietor, started up March 7th. Equip- 
ment includes 75 knitting machines. 


The Royal 
Reaney is 


—*Pennsylvania, Myerstown. i: ee 
Forry & Son, hosiery manufacturers of 
Shamokin, started a branch here March 
Ist, cmploying about 50 hands, on fine 
guage half hose. They use steam power, 
and, as recently mentioned, George A, 
Martin is in charge. 


New Mlills. 

—New Jersey, Passaic. The Alexander 
Silk Co. is starting up with 75 Knowles 
looms. The product will be broad silks. 
William Rueeg is manager. 


—Pennsylvania, Easton. R.&H. Simon, 
who at present operate an 18,000 spindle 
silk mill at this place, will erect two new 
mills here, each to be 160 x 60. At pres- 
ent they employ 800 hands, and their en- 
largements will require 300 more hands. 
Work on the buildings has been started. 


—*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. Johnson 
Cowdin & Co., silk ribbun manufacturers 
of Paterson, N. J., have completed ar- 
rangements with the Phoenixville Indus- 
trial Association to erect a large mill 
here at the cost of about $65,000, to be 
30x50 feet, four stories, of brick, and the 
mills will employ about 500 hands. It is 
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expected that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by next October. Paul 8. Reeves is 
president, and C. H. Howell, secretary 
of the association. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—*New Jersey, Paterson. Regarding 
the changes at the Lincoln Filk Co., the 
firm informs us that they are moving 
their Barnert Mills to Dale Mill, and will 
manufacture, in addition to tie silks, 
dress silk, taffeta and shoe upper silks. 
They will have 60 looms instead cf 24, 
The company has been re-organized, but 
the name is not changed. The officers 
are now Joseph C. Paterson, president; 
Edward Kubie, treasurer and secretary. 
They will occupy 6,000 square feet of floor 
space, 


MEilis Starting Up. 

—*Connecticut, Mystic. 
vet Co., previously 
started up March 9th, 
hands. 


The Rossie Vel- 
mentioned, was 
employing 100 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mlills. 


*Tennessee, Jackson. The Jackson 
Woolen Mills, destroyed by fire last 
August, will be rebuilt. They are ma- 
kers of clothing, overalls and shirts. The 
mill will probably be started May Ist, 
employing 150 hands. 75 sewing ma- 
chines will be put in. The company has 
a capital of $60,000. B. P. Cantrell is 
secretary and manager. All machinery 
contracts have been let. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New Hampshire, Meredith. The 
American Flax Manufacturing Co. has 
shut down its plant for an indefinite per- 
iod. 





Fires. 


—Kentucky, Louisville. Fire occurred 
Murch 8 at the Falls City Manufacturing 
Company, causing a loss of about $25,000. 
This firm manufactures jeans and 
woolens. 


Maine, Phillips. The woolen mill of 
Hiscock & Atwood was destroyed by fire 
March 7th. The plant contained two sets 
of cards, two looms and six knitting ma- 
chines. Insurance was $3,000. 


) The La Carolina 
Cotton Mills at this place were recently 
destroyed by fire, loss being about $400,- 
000, the mill being owned by Spanish 
bankers. 


fexico, Pueblo. 


New York, Cohoes. Fire occurred at 
the Victor Knitting Mill, March 15, which 
puts about 900 hands out of employment. 
No. 1 and No. 2 Mills were campletely 
destroyed, but No. 3 Mill was saved. The 
company carries sufficient insurance to 
cover the loss. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The dye- 
house of John Kitchenman, at York and 
Hope Streets, Philadelphia, was _ de- 
stroyed by fire recently, the loss being 
about $3,000 on stock and building. In- 
sured, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Oak- 
dale Dyeworks, on York Street, west of 
Ninth St., were badly damaged by fire 
Mareh 15, the damage, including loss on 
stock being estimated at more than $4,000. 
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Facts and Gossip. 


—Connecticut, Mystic. The Mystic 
Manufacturing Co., which was organized 
last November, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by H. A. Crowder, Eli Gledhill and 
others, has now been strengthened by ad- 
mitting to the company Joseph H. Kay 
and John Stewart, who have been man- 
ufacturers in England. 

—*Maine, Dexter. The White Mill of 
the Dexter Woolen Mills property has 
been sold to John Morrison, who was for 
many years weaver in Abbott’s 
Mill. The price paid is given at $7,500. 
It is understood that the mill will be 
thoroughly repaired and an addition 
erected for a dyehouse and finishing 
room. Probably 50 or 60 hands will be 
employed. 


boss 


—Massachusetts, East Brookfield. Ed- 
ward G. Gibson has bought the factoryat 
the South side of the B. & A. R.R., which 
is, at present, occupied by R. P. Grant. 
Mann & Stevens Co. are to take Mr, 
Gibson’s present building after the first 
of May, when Mr. Gibson will move into 
his new quarters, and in addition to his 
present shoddy making equipment, will 
put in an extracting plant, 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. Howard 
Stockton, treasurer of the Merrimac 
Mfg. Co., has written the local press re- 
garding the rumor that the company was 
to build a new mill in the South: “I have 
had in my mind for sometime, the con- 
struction of a plant at the South, and re- 
cently the state of affairs has pressed the 
matter to my attention. As a prelimi- 
nary step, Mr. Peade, agent of the mills 
at Lowell, is examining mill sites in 
Georgia and Alabama. Nothing, h ywever 
has been settled. I have not yet a defin- 
ite plan to submit to the directors, nor 
have I decided that it would be wise to 
recommend such a project.” 


Warren. Sayles & 
Jenckes have formed a corporation to 
operate their woolen mills here, under 
the name of the Sayles & Jenckes Manu- 
facturing Co. President, Fred Sayles; 
treasurer, W. A. Jencks. 


—Massachusetts, 


—*Minesota, Mankato. The Mankato 
Knittung Millis were sold March 18 by the 

ssignee, Anton J. Busch, of Mankato, 
for $2.30. Me represented the First Na- 
tional Bank cf Mankato and the Nationai 
Pork Bank of New York, who were 
creditors of the company. 


Rushford. We wish to 
correct a statement which appeared in 
the February Textile World, regarding 
the assignment of the Rushford Knitting 
Mills. The Rushford Knitting Mills have 
not assigned, and there is no one in Rush- 
ford by the name of J. C. Nutting, who 


Minnesota, 
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was reported to have bought the plant. 
The mills are not in debt, and on the con- 
trary are in a very prosperous condition. 
They manufacture German socks, lum- 
bermen’s stockings, wool hosiery, mit- 
tens, and make their own yarn. D. Ty 
Tew ts president. A. E. Hazard, vice- 
president; L. Tagland, treasurer, and W. 
R. Putnam secretary and manager. It 
was the Northfield Mill which was in fi- 
nancial difficulty at that time. 


The Cali- 
been incor- 


--Missouri, Jefferson City. 
fernia Woolen Mill Co. has 
porated here. Capital stock $15,000. In- 
corporators, Frank Hemple, Frank Hu- 
gelman and Peter Herfuth. 


—New Jersey, Millville, 
Manufacturing Co. have been running 
their bleacheries at night, because of a 
rush of orders. Their normal capacity 
is 25,000 pieces a week, but recently they 
have been getting out 40,000. 


The Millville 


—*New York, Amsterdam. The United 
Knitting Mill has been sold to Caspar 
John, for $21,900, by the receiver John P. 
Kimball, Troy, N. Y. 


New York, New York. The Levy- 
Steifel Co. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture knitted goods worsted and 
yarns. Capital, $51,000. Directors, Ber- 
nard Levy, Arnold, Steifel and Samuel 
Steifel, of New York City. 


—Rhode Island, Cranston. 
ticut Dyeworks has been organized, to 
operate the print works formerly con- 
nected with the Cranston Worsted Mills. 
The company will dye raw cotton and 
yarns. James M. Bourne will be manager, 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A rumor 
States that Robert Exley will locate a 
new worsted yarn mill at this place. 


The Meshan- 


—South Carolina, Columbia. The Co- 
lumbia Water Power Co. recently pur- 
chased the old Saluda Mill, with its water 
power of about 3,000 h.p. There is talk 
of erecting a companion mill to the Co- 
lumbia Mill Company’s duck mill. 


—South Carolina, Durham. The Dur- 
ham Hosiery Co. has recently incorpor- 
ated, capital stock, $70,000. This company 
is to purchase the Durham Hosiery Mills 
and the Golden Belt Hosiery Mills, and 
will probably enlarge the plants. The 
officers of the company are president, T. 
M. Martin; vice-president, J. S. Carr: 
treasurer, George M. Graham. Mr. Gra- 
ham should be addressed for further par- 
ticulars. 


Tennessee, Memphis. The Memphis 
Cotton Mill Co., recently organized, with 
1 Capital of $120,000, is to succeed the 
Bluff City Cotton Mills. resident, Lewis 
Erb, and secretary J nson. We 
understand that arrangements have not 
yet been completed for starting the mills. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


I., is now superintendent of the 


Cotton. 

resigned as 
Warrick Mill, 
position in a 


—George Wood recently 
overseer of cloth at the 
Rhode Island to take a 
store. 

—B. A. 
at the W. 


Alexander, recently boss finisher 
A. Slater Mill, Slatersville, R. 


Boston 
Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass. His help 
presented him with a Morris chair and 
gold pen. The whist club, of which Mrs. 
Alexander was a member, presented her 
with a marble clock, and the overseers of 
other departments presented Mr. Alexan- 
der with a masonic charm. 
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—Joseph Leadbetter has resigned as 
secondhand of finishing in the Slaters- 
ville Mill, and now has charge of finish- 
ing for the Falls Co., Norwich. 


—J. H. Robertson, formerly of Slaters- 
ville and for the past two years with the 
Falls Co., of Norwich, Ct., has returned 
to his old position in charge of the finish- 
ing room at Slatersville. 


—Robert Leatham is now in charge of 
the finishing department of the Pember- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, having left the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell. 


—James Murphy has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Chicopee Mfg. Co., and has 
taken a position in charge of the Nap- 


ping Department of a mill at Galveston,- 


exas. 


—William L. Jenkins, upon his resigna- 
tion as overseer of the carding room at 
the Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, was 
presented, by his fellow overseers and 
help, with two handsome chairs and a 
purse. 


—W. F. Sherman, who for the past 
eleven years has been agent and local 
manager of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, has resigned to engage in his 
former business of mill engineer and 
architect. His resignation will take effect 
the middle of April. He has been very 
successful with the Atlantic Mills. 


—Joseph Bassett has become overseer 
of weaving at the Boott Milis, Lowell. 
He was recently overseer a* the Social 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket. 


—Willie H. Jenckes has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand at the Clinton mill. 
He was formerly with the Social Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket, R. 


—Charles Tucker is now second hand of 
weaving at the Natick Mill, Natick, kK. L, 
having succeeded Ely Kershaw, who re- 
signed. 


—Dean Sutcliff, recently at the Over- 
land Cotton Mill, Denver, Colo., has 
taken charge of weaving at the Louise 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., J. T. Broadway 
having resigned. 


—J. J. Odum is now with the Aiken 
Mfg. Co., Bath, S. C., having resigned 
his position at the Louise Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


—W. J. Jones is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Elmira Mills, ‘surlington, N. 
C., having resigned from the Union Cot- 
ton Mills, Union, 8. C. 


—B. L. Still is now with the Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He has been 
with the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Green- 
wich, 8S. C., for the past seven years. 


—David Grove, formerly of the Valley 
Queen Mill, River Point, has accepted the 
position with the Dyerville Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I, which has recently 
started up. 


Charles M. Wilson has resigned from 
his position in No. 2 mill of the New York 
Mills to become partner in the firm of 
Lamphrey & White, manufacturers of 
Lamphrey protective arch plate, West- 
field, Mass Mr. Wilson was with the 
New York Mills for 36 years. Since 1885 
he has been assistant superintendent, 


Frederick Gates is now outside super- 
intendent for the Willimantic Linen Co., 
Frank S. Shaffer having resigned. 

F. A. Cumnock has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C., to accept similar po- 


sition with the Charlotte Cotton Mills. 
D. W. Cates has been superintendent of 
the latter mills, but hereafter will de- 
vote much of his time to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Charlotte, of which he has 
recently been elected cashier. 


—Harry R. Watson will be superintend- 
ent of the Lincoln Bleach, Print & Dye- 
works, at Rockaway, N. J. This is the 
new plant recently completed and owned 
by David Lowenthal & Sons, New York 
City. Mr. Watson was recently with 
Reid & Barry, Passaic. 


—W. H. T. Holt has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the W. A. Sla- 
ter Mills, Jewett City, Ct. He has had 
charge of the yarn department, and has 
been succeeded by John Holt, Slaters- 
ville, R. I 


—Frank Crover has been appointed su- 
perintendent at the Uncasville Mfg. Co. 
in plaee of the late Charles Spaulding. 
A. M. Bariow, of Willimantic, has taken 
Mr. Grover's place as boss weaver. 


Woolen. 

—Howard P. Chase has resigned as ac- 
countant at the Stone Worsted Mill, Pas- 
coag, to accept a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Mohegan Mill. He 
has been succeeded at the Stone Mill by 
Henry Hardman. 


—James Bentley is now boss finisher 
for the Staffordville Woolen Co., Staf- 
fordville, Ct. 


—John LeQuinn has been appointed 
overseer of carding for J. Ring & Son, of 
Philadelphia, to take Robert Cunning- 
ham’'s place, who recently resigned to cn~ 
ter business on his own account. 


—L. F. Bachelder is now clerk and 
book-keeper at the Elm Woolen Mills, 
Tilton, N. H. 


—James Whalon, recently at Monson, 
is now boss dyer at the Golden Rod 
Woolen Mill, Wales, Mass. - 


—Nicholas Roark, recently boss finisher 
at the Golden Rod Woolen Mills, Wales, 
Mass., is now in the Southwood Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. John RR. Cowen, 
wee N. H., succeeded Mr. Roark, at 
Wales. 


—Richard Nothwick is now with the 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, having left 
the Stevens Mills at Haverhill. 


—Fred H. Milles has resigned as boss 
earder for Alfred Dolge & Son, Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., and has returned to Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


—Howard P. Chase, of Pascoag, R. IL., 
is now assistant superintendent at the 
Mohegan Mill recently w»urchased by 
Jesse Metcalf & Co., of the Wanskuck 
Mills, Providence. 


—Owen Gilleran, recently of Waterford, 
has succeded James Gilleran, as superin- 
tendent of W. H. Prendergast’s mill, 
Bridgeton, R. I. 


—James F. Maloney is now inspectcr at 
the Oakland Worsted Co., Mapleville, R. 
I., having resigned from the Maplevilie 
Mill. 


—George 8S. Lowe now has full charge 


of the spinning at B. Farrell’s Woolen 
Yarn Mill, Philadelphia, Joseph Ogden 
having resigned. 

—Josiah Wood has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding and combing in 
the Watervliet Mills, West Troy, N. Y., 
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of which E 
ent. 


iward Craven is superintend- 


—Boss finisher Gill has resizned from 
the Algonquin Co., Passaic, N. J.. and 
has gone with the Wilson-Horton Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. He has been succeeded 
at Passaic by James Wall. Mr. Gill was 
presented with a gold headed cane by his 
employees, John Coffey making the pres- 
entation speech. 


—Thomas F. Hall has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the River- 
side Mills Co., Lebanon, N. H. He was 
formerly with the Broad Woolen 
Co., Broad Brook, Ct. 


Russell 
was se- 
com- 
being 
recently. 


—Stephen Smyth, dyer ut the 
Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., 
riously injured, and sustained a 
pound fracture of the knee, by 
caught in a shafting in the mill, 


-Edgar H. Barker is now 
the woolen and worsted 
the Lowell Textile School. Mr. 
has recently been with the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence. He is a graduate of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, and 
has been an instructor in the evening 
drawing school at Lawrence. 


principal of 
department at 
Barker 


War- 
Conn., 
with 


—Arthur Arnold is now with the 
ren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
as boss weaver. He was recently 
the Somersville Mfg. Co. 


with the 
new firm 
property of 


-—George A. Dunham is now 
Hope Valley Woolen Co., a 
organized to succeed to the 
the late 8S. A. Owen, Hope 


Valley, R. 

—A. B. Marchant isnow boss dresser for 
weaving at the Glen Woolen Mill, Shew- 
ville, Conn. 


—A.B. Marchant is now boss dresser for 
the Staffordvilile Woolen Co., . Stafford- 
ville, Conn. He was recently at Broad 
Brook. 


Fuldhouse, late with the Old 
Kentucky Woolen Mills, Louisville, and 
previous to that superintendent for a 
number of years of the mills at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mississippi Mills, at 
Wesson, Miss. 


—Walter 


—~Atack Musgrave is now boss dyer for 
the Dundee Woolen Co., Passaic, N. 


Cowan has left Dover, N. H., 
position as finisher in 


—John R. 
having secured a 
Springfield, Mass. 


KM nit. 

—William Lee, 
accepted a _ position 
mills of J. C. & I. C. Miller 
winsville, N. Y. 


Cincinnatti, has 
knitting 
Bald- 


late of 
with the 
& Co., 


—George J. Manderfield has closed his 
connection with the South Down Knitting 
Co., of Allentown, Pa. 


—James Foreman has resigned as boss 
¥e 


knitter in the Victor Mill, Cohoes, N. 
and accepted a position in “the Riverside 
Mill, Cohoes 


W. W. Burke has accepted the posi- 
tion as boss knitter at Cooper's Knitting 
Mill, Bennington, Vt. He was recently 
at the Glastonbury Knitting Co., Man- 
chester, Ct. 
who has been fore- 


department for 
Knitting 


—Edgard Whicher, 
man of the _ knitting 
several years at the Winthrop 


Co., Lakeport, N. H., has accepted 
tion as superintendent of the 
Hosiery Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


a posi- 
Miner 


Supt. John McGinnis, 
Knitting Mill, Athens 
ed Martin Surprise 
ing room: 
Thomas 


with the Athens 
N. Y., has appoint- 
foreman of the card- 
Calvin Whitaker boss spinner; 
Morgan boss knitter, and John 
Feroe boss finisher. Daniel Decker is 
the engineer in charge of plant. 


Miscellaneous. 
—John D. 


time 


Moore, who has for some 
been master mechanic at the Lewis- 

achery and Dye Works, has 
a position in the engineering de- 
pees of the Walker Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Married. 


-Steven S. Walsh, boss spinner 
Riverside Woolen Co., 
and Miss Lilian Lynch, 
married Feb. lth. 


at the 
Lebanon, N. H 
of Lebanon, 


were 


Deaths, 


Harvey O. Gifford died at his home in 
East Lee, Mass., recently, at the age of 78 
He was superintendent of the Bel Air 
Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., for many years, 
but has been a resident of Lee for the 
past 15 years. He leaves a widow and 
two sons. 


—Henry F. Scatchard, a well known 
manufacturer in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
proprietor of the Angora Woolen Mills at 
Norristown, died at his home March 20th, 
at the age of 56. 


Mann died at his home in 
Ipswich, Mass., March 20th of pneumonia. 
Ile was born in England in 1827. For 
several vears he was overseer of the knit- 
ting room at the Ipswich Mills, and for 
twelve years overseer at Bennington, Vt. 


—Amos P. 


-Willlam Lanagan, recently boss cot- 
ton spinner, died at his home, 136 Connar- 
roe St., Manayunk, Pa., on February 7. 


Amos Higgins, who has been 33 years 
watchman at the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
died Feb, 20th. Age 68. 


—Amos Garnsey, Jr. died at his home 
in Sanford, Me., March 9th. He was 
master mechanic at the Sanford Mills. 


—James E. Hayden died at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Walter S. Preston, 
Providence, RK. IL, March lith. He was 
well known among manufacturing circles 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


Christian E. Geisendorff, one of the 
leading manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
died at his home in Indianapolis, — 
Feb. °%d. Hie was about 8&4 years of ag 
He was born in F'rederick City, Md te 
was married in 1886 to Miss Elizabeth Will- 
iams, and soon after located at Dayton, 
Ohio, where he manufactured ingrain 
carpets. In 1842 he started the manufac- 

of woolen goods at Indianapolis, 

for some time was connected with 
firm of Scudder & Hannaman. The 
power looms and spindles used in 
Indiana were introduced by Mr. 

idorff. In 1846 he started in busi- 
himself, and later took as part- 

his two brothers, George W. and 

J cob ¢ In 189% Mr. Geisendorff was 
compell d to retire from business because 
of ailing health, and he had been con- 
fined to his home for the past five years. 
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Alizarine Black 


(PATENTED) 


Distinguished from all other 
blacks by the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, in to the 
a eneral use of Alizarine Dyes (including 
t 


zarine Black), are faster in color and 


therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and ont sunshine is more trying 


to colors than in 


ngland, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


NEW YORK 








—George O. Sanderson died March 23d 
at his home in Waltham, Mass., at the 
age of 7) years. He was for many years 
foreman of the hosiery department of the 
Waltham Bleachery. He served three 
years in the late war in Company L., 

rst Massachusetts Cavalry, was a 
member of Post 299 G. A. R. and of Pros- 
pect Lodge, I. ©. O. F. 


—Daniel W. Ashton, a prominent citizen 
of Pawtucket, R. 1. died at his home 
March 14th. He was born in Manchester, 
England in 1835, and came to this coun- 
try at the age of five years. After leav- 
ing the public schools in Pawtucket, he 
learned the trade of pattern making, and 
for some time was a member of the firm 
of Luther & Ashton. In 1871, he suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law, the late James 
Arnold, who was a manufacturer of cot- 
ton machinery. ‘This business he sold in 
1877 to George W. Payne & Co. He was 
also well known as a maker of cloth 
stretchers and starch and water mangles 
for printers and bleachers. 


George W. Benson, well known in busi- 
ness circles, died at his home in Salem, 
March 5. He was in the cotton waste 
business, 36 Purchase St., Boston. He 
was 62 years of age, and leaves a widow, 
four sons and a daughter. 


J. De Trafford, Blackstone, treasurer of 
the Totoket Mills, and secretary of the 
Attawaukgen Co., died in New York city, 
March 7. He was about 50 years of age, 
and leaves a widow and one son. 


—George Sanborn, for many years out- 
door superintendent of the Essex Dye- 
works, died at his home, 77 Bradford St., 


Lawrence, on March 8, at the age of 75. 
He had been connected with the HWssex 
Company 52 years. He was prominent in 
Lawrence affairs. He leaves a widow, 
one son, Lieut. George A. Sanborn, and 
a daughter, Mrs. W. A. McCrillis. 


—Thomas B. Wattles, agent of the Bos- 
eawen Mills, at Penacook, N. H., died 
March 6. He was born in Norwich, Ct., 
March 7, 1835. At the age of twenty, he 
was appointed agent of the Pembroke 
Mills, and he next held the position of 
agent of the Hooksett Mills. From there 
he went to the Neponset Mills, in Conton, 
Mass. In 1872, he became agent of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
From there he took charge of the Bos- 
cawen Mills. 


—James Waring, ex. treasurer of the 
Narragansett Mills, died at his home in 
that city, March 3, at the age of 73. Mr. 
Waring was born in England. He was 
in the dry goods business until 1871, when 
he organized the Narragansett Mills, 
and was chosen agent and treasurer, 
from which position he resigned last 
spring, on account of ill health. 


Cc. G. Wood, one of the best known 
woolen manufacturers in central Massa- 
chusetts, died March 4, in Worcester. 
At different times he operated mills in 
Uxbridge, Mohegan, R. I., and Holden. 
The latter was known as the Quinapoxet 
Mills, and was under his management at 
the time of his death. 


—William Mercer, head book-keeper of 
the Bridgeton Woolen Co., Bridgeton, N. 
J., died early in February at the age of 
. 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
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Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects’and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron iy, Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Automatic Beiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Weoeol. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
a Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N.J, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 

Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
hia. 
Now Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


4th 8t, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn S., 105 East 39th St., New 
York. 


Cleth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
ag A Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 


Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
a ras Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
n. 


Cotten Machinery. 
Ajemas, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 
a. 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
= & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount achine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo, W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cutters for Kutt Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 


a toe y 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, 6. G@., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

ee B. #. Oo, % Oliver 8t, Boston, 
ass. 


Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & “Te Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R. I. 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 

ing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
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— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & 

dence, R. 1. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, Gev. C., i7 383 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Lincoln & Co, 54 "Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine co, Springfield, 


Machine Co, Provi- 


vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, P- ovidence, R. I. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. 1. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 8 Viiver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedricnb, E. M, 311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Amend Process Co.,, 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York. 

Anchur Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 174 Purchase St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Bird, ¥.J ,122 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St., New York. 

. <% om of Elberfeld Co,77 William 

t, 


. ° 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William St., 
New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bres., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, VU. 3, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Une axville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104 106 Murray’ 8t,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. ae 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray S8t., N. Y. 

Matheson, w. 2. & Co, 178 Front St, we Y¥. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Bo-ton, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phillips (Moro) Chemical Oe, 131 8. 3d St, 
Phila., 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Has«lacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

a Dye Wood Ext. O >, 22 N. Front St, 

la, Pa. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 
Y 


N. Y. 

Svkes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyers and Finishers. 

SBuswn Fliuishing Works, Williamstown 
Maas. 

Brophy’ s Sons, T, Jasper St., above Clear 
field St., Philadel; hia. 

Cranston’ Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


R. I. 
Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
“ome Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
Industrial Dveing & Finishing Works, 
3829.45 Frankford Ave, Philadelphia. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


Pa 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
tneket, RB. I. 

Warren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Wenster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 

Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
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Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Bogtun, 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Muchine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Howard, Geo C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 


St., New York. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Lron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. .m 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co offices in every city 


Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rells. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 6044 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, LD. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance Pere Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Munit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
a 
nepast & Horwitz, Lacings, 80 Howard St, 


_—— & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
i 


a. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kuit Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
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Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn, 


Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Hult, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Muitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, 7th and 
Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Branson Machine Co., 06 John S8t., Phila- 
delphia,. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooyer, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mig. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Eckers ey, Ric, ard, N. E. cor. American 
and York 3518, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co, Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Uo, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, KE. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewin, #0 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. re 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Keysione Kaiiting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th st, Philadelptia, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Little Husticr Nepper Co., Hudson, N, Y. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. ° Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Staffora & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needie Co., Manchester, N. H. 

ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St., 
Philad:s Ipbia. 

Mayo ans Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lynn Incandescent |.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) : 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Leom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor.- 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Scott, James, 222 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 811 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, NewijLondon, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble,Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron —~_ 4 Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co,’Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

a aie Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 


Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 1. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Spofford, Wm. S, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phita- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fal! River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sona, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 

— & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 


Vt. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio, 


Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting 
Broadway, New York. ° 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
ass. 
Massink, H., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penatocka. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Smith, Lee, & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 


Paint Co, 17 
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Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa, 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. U., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunter, Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass, 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, 111, 

Presses. 

Crawtord, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 

St, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. l4th 

St, New York. 


um ps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and HMarness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Reofting, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 

Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 

for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 

Sample Cutters. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Schools. 

Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 

Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Shell Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 


Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
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Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddtes. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W.SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Glutrose Works, 
Bidg. Phila, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N.Y 


Penn Mutual 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
N.Y 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
Deiey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Kings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 


Spinners’ Supplies. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 

+ ads Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Lasurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur.- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 


Milk St, 
Boston. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler C 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Separators. 
D'Este & Seeley Uo. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
St., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth. H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Haines, W.8.C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Robertson, Jas L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Traps. 


D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex 
pansion). 

Haines, W.8.C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 
ville, Ky. 

Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 

Corcvran, A. J, ll John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Brook S8t., Louis. 


Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
rieing & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
2 


Friedberger & Co, a a i Pa 
Goff, LD. & Sons, Powtucket, R. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 2682 "40 * Pee St., 
Philadelphia, 
Perseverance Mills, 
Phila, Pa 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 38. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. 1. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Towers. 
Caidweil hs o., W. E. 
ville, K 
( Silica Ww ind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valve 
Db’ mete & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 24 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, Cc. G., ene Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 

Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkinu-e, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Muchine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunte r, Jas, Machine ¢ o, No. Adams, Mass. 
P a Co, The Thowas, Providence . R.I. 


Watche 
Elgin, national Watch Co. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Mugneto Clock Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, \16A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Camden Water Wheel Works, Camden, N.Y. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humpbtrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine © o, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, 


2632-40 Mascher St. 


Phila, Pa. 
Ave, 


Phila., Pa 


202 Brook St., Louis- 


Bos- 


, Elgin, Il. 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Boston, 


Cohoes 


Leffe|, James & Co, Springfield, Obio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
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Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich, 
Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mun. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, RI 
Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
a Machine Co, Westerly, 
R. 1. 
Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ee W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
a. 


N.J. 


sutterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adums, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Parks & Woolsen Machine Co., 
Vt 


Worcester, 


Springfield, 


Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philauelphia. 

Phiilips Co. The Thomas, Providence, KR. I, 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Weensectes, Machine & Press Co 
socket, R. 
Ww see Napping Machine Co., 
socket, R. I. 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 "Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amer We Ne 
Garfield Woolen ‘Co, Garfield, ig 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025, 1, St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, 
bridge, Mass. 
Weooel Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Woon 


Woon 


Riverdale, North- 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Sawyer, Stone & Co, 36 and 8&8 Franklin 
St, N. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook M fg. Co, Conway, Mass 
White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


179 Devonshire 


Carpet Yarns, 
re & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
"a. 


Cotton Yarns, 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

on & Co., 24 George §q., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
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Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Cohannet Milijs, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Kddy & street, Providence, R. I. 

Kichmann & oy berg, 580 Bioadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. 

Momtag & nk 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Gerinantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
a. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hudley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 

Hawes, U. 38, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 44 Leonard St, New York 


Cit 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
oere Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


foaled & Cook M fg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, 54 56 Worth St, N. Y. 
Whittier Cotion Millis, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels «1g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichmann & seaenbers. 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

+ ae & Cnapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, ‘and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Hadley Co, 9 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. ¥. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Moore, C , & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar- 
ket Sts.) 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, K. I. 

Casgens, The J. & H. do, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichmann & seornbers. 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

Fleming & 7M ok. 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

es rr Webb, 478 Broadway, N 

Hyde, E. 8, 2238 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Scnaten E., “Manufacturing C 0, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
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Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sovest. Manning & Co, 86-38 Franklin St, 


a, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 

ven, ° 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell spneng Co, New 
York Miils, Oneida Co, 

Warren, W, Thread woke. “Westfield, Maes. 

White, James F, & Co, 54-56 Worth St, ms Be 

Whittier Cotton "Mills, Lowell, Muss. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Eicuman & Sternberg, 530 reggae cor. 
Spring St., 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin S8t., N. Y. 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & + a pata 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

Goff, D. & e P awtucket, R. 1. 

Holiand & Webb, New York 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noiis, Htc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q. Glasgow, Scot 
laud, 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 

Eichmann & Sternberg, New \ ork City. 

Hviland & Webb, New York. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Maicolm Millis Uo, 229 Chestnut o1, Phila,Pa. 

Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
ba. “Nand Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
t. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & tere berg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. 

Fleming & Sieaan, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, “— 
Holiand x Webb, 437 Broadway, N 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. x 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
—— + F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 


bia, 
Claus ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 


Oblo 
Clear “River Mills, Pascoag, R I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Pnua, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket. R. I. 
King, Alexanuer & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Rockwell, Edward M, ry~eet Mass. 
4 9 ae & Co, 8% and 88 Franklin 


t 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


SRegmeey Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Botuny Worsted Mills, Passaic, N Jd. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Campbell “Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring &t.,N. Y. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, me. E 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila Pa. 

Sowrer, Stone & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, , & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam.- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry , A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
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I : = HAVE LEAKS in your STEAM PLANT you can make them less 
by using EUREKA PACKING. Ityo rengine HAMMERS, or their is 


OTL in the BOILER, 


the HINE ELIMINATOR will remedy both 


— OT troubles. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Jase. L. Robertson Sens, 215 Fulton St., N.Y. 12 Pearl St., Boston. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Che advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WOKLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TeXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of -uit- 
avle sgents, superintendents aa! foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturer-. 


Any subscriber may file bis application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every depurtment, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, an‘! gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
“ been 12 years superintendent of 20 
ret mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been yoy and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Kkxperience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 


«ress goods, ets. 
1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
& position as superintendent and de- 
signer of «a small mill, or superintendent of 
alarge mill. Age 54; marrried. Don’t want 
# position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties. 
1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
a Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 
indyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 
Refers te responsible parties as to character 
and ability. 


1203 Superintendent, Woelen, or 
~ superintendent and designer. Age 
89; married. Has held a position as super- 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, « overts, cassimeres, wor- 
sted and kerseys; also serges. 
Woelea 


1268 signer. 


superintendent or de- 
First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overeoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 $8 


Superintendent and Designer 
with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment, 
Wants position at once. 


1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 
wishes situation as superintendent; 
pe ns om ay | practical in Scotch tweeds, 
cheviots, Saxonies, plaids, ete, fiom wools 
to finished cloth. ill start with small 


salary. 
1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 
ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted for fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 
1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
a position as pe’ in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 


1239 A man who understands the 
4" wanulac! uring of »oolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi- 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run at a profit. 
1227 A Superintendent with a thor- 
“' ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress oods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 


he can refer. 
1231 Manufacturer. One who has .ad 
* a ey og experience in the man. 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in the 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 








Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 
pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
shades, fan cloth-, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 yeurs with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in tiis 


1337 


Age 45, married. 
eterences. 


Englis 

2°96 Supt. with ion experience 
1332 in both Northern ane Souteern miils. 
Has started 8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1265 Superintendent wants position as 
“ superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 283 years; married. 


1266 Cetten superintendent wants po- 

sition. Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 


record, 
1267 Cotten superintendent or carder. 
Prints, sheeting», ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 
Age 47; married. 
578 Cotton Superintendent with expe. 
rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
position atonce. 


1306 Young American wants position as 
» cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, over-eer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills. 


county: American and 
ar 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 
1358 Weol Carder, now employed as 
Y~VYO second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac. 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 


of a room, Fxperience on ‘high and low 
grade stock. Age 27, American, married. 


1357 Woolen Carder now employed in 
OVE sutinet will, bas had lL years’ expe- 
rience on fine goods and wishes to get back 
to that work; qualified to take a first class 
job. Age 39, English, married. 


1 $07 Carder with unusually fine record 

. and very wide experience desires 
gz00d position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


1309 Weolen Carder. 21 years’ ex- 
ee rience in charge at first-class 
mills. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, meltons and kerseys. Age 45; 
married. At present out of work. 


1230 Superintendent or Carder and 
an spinner wants position in woolen 
mill. Age 30; married. Can t»ke position 
at ounce, Familiar with jeans, cassimeres, 
flannels, knit goods and shoddies, 


1 347 Woolen Carder. Seventeen years’ 

YF! experience. Cassimere and hosiery 
arns. Ax ¢39, married; well recommended. 
fill where last employed shut down. 


1321 Boss Carder. Over 80 years’ ex- 
Ve+ perience in woolen mills. American. 
Willexcept second band position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, ker*eevs, etc. Has best references. 


13814 Weolen Carder. American. Age 
. 30. Married. At present employed. 
Ecperience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, dress goo'ls. Well spoken of by former 
omateyess. A first class inan for a small 
mill. 





- COTTON CARDERS. 


1339 Cettern Carder, young man hold. 

vv ing first-class position in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
dle Siates as assi-tant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


1277 Young Frenchman, with wide expe- 
a rience and good references, wants 
position as bose carder. Age 38; married. 


1366 Second Haad Cotton Carding, 
be at present employed, but want to 
change for position pxying $2.50. Experi. 
ence from .34 to2.70 hank roving, white work 
in first class mills, Well recommended, 


1260 Young Man who has worked up 

a! through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi- 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age27. Not married 


1238 Second hand of cotton carding. 
#0 37; married. Open tor engagement. 


1 3 l 5 Cotton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex- 

7A perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
prints and light and heavy sheetings. 
Knows American and English cards, and 
speeders, Best references. 
1320 Cottoa Carder, 12 years’ experi- 

v= ence as Overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to well known mill men. Age 39. 
Married. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who bas had expe. 
~~ rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on «loak. 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
a spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, chev iots, sati 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age 2. Wife 
works in mill. 


1195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 81; married. Experienced on yarns 
from lto712run. Refers to pust and pres. 
entemployers. Wants position a» overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State-, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1112 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
“— wants position. Has first-ciass ref- 
eren®es. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept second hand’s position. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 

frum 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pla t mules. Many years eXperience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 
and married; good references. 
1316 Overseer Worsted Drawin 
and spinning. Wili accept firs 
class position at $3 or more per day. At 
present employed in well known and first 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 

first-class gingham miil, with other 
experience, has fitted this man for good 
— in charge of ring spinning, spool- 
ng and warping. Age 40. French Awmeri- 
can; married. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 
~ Spinning or Twisting, or both. Fa- 
miliar with fine or course numbers. Kefers 
to past and present emplovers. 


1272 Second Mand of cotton ring spin- 
~ ning wants position in Massachu. 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married. 


1 36 Cotton Spinner, mules or frames 

Karly training ia En, land, 5 years in 
New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. Be- 
cause of misfortune would accept second 
hand job. Excellent reference for character 
and ability. Age 32, married 


1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over- 

wn seer, also spooling, Warping, Slash- 
ing, web drawing; large «xperience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


1344 Mute or Frame Spinner, is at 
‘ presentemployedin Orst-class print 
cloth mill in New England, where he has 
been for 9 years. Can take charge of room. 
Age 28, married; good references from pres- 
ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi- 
e tion iu # smali mili at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


953 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
ave tendent Open fora position. Re 
fers to past and present employers, Aged 
47; married. Worsted cloakings, cassi- 
meres and dress goods. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
: Wunts position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
rotestant; age 36; -ingle. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, al+o Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 





1273 Woolen weaver wants position. 
Age 35; married. A first class man. 
131: Weolen Weaver. First class 
references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goois, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea- 
sons. Age 44. Married. 
140 Worsted Weaving Overseer with 
12 yeurs’ experience as Overseer, de. 
signer, and stperintendent. Has tried an- 
other busines: for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A _ skillful 
Age 33, married, 


weaver and manager, 
American. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 





1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
. the very best standing desires a 
ermanent position in first-class mill. He 
as worked in several of the best mills in 
New England for upwards of twenty years, 
and can show splendid references. Has 
worked on sheetings, prints, sateens, fun- 
cies, lenos and plaid=. Now unemployed. 
1353 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
VO has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kinds sheetings and -ateens. 


1334 Jacquard aad Dobby Weaver 
aud designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Awe 38; married. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 


1288 Overseer of Cotton or Worsted 
weaving wants position. Familiar 
with all kirnds of looms; plain or fancy 
work. Age 45; married. 


1343 Boss Weaver or Spooler whose 
long experience as a mannfacturer 
in England of all kinds of spread and fancies, 
and later in Canadian mills from sheetings 
to dress good+ and Jacquard work, qualifies 
him for a first-class porition; highest refer- 
ences, Can sturt immediately. 





1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 23. 





FINISHERS. 

351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
With 7 years’ experience 4s overseer 
in R. J. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 

E. Habits first-class; age 20, married. 
642 Mnit Goods Finisher at present 
~ oul ot employment because of change 
insuperintendent. Englishman who learned 
his trade in Nottingham and has since been 
overseer 14 years in large Canadian and 
American mills. Married, age 46. First- 

class manager of help. 


1359 Woolen Finisher of a)) kinds of 

vv woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills. At present out of em- 
ployment; expects $4.00a day. Age 45, mar- 
ried ; references first class. 


1041 Weoolen Finisher. Has had ex- 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 

un experience in Kuropean milis. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi-. 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachane. Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English imperfectly. 








DYERS. 


1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
e second-hand or overseer in small 
mill. Has been under good men in well- 
known mills. 


1354 Dyer of a Experience both 
ie in woolen miils and in job dye. 
houses. A man of far more than average 
skill from raw stock to piece dyeing, dress 
goods, ete. Scotch, married; age 39. 
1355 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
vv man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest millsin 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


1360 Woel Dyer or Assistant, 6 years’ 
e training as assistant on shoddy and 
wool piece dyeing. French American, age 


24, single, well recommended. 
1361 Wool Dyer and Finisher, large 
. experience on blankets, all kinds of 
flannels, felts and dress goods Early train- 
ing in Scotland, l5 years in thiscountry. Now 
emploved, but wants to locate in the North 
near the sea. Age 40, married; now giving 
entire satisfaction. 


1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
. on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suiting». Age 45; married. First 
class reterences from good mills. 


1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 
vi stock. Alizarine colors; shoddy, 
carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue. 
blacks, all kinds of fancy dyeing. Belgian. 
Age 29. A thorough master of his trade. 


1323 Dyer of large experience on cotton 
v¥-~ chuin and skein work. Age 40; mar- 
ried. At present employed, but wants 
higher wages. References from good mills. 
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ENITTERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





1257 Superintendent of knitting mill 
( wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business, in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
coiton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin- 
ery; age 32; married; reters to past record. 
1274 A man who thoroughly understands 

the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspund with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 


1362 Boss Rib Kouitter, young man, 
v= now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as 10 both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 


1317 Knitting Overseer. Wide expe- 
e rience. Age 36. Not married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 


1342 Hosiery or Underwear Supt. 
f= A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng- 
land hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married, 


1338 Boss Knitter of sweaters, cardi 
VV gans, etc., familiar with Lamb and 
and German machines; 6 years in charge of 
knitting for first-class manufacturers, Age 
33, married. At present out because of mill 
shutting down. 





DESIGNERS. 


1275 Designer or assistant. Age 25; 
‘2 married A good man on cotton or 
worsted funcy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms, 


1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
#Ve Superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
c«wssimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
vears. 
1252 Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
04 Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em 
ployers. 
1 259 Woolen Designer or Supt., |0 
= years’ experience on meltons, ker. 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, sinewle 
] 396 Graduate Phila. Textile School 
as wants position as assista: tsuperin 
tendent or designer in cotton mill. Has also 
had 3 years’ practical experience in mill. 
Very highest references. 
1329 Accountant or Secretary thor- 
t=” oughly competent to assume tull 
charge of any set of private, partnership or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Southern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant. Tem.- 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 
Age 30; married 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
7?’ Young man, 30 vears of age, ener 
getic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 vears in Europe and 4 in this coun- 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 





1365 Assistant Supt. Underwear 

. Mill. Experience mostly on flat 
goods, is an expert bookkeeper, understands 
making cheap goois, finishing, and genera) 
knowledge ot machinery. Moderate salary. 
Age 39, married, American. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
e Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em 
ployers. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi- 
©U e..ce in large mills and supply house 
desires position. A moderate salary. 


1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe.- 
ate rience in Mass. and Me. cotton mills 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; babits first-class, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 


1335 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 

vv Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress ,oods. Ger- 
man; Protestint!; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good wills and is very 
well recommended, 


1345 Master Mechanic. In charge of 

*=£ one large plant tor past 16 years, and 
previous to that 6 years in charge tor one of 
the largest millsin New Englund Capable 
of accomplishing best results at low cost; 
references from leading engineers and 
managers. 


1346 Chemist or Salesman. Graduate 

© Creteld Textile School, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em. 
ployed for 3 years in this country as color. 
ist. Young man, single. 


13 l Dye-Staff Salesman, with experi 

, ence in dye house tor several years; 
many friends and relatives as dyers. 
Would start on small salary and expenses. 
Age 30, single. Might take second hand job 
in dye house. 


1312 Overseer Dresser. Age 34. 

“~ Married. Is at present working 
in a first cla-s mill. Desires to change be 
cause of poor health of family. Can farnish 
first class references. Cassimeres, unions, 
woolens. 


1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/100s in one of the best 
New England mills. Now employed as assis- 
tant; young man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 


1356 Second Hand Cotton Spocling, 
warping, twisting, slaxhing, or couid 
handle overseer position in small mill. Well 
recommended, now with good mill 
12 2 Silk Superintendent is open tor 
-— an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutfactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 


1229 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
a dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 
dress goods. Good references. 


1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
#<$ seer of shearing. Good man on cas- 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots. 
Age 25; married. References. 
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—Porceiain Guides. 


We present in this issue, cuts of a few patterns of our porcelain guides specially 
adapted to the worsted trade. As we carry an endless variety in stock and make 
many special ones to order, we cannot present them all but will furnish catalogues and 
samples on application. All the articles of our manufacture are made of genuine hard 
porcelain. The body and glaze being of the same materials and fused together at the 
highest heat, the guides are of uniform hardness. Thisis a matter of great importance 
as the ordinary Pot guides are made of a porous body covered with a soft glaze, which 
is soon cut through by the action of the thread, 


Mitchell, Bissell & Co., New York. 


4001 
WORSTED GUIDES IN IRON and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 
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Southern Cotton Mill 
Bonds and Stocks. 


tors 6 tos per cent. free of taxes. 
APPLY TO 
C. M. HAWKINS '&'CO., 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
We refer to the banks in Raleigh. 
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Cards Bought. 


Cash paid for uncancelled printed or address 


ed postal oards that have been Inid aside by 
business houses as of no further use. 
, Ifyou bave any, call or write. 

SWAIN MAUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


26 BEEKMAN STREET, 
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CLOTH BOARDS 


— AND — 


BOoOxX{ SHOOTERS. 


Write me. 


E. A. FLANDERS, 
North Dexter, 


the bottom prices. 













SILK WIPERS vs. WASTE. 


There is no substitute for cleaning all kinds of machinery 
equal to my SILK WIPERS. Largest size and best quality, with 
TWO BELVEDGES to every wiper. They are cheaper and more 


efficient than Waste. Samples and prices on application to 


SETH WILKINSON, 


Philadelphia Office, 164 Montgomery Ave. 
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Great Falls 
Merrimack 
Pacific ..... 
Atlantic 
Naumkeag 
Appleton 
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Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


lowest. highest 
os a 


Tremont and Suffolk - 


—Linings made for overcoatings and 
mantle cloths are generally composed 
of woolen and worsted 
occasionally a few silk threads intro- | ®®4,, unfailing; desirable for business 
duced to give richness and tone to the 


Water Power in Georgia, 


For Sale: 


The best paying investments with the 
least element of danger—netting inves. 


I know just what mauufactur- 
ers want and can supply them at 





Maine, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





A fine water power (esti- 











400% mated twelve thousand horse) and 6540 
839 855 = acres of land, about 100 miles from Atlan- 
Ride 100! 12% ta, Ga. Railroad, Express and Tele- 
@) 0 grap service; a clear mountain stream 
I 100? suitable for bleaching. For full particu- 
i i 61014 65) lars address : 
1300 1397 8S. 8. RAMBO, Tallepoosa, Ga. 
cocee ¢ 6495, 
131% 133! 
130% 130% To Manufacturers. 
926 927% 
sooo Ee 1910 A factory with Railroad Switch east of 
50 50% New Haven. Cost $30,000, price 
cave ww 50 20,000 feet floor space, 100 horse power 
550 25? boiler, 8 horse power Corliss engine. Vil- 
177 178 lage and help. Special inducements. Par- 
13) 130 ticulars and photographs on application. 
50) 525 (Folio 8345). 
a7 58% PHILLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Build- 
&) 8) ing, New York. 
118% 118% 
coon OS 108 
a0 90 Glove Shop. 
0s Tae 19) 
vooe 142 142 For Sale: Glove shop, stock and ma- 
coee SOL 101 chinery for the manufacturing of Fabric 
rene 93% 9346 Gloves. Address 
soos 104 1s P 161, Textile World. 
ooo Bee ws 
cece 50 


Factory with Water Power For Sale. 


Hudson River, 42 miles from N. Y.; ves- 
sels load at mill door; West Shore RR. 
crosses premises; ten acres; 
yarns, with dock; mill five floors, 40 x 60; power heavy 
needing cheap power and transportation; 
a bargain. Apply to owner 

W. Cc. ANTHONY, Newburg. N. Y. 





extensive 


MILLS, 


MACHINERY, AND SPECIALS. 





ILL SUPPLY BUSINESS 
FOR SALE! 


An old established Cotton and Woolen Mill 


Supply 


business, with very desirable connections and good 


line of customers, 
reasons. 
shape; 

fidence. 


is offered for sale for 
Located in Massachusetts. 
can do $50,000 per year. 


personal 
Business in good 
Address in con- 


**COLUMBIA,” care Textile World, 


4 


e 





Bonus. 


A large bonus in money is offered by 
the “Board of Trade,"’ of Fort Covington, 
Franklin County, N.Y., to a manufactur- 
ing company who will locate in our 
town. For full particulars, address 

W. G. CUSHMAN, Sec. and Treas., 
Board of Trade, Fort Covington, Frank- 
lin County, New York. 


WANTED. 


A Gentleman with moderate capital to 
take an interest in a very desirable Yarn 
Commission business in New E-gland. Ad. 
oress, “* YARNS,” care Textile World. 








COTTON DYER WANTED. 


Wanted, a good praciical dyer to take 
charge of a small raw cotton stock plant, 
must be Steady and reliabie. State age, ex- 
perience, and salary wanted. 

Address WorREK, care Texti'e World, 


Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY °:!:i6!35 

Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Stee! in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats. Hexagons, Uctagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at ence. Our goods are 
without a rival and eur prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Bo+ton 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, MW ua-. 








Ramie. 


An intelligent and practical man, who 
has worked tor a long time in one of the 
few successful factories in Europe which 
manufactures ramie into imitation silk, 
woolen and linen goods, would like to ar- 
range with some manufacturer for the 
introduction of this industry. He under- 
stands all the processes from raw mater- 
ial to the finished goods; is able to spin 
the yarn up to 100s single 

Also understands how to color a fast 
aniline black without oxidizing, also how 
to color perfectly fast paranitraniline red 
in warps or skeins. Address 

“AMERICAN CITIZEN,” 
World. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 10 dozen per day. 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings, 

w. iB. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 


eare Textile 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Bugge)la Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 





The South. 


Progressive men are beginning to rec- 
ognize that cotton mills can be operated 
on a more profitable basis in the cotton- 
growing section, than in any other part 


of the country. Besides cheap raw mate- 
rials, labor is cheap, and hours of labor 
longer. A number of cities along the Cot- 
ton Belt offer exceptional opportunities 
for the successful operation of cotton 
mills, and the citizens hold out liberal in- 
ducements to secure their location. 
Transportation facilities to all of the 
large jobbing centers are unexcelled. 
For full particulars, write 

J. ST. KOST.OWSKY, Industrial Agent 
Cotton Belt Route, St. Louis, Mo., or 

E. W. LARBEAUME, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Cotton Belt Route, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





ONE-HALF A MILLION PEOPLE WILL VISIT THE 
TWENTIETH 


Triennial Exhibition 


oF THE 
Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic as-ociation. 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER, 1898. 
Textile manufacturers are invited to 
exhibit their specialties. Electrical appa- 
ratus will be made a special feature. All 
machines will be electrically driven. Pref- 
erence will be given to parties desiring to 
present working exhibits. Entrance fee, 
Five Dollars for mechanical exhibits. No 
charge for space or rental. Power fur- 
mished free. Prospectus, rules and con- 
ditions and floor nlans on application to 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Mechanic’s Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


TRADE MARK ' 30.000 Spindles. Weekliy product, 50,000 
pounds I4s to 40s. 


NoveLty Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMFRICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 

Colton Yarn. Spinners are running 
full, with more orders than they can 
well handle. ‘This applies both to 
mule spun and ring spun yarn. Wool 
has advanced to such an extent on ac 
count of the tariff that 
been calling for garments made from 


buyers have 
cotton yarn. Underwear manufacturers 
are selling cotton garments in place of 
wool garments, and cloth manufactur 
ers are buying tons of ring spun yarn 
and 2/40s 
place of worsted yarn. 


in 2/30s size to take the 
The spinning 
mills, both in the South and Bast, are 
running full, and the demand for yarn 
is so great that it is hard for weavers 
and knitters to get 


ordered on time. 


deliveries of yarn 


These large weaving 


mills placing orders for 1,000,000 


pounds of ring spun yarn in 2/20s 


2/30s and 2/40s, is a new factor, and 
spinners h va 
and 


much 


to hustle to get theyarn 
out supply regular 
The talked of 
not an iron-clad 
only a gem‘emen’s agreement to make 


customers. 
combination is 
arrangement, It is 
prices at a certain range. It is well 
adhered ito, on account of the useless- 
ness of manufacturing yarn at a loss. 
Prices have an 
account of the 
light weight season on 
about over, and orders are now being 


upward tendency on 
The 


underwear is 


great demand. 


placed for heavy weight yarn. Fleece 
lined garments continue to be in great 
demand, and yarns in 1/20s and 1/30s 
are required in colors. 
the 
and 10s silver gray, and in men’s rib 
bed, 10s and 12s The 
qualities of combed Egyptian are not 
that the 
Much of 
10s, and 


For ladies’ rib- 
run in 8 9 


sizes 


bed underwear 


Jaeger. finer 


in so great demand now 
heavy weight season is on. 
this yarn is being sold in 9s, 
20s. ‘The 


never in so prosperous a condition. 

134 cls. 
14 ets. 
144 cts 


cotton yarn business was 


7/8 white cops 
10s és te 

128 + “ ‘ 
14s a ° . 2 ‘ ‘ 7 15 


ets. 


16s se 154 ets. 
183 *¥ 164 cts. 
20s * ‘ores SC 
Silver gray and Jaeger. 
10, £5, 3S =e x ot, Adee 
6. Uae tee ee 
i . és eset) = ee eee ee 
ie « wee iat) 2 KO 
WO + « Fin eee. ee oe 
Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 24 cts. 
a ie 1/30, 30 cts. 
1/40, 344 cts. 


1/50, 37. sets. 


se ‘4 


sé ss 


Woole hi 


but few 


Yarn. 


orders. 


Spinners are getting 
The trade 
standstill. Spinners 


whole 
seems to be at a 
say they could get orders at last year’s 
prices, but this is out of the question 
Some or- 
ders are being placed for the 
and far be- 


with the advance in wool. 
lower 
are few 
the 
be found in the war seare, others that 
the the high 
wool duties which have unhinged the 
manufacturing, 


grades, but they 


tween. Some believe cause is to 


advance is caused by 


whole foundation of 


and buyers are withholding orders 


requirements 
The cheap- 
hosiery 


waiting until actual 

force them on the market. 
er grades of underwear and 
are selling. The better grades, which 
whose ma- 


the 


established and 


orders early in 


are well 
season 
sell 


the 


kers got 


and covered on stock so as to 
oWliged to get 
the 


great 


without being 


advance, are 


majority of 


limit of 
but the 


whole 
busy, 
spinners getting but few or- 
ders, although sample orders are com- 
The 
heavy weight woolen men are having 


are 


ing to hand from time to time. 
a hard business and no orders are be- 
ing placed for backing yarn. It is to 
be hoped that this state of affairs will 
grades must 
It is said that the 
wool men who sold freely during Oct., 
Nov. and Dec. of last year are the only 
ones who have received the full bene- 
fit of the increased tariff rates. Those 
January ist before 


(Continued on page 131.) 


soon change, as the best 


soon be in demand. 


who waited for 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 2s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





> ‘al ie an op WORtS, 
wont nyRod WRITE US 


O Se 
1 BY WE Oirrny g a wade 


WHSTEInLILD, - MASS. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 
COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 
selling, now own wool which has no 
buyers, and although we do not be- 
lieve that Australian wool so held will 
be sold for less than prevailing prices, 
yet the interest and storage account 
will eat up much of the anticipated 
profit. Manufacturers and spinners in 
Europe are not having good business, 
chiefly owing to diminished exports, 
in which no distinct revival is at pres- 
ent noticeable. A continuance of the 
buoyancy, manifest at the last auc- 
tions, appears, therefore, largely to de- 
pend upon a continued strong support 
from the United States. It would 
seem that the situation is fast leveling 
itself, so that we shall later be able to 
know just where we shall stand. We 
note a growing demand for thread 
waste of Australian quality, and black 
combed wool and black wool. Under- 
wear buyers are beginning to know the 
difference between garments made 
with dyed wool and garments manu- 
factured with the pure black combed 
wool, and are demanding the real ar- 
ticle rather than the substitute, be- 
cause garments made with black dyed 
wool, fade, after the first washing, 
while the real black wool does not 
fade and is the genuine thing. Combed 
wool is used entirely by German man- 
ufacturers of natural underwear. 

Worsted Yarn. Are the spinners 
sick? Yes, the worsted spinners are 
very, very ill, and this is the reason: 
Worsted yarn has declined during the 
last 10 or 12 days, from 8 to 10 cents 
per pound, and orders from the weay- 
ers are not to be had. Cloth is selling 
in New York, 23 ounces to the yard, 
for $1.00 per yard. With yarn in 2/40s 
at $1.00 per pound, there seems to be 
a big difference between these two 
figures. The buyers of cloth, not be- 
ing able to stand the great advance 

(Continued on page 133.) 





YARNS 








LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 


respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





CATLIN & Co., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnut St.. 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


SAWYER, STONE & CO, 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &t., New York. 


JAMES €, MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


voter VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 

All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“iia, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


AND 


FITOHBURO, WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. Co. 
=a YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























Colored Cotton, 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Crade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 





MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 

WHITTIER 
Cotton Warps, “vrs 
INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6-piy, and Cable © ord. 


NOVELTY YARNS coLoreD coTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Contiuued from puge 141. 
caused by the sharp advance in wool, 
are placing orders for cotton worsteds 
with 80 per cent. cotton yarn and 20 
per cent. worsted yarn, and some even 
less. Worsted yarn buyers are refus- 
ing to order the ‘better class of cloth 
and as a result the Rhode Island man- 
ufacturers, who have been making de- 
cent cloth, are getting no orders. We 
hear from reliable authority that one 
of the large Rockville Mills has se- 
cured thus far but 200 pieces to 
run the whole heavy weight season. 
The importance of this is that it 
will take the mill in question just 
two weeks to manufacture’ the 
whole 200 pieces. This is said to 
represent ‘the state of the fine wors- 
ted trade. On ‘the other hand, the 
Burrillville manufacturers are very 
busy manufacturing cotton wors 
teds, and have all the business. It is 
estimated that there bas been more 
cancellation in the woolen industry 
during the last three or four weeks 
than has ever been the case in the his- 
tory of the woolen industry. It is es- 
timated that over 30 per cent. of the 
orders placed during the early part of 
the season have been canceled. We 
hear of many sick spinners. One 
called on a manufacturer and agreed 
to make his yarn at any price pro- 
vided he would give him an order and 
thus prevent his mill from shutting 
down. We bear of another spinner 
who had a chance to take an order 
which would have netted him a profit 
of $10,000, which he refused because 
he said he was going to make $20,000. 
The result is, today he is trying to get 
his old offer, but he cannot, and the 
chances are, according to the present 
outlook, that he will have to wait 
some time longer. Manufacturers feel 
that they have a grievance against the 
wool dealers for advancing wool so 
rapidly, in that the advance has been 
so great that the buyers of cloth re- 
fuse to pay the enhanced cost, with 
the result that preference is given to 
cloth with more or less cotton, and 
cotton underwear instead of wool. The 
knitters are having some inquiry for 
goods made from lustre yarn. French 
spun yarn is in more demand, and, at 
a price, orders are being placed by 
knitters of underwear and hosiery. 
Many of the knitters, however, placed 
orders early in the season, and have 
a good supply of yarn in stock. Some 
have enough to carry them until July, 
and some knitters are holding off until 
the business improves. It is anunsatis- 
(Continurd on page 135.) 








KERR THREAD Cc. 
sea tana OOP SINGLES 


Fall River, Mass. 
WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
8 Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins, 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. . MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhiladeitphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Kroadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 




















Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Mills. 


Lustre Worsted Roving -»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 


MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
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asauasasaie .. SPINNERS OF 
eee ae FINE COTTON YARNS 
SPOOL Deceit TT 30s TO 100s. 

ti) COMP AN Y Aion ras 


bel-lelelelelelel« Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:Y, Fr. XI. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
fo'say manner desired by the trades © AWTUCKET, B.I. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 8-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 





i 











Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 7° Fsitwilsiia pa. 
Qotton Yarns James F.White&Co. ByRLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


. WARPS ll WIDTH 
r 54 an 56 Worth St, NEW YORK. *~ _— 
Of Every Description. 


228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. and WEIGHTS. 


Vie ee | 


and Qualities. Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 
HOLLAND & WEBB, Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 


the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
487 Broadway, New York. — specialty, arene ine purposes, Dyers and 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 











A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133. 
factory sight—the condition of the 
trade compared with the fond expec- 
tations of a big and prosperous busi- 
ness. 

We quote: 
2/40s Australian 
2/508 
2/208, 3/88 Blood 
2/36s, 1/2 


ory 


sé 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Cotton yarns have been sold, the 
past month, at about the same prices, 
as «previously. Cotton advanced 
sharply in the South, so that it is now 
bringing as much money there as in 
New York and Philadelphia. The de- 
mand has continued good, especially 
on cone yarns, and two-ply warps and 
single warps. Many mills making 
single yarns have put in twisters, 
which has stiffened the price on single 
yarns very much, and still the market 
is bare of two-ply. We quote as 
follows: 





WARPS. 
13 
13 


20/1 
22/1 
26/1 
12/2 
14/2 
16/2 
14/1 
16/1 
20/2 
30/2 ’ 
30/2 Eastern 
40/2 Eastern 


cts. 

to 134 cts. 
14 to 144 cts. 
14 to 144 cts. | 
144 to 15 ects. 
144 to 15 ects. 
124 to 13 ets. 
124 to 13 cts. | 
16 ets. 
19 to 20 
20 cts. 
24 to 244 cts. 


cts. 


14 cts 
134 cts. 
134 cts. | 
114 to 124 cts. 
18 to 134 cts. 
154 cts. 

14 cts. 

19 to 194 cts. 
19 to 194 ets. 
17. to 174 ects. 
234 to 24 cts. 
‘ ‘ P 114 to 12 cts. 
10s double reeled 12 to 124 cts. | 
16/3 slack . 14 ets. 


Continued on page 187.) 


26/1 

20/1 
ft. F 
4s to 10s soft 
12s soft . 
20/2 medium 
14/2 

30/2 . 

30/2 Eastern 
26/2 

40/2 

8/3 


134 to 
13 to 
18 to 


| 
| 
| 


HOSIERY YARNS 


B.F. BOYER & CO.. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Phitadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N. Y. 


Bdady c& Street, 








| COTTON, YA R N S WORSTED, 


AND 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 





Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS, 
Spinners of High Grade 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 
qualities of Cotton 





All numbers and 
Yurna, specialties in 


“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used. Telegraphic 
atdress ‘*Tenrub, Glasgow ” 





0. H. HAYES & CO, 


Will make liberal arrangements 
with Woolen Mannfacturers to han- 
dle their productions. 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 








SOLIS 


=YARNS 





BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 


& CO. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CoO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


bes hy | Ly Ysa es m Wo rsted 


MANFRS Wisi ’ 
oF FINE FRENCH SPUN ~ YARNS 
° ad 5 


ALL NUMBERS i 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ~ Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes, 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 3t., Phila., Pa, 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 
Braids, etc. 
BRISTOL, MR. I. 


4x tec 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“Mille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 22790 CHESTNUT &T.. PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 137.) oe . : . 15 tol16 cts. 
16/4 medium ‘ . 14 cts. 16s . } g . 16 ects. 
9” ” . 
ia ai . : - ave EASTERN COPS. 
*k . , : 2 cts. 
ie ies a {2s shuttle ' - 14 to 144 cts. 
SOUTHERN OUNES. 10s to 12s hosiery - 14 to 144 ets. 
6s to 8s, vestons qual. 124 to 134 cts. 145 . p ‘ . 14$ to 15 ets. 
10s 138 to14 cts. 16s q F . 15 to 15% ets 
12s “ «14 to 144 cts. 203. ; ; . 17 to 174 ets. 
14s se “ 14 tol4gcts. 945 . F . . 18 ects. 
16s “s ‘e 15 to 154 cts. a wae ; 
9 nd “ . . es caster Ske m eC. ADOVe COpPs. 
20s ss 16 ” 164 ots. Kastern cones, % to 144c¢. above cops. 
248 4 164 to 174 cts. Egyptian, carded, 4c. to 5c. above 
268 ss “6 17 tol7gcts.§ white. 
Combed yarns 4c. to 5e. above 
‘arded. 
Woolen and merino yarn somewhat 
hetter demand, but still not active. 


SHUTTLE COPS. 
68 ae ; , 3 cts. 
1S F , : 3 to 134 ets. 


163 . ‘ . : to 144 cts. The largest users of these yarns spin 
26s. ’ ‘ . cts. their own filling, which makes the job 
40s. . , . to 19 cts. spinners very dull, both in cotton, 


wool spun and merino. 

; The demand on worsted has slack- 
6s to 8s . . . 14 ets. ened off considerably. Spinners are 
10s. ‘ . - 14 told ets. filling up old orders, but the demand 
12s. . , . 144 to 154 ets. is not pushing at all. 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. TT. SHERRY & (©. 47 LEONARD *T.. VEW VORK. 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited. Samples furnished on application. 
BosSTON ‘’FFICE: 620 Atlnutic Ave. MiLLs: IMh & Ge' mantown Ave., Phila. 
Room- 1 and 11. Chester. Pa 
PHGits. OFFICE. No. 13 LETETEA aT. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds ot Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts.. Camden, N. J. 


f 1 
WEBSTER DYEWORKS, | THE SECRET eecrirstrcintomers 
h ht 
Manufacturers and Dealers in them that we give them better work = od batter cordite tian 
they can get elsewhere. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals | “’“¥. sropny’s sons, 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 


Address, P. 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. | PHI ADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc. | FAST FANCY COLORS. 


Printers 224 Embossers | we make «specialty of dyeing Mede and 


- Tan shade oon gd ro. as — ull 
7) > other fancy shades olors absoluteiy 
of Textile Fabi ics. fant. For particulars address 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, ETc. OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 913 W. York &St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORK. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BION 


DYE 22d BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Amada other Chemicals. 














DYEING AND FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~.~Dyers and Finishers,~~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTHo c& F'OSTHBR coa., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN. MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


ofr eed oy Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 
NAPPBEING A SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other hey and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, EM. I. 




















Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *Yvvm"c'*° 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orFice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





INDUSTRIAL DYEING AND FINISHING WORKS, 


Dyers and Finishers of WOVEN AND KNITTED FABRICS, 


And Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns and Warps. 
Consolidation of John G. Campbell & Co. and World Dyeing Works 


2820-3845 Frankford Avenue. - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
City Office: 240 CHESTNUT seme. Telephone F’d 50. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. 7°seve"SSrax.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o | M. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOOD BZTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE 8, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H, G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 





JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ws. J. Matneson & Go. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (0. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston. 
11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 








C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York.  Branohes, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine ae Dyestuffs, — a 


ANTIILAINE OILS AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cres yiblue, 4 4 pat'd. le r Cotton Thio Versuv wincaee- gir 


¢ Brown, 
6 Yellow, n 


Cc weayhe violet : Orange, G&G. 8 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, Woot'Ssa ‘Coton, suk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE Bracks Bar’ ’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 





EROXIDE 


SOTA 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works. Boston, 71 Pearl 8 
Niagara Falla. Chicage, 4 N. Clark St 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


Specia/ Colors and Chemicals for al/ Purposes. 





INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 
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VIDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


sOLD BY —— 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 











THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1833-137 F'romt Street, - INew Work. 





0. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, No. 70 Kilby St., BOSTON. 


No.8 and 10 Letitia St., 
and Acid Colors for Wool. Paenes.smwEPens s. 





DYESTUFFS 








A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATIE. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —- 
Aniline Colors 


 Gotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 


New York, Established i865. Philadeiphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods. 











Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BIACHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manu'actarers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


Yur well-known specialties can only be turnished by us or through our anthorized agent, 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 185 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS, 
174 & 176 Parchase St., - - BOSTON, 


187 Kinzie St., East, Chicago. West Fulton St., Gloversville, N. Y, 
WorkK:, W. First, D AND CYPHER STS., SouTH BosTon. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


wen LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “amc. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° SSeS S coE TE, onnapa. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


Manufacturers ot Acid Magenta. (Patented.) 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archil saquee, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zinc Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc 


Works: Huddersfield, Eng. , Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: BOSTON, 126 Pearl St., PAILA. 61 N. Front St. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE (i!°%0'ssaz”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 














Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
7 7 full particulars — on ap oe Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-.Dip 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &c. Agt. = 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co.,Madras. 973 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADEDPHIA. | Works: CHESTER, PA. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. ie 


Extracts of Indigo, Indige Carmine. 
Indigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo. 
Indigo Substitute. 


Bisulphite of Soda. P:. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. reels 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% Fast Blac 








Soaps. Mh Ye Acetate of Chrome. 
me and Gambier Extracts. 
Vi Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 

Specialties: 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





DYESTUFFS, ETC. 147 


THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 
Durably Constructed. 











Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you it is the mostdurable, 
we will send you a fan on 30 days’ trial at our 
Sai expense. We never had a fan returned after trial. 
Used extensively for ventilating, drying, remov- 
ing gases, steam, etc. Special attention given to dye 
houses, spinning rooms and dryers. Plans, catalogues 
and estimates furnished tree. 


Cheap. Stromg. Eifiicient. 





- . WRITE ORCALLON ... 


Massachusetts Fan Company, 


ROOM 641i, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. better: sas. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool {| One-Dip | epee pe and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. , ‘utely Fast and give a silk finish. 


Standard Aniline Colors 


205-211 Third Ave., 








1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


We Are Not In The Ring ots 


will surp ise you. 
cent. as follows: 


The only house who guarantees per 


3 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 90 cents in keg or barrel lots. 


MANUFACTURER DYERS CLOGS 


Drying and Sulphur 
DYE ST] CKS House Poles of Natural 

Reund Water Grown 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots ades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
314 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 








5 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 45 cents in keg or barre! lots. 


4 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, $1.00. The only color that 
will do it. 

6 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, 65 cents. 

This cotton black will wed on mixed goods, with either 
common salt or Glauber’s salt. 

Dyed samples free. Send directed envelope. Samples of 
colors 5 cents each, for mailing. Send for NEW LIST 
PRICES just out for 1898. 


F. J. BIRD, 
122-124 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 





STARCH, 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &St.. NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES: 
Chicago, lll. and Hammond, Ind. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIK IRON FOUNDRY, sere. 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching“Dyeing Machinery 


Printing Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
geing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton F inishing Machinery, and 


Sole Manufacturers of NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP. Send for Catalogue. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


8ole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 
BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


‘ . nee. | SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
OUR GUARANTEE: ) PROMPT SHIPMENTS. “4 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, | Electro Plated Rollers 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, For Calico Printers. 
Examination of Mill Supplies CHARLES A. JOHNSON & CO. 


a Sp-cialty. 22 Dey St., NEW YORK, 
105 East 39th St. New York. | %0le Agents for Tacony Iron & Mera Co. 


TANKS i iypress Lumber (0. 


All Kinds 
and Sizes | 
For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 
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Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 
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| CYPRES TANK... 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., FACTORY. 
195 Migh Street, Boston, Mass. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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TANKS, ROLLERS, ETC 








THE REMOVAL OF 


S'D EA WM 


AND THE 
OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


23 West First St., 


BOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 





‘The Number ___...wwey 


OF CONCERNS THAT IS USING 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


IS THE BEST EVIDENCE OF THEIR MERITS. 
SCORES OF THEM IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY. 


CYPRESS TANKS. STEEL TOWERS. 


A very complete illustrated catalogue mailed 
on application. 


Sa WE, CALDWELL CO., 202 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 























Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, an 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


"Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. ti John St., New York City. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


Revere Copper ,.” gay a 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Te eee ee ee 
cnr 
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Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


= Se: a EE 


GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ae 


Window 2.d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. _ 


Ml 


oe gan eet 


oe Th ed ™ ote alin! 7 _* 
TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and ite Uses.” No Charge. 
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Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


>a 
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P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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WASHERS AND PUTTEYS 


HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 


North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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DOUBLE SHEAR WITH LIST SAVING 


RUBBER RESTS 


Also built with List Saving Steel Rests 
and Plain Steel Rests. 


' y 
\ 
\ 


SEND FOR NEW i0 PACE CATALOCUE OF 
DOUBLE SHEARS. FREE TO ALL. 





Doubles the output of each shear tender. 
Soon saves its own cost, 
Takes about same floor space. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 








WOOLEN MACHINERY 











The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, FNGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cuutioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. und Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia, 


Davis & Furser Macnine (Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, = Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Oaice and Works at Weber square. WORCESTER. MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co.. 


Cloth ° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubrica.ring Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dus! and lint, there- 
| by insuring longe r lite to the tubes, saves labor, m vaintains 
—_ uniform speed, and mest 
important of all, makes 
FECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 
Engiand manufac urers & ter a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 











Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, and 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 


The clothing manufacturers expect goods that will stand a strain of 20 lbs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to that 
test. are likely to be classed “tender.” This machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES 

Is light (16 }bs.), small (96x 5 in.), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can operate it 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET 


SS. McK NIGHT, 77i Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


From {to 6f in Diameter, 920 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |, 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS | 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, - R.I. 





For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.1. Send tor 


Cloth Washers, — Fulling Mills, | == 


M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 


Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. | peg mee seg Giunce, Gen. Mgr. 
You want the best, We build them. | Riverdale Woolen Co., 


A. HOPKINS & co., MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRIDGETON, - - KR. I. 
FOWLES & CoO., SHODDIES 
Importers and Dealers OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
WOOLS NO | LS HAIR Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 
+] bs] ’ Specialty. 
Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. | RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 
106 Church St.. Philadelphia. New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 


A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 

















SOAP, SHODDIES, ETC 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 











Send for circular. 


TE HOLBROOK «.-. 


466-470 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


American Soap & Washoline Co., 





Manufacturers of 


For use in the Manufacture of 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 
We make a specialty of Washeline, a pow 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which i 
meeting with decided success in maiy depart 


i 


ty 


ments. 
Office and Factory, 
140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., U. Ss. A. 


Chas. W. Becker, Ast., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 
COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 
= oth iaceneee apes and Wool Shoddies. 
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GEO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. : 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lamper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 


THE | removes burrs 
——t and 
eaves Wool 

CRAWEO D } white and soft 


| Also Bi-Sulphite of ~ola, Alum and Acid ® 
Manufactured 


Hollow Plate | MERRIMAC CHEMICAL c0., 
13 Pearl Street, Boston. 


St Works at So. Wilmington, Maxs., B. & M. RR, 
eam Southern Division. 








Press | THE GARFIELD WOOLEN Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Forknit or oe | Fine Wool Shotdies and Extracts, 


Is worthinvestigating in all grades and colors. 


/> WATT eenenn Dp 


i ;’ Carding. Picking. Carbonizing and 
mee J,).Crawford&Son | Garnetting done ———— 
Nashua. N. H. Ehime 


PHILADELPHIA LOWELL 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. on 


New Machinery in 
Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of Every Branch of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. , ; 
~~” Textile Manufacturing. 








Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 
Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 


EDUCATORS. a 


Send for illustrated year book. } Send for Catalogue to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, C. P. BROOKS, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, LOWELL, MASS. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


nitting Machinery. 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office and Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





LEwis JONES, CRANE MEG. CO. 
604 and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N.H. 


GAS ENGINES ccwxis: ) EFFICIENT — | Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


| Cloth and Stockinet. 


KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOW IN PRICE. | + S?*tMty 07 ery Bencten tt” Wheels 








H. BRINTON €& Co., 


juccessors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


© 








Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Semi or 


Parts. 
Presses and 


Plain 
: Boards. 





Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. Scorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS. 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


wt 2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "°*2°s.Sus. 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, Wiss’ Sito nota 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 

. Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 





With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a BesT QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
<<" -NEW ’97- 
84 AUTOMATIC 











‘ Knitting Machine. 





With or without Dauble Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever 











/ts Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 
It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


<>» bs >, 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi- 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans. 
ering ribbed legs and tops. 


— 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


ithas the only perfectly 
ractical automatic device 
or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easyion Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a far greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


SS 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondencs to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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NOW IN PREPARATION. READY 
1898 EDITION IN MAY. YOU WANT IT. 


o-oo. —- 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our 1897 issue was more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 
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A BOOK OF 380 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 


Se) ee tt 
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COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


== 


ae 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


if 
| 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 

INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


This directory is supplemented weekly by the reports in the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEws, 
and monthly by the TEXTILE WORLD. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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JOHN W. HEPHORTH & CO,| “STANDARD B» 


BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MACHINES 














Looping Machinery. | 
‘a | 
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Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and. best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
‘States hea the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST.,| Standard Machine Co.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For further particulars apply asabove, | “““""""*" asestery plans, °° 
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R. Jenckes Man'fg Co. McMichael & Wildman 


15 WEEDEN STREET 


PAW TOUCHE ET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 





“ELECTRIC” 


wourne_ RTTTING. MACHINE 


Seamless Hosiery, “Wed, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy te Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


MFG. CO. 


RIB ANITTING MAGHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


| For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
| derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Applicat on tothe 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 





NORRISTOW N. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles ete., 


Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

















SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & Holt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


ee epee Weight Take- Re Highest Grade. High- 
Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
muke streaks or bare spots Perfectly eso H econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today. 


Can refor to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Lit:le Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, S nae Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. so 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT, ° Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


= 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section fall automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop. 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color ae attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 





Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoRBs, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im- 
roved 15-16 Automatic” and 
ain Seamless Kni Ma. 
chines with or without Web- 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and ’s plain 
fashioned — and 
ootings, for 

fancy ribbed 

" aq 

Bpeed. Needs 

no skilled ope. 

rators. The 15- 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 


aking la perfect heel and toe. 
from 214 =e 4 inches in di:smeter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 
Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Speoialty. 


Wm. M. YTouncae, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corest Strings and Bound Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 
3638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philadelphia. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - 


Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 


Roem 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 


49 Mohawk &t., Cohees, N.Y. 





For Overshirts 
and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, 1. ¥. 


Macneto WATCHMAN’S 
einen center Ne 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. ASS. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - ‘ Cena. 
4ll work guaranteed. 








GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
MAORINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Mydro-Extraciter 
im Pennsylvania. 
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William R. Dilimore, Pres. John C. Egly, See. & Treas. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 Worth 7th Street, PRILA. 
it will be right. 


Get it from us; 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


— So BHnorrs, VN. WY. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor ating Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


UTTERS—Power and Hand 
FOLDING. WINDING AND CUTTING ma- 
chines, automatic 
POWER R NECK “MARKERS. 
RIB CUTTE 
Irregular — 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
s@ Write for Catalogue. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole peas for Murphy’s High 
apeed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 

rimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 














Wm. Breeton & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr nm amg, ai 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 








Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS. 





RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


BUILDER OF 


Knitting Machinery. 
Repairing in all its branches. Cylinders 


and Dials of every dercription made to order. 
Agent for Franklin Needle Co. 


N, E. Cor. American and York Sts., Philadelphia. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine soeien, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 
Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, & 
L\LBANY CO.sN. 1 * 


‘SOUTgOe WL IN) 


Je} WOES BALy pve N04 


x HOES 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, _BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Fiat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyeing ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, swsmnte””* 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, a concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeliphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, N. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty, 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 

















BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








e PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT, 
ST. PEARSON jer comer Aytor 51 





BRAIDS, EDGING, ETC 








FLEMIN G & CHAPIN, 
yo wu Tapes, Yarns * =. Threads 
Crochet Lace Eigings aw» 
rae Botany Worsted Facings 


Spun Slik Braids and Yarns a Specialty. 


The Best Splieing Yarns 229 Church St, 
in all Numbers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WEIMAR BROS., “»:vracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladeliphia. 








LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., -.+ Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


TLzACHE BDGINGS 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musgrove’s Quarter Saver 


Is proving to be all that is claimed for it, viz.: That it will absolutely prevent 

** quarters’ and holes in the cloth caused by yarn breaking or running off the 
bobbins. It is simplicity itself. Works perfectly on machines running 70 turns a 
minute. A trial set will be put on anywhere free of charge. Recent orders 
after trial have been given by Empire Mill, Cohoes; Tiffany Bros., Benning- 
ton; Haleyon Mills, Cohoes; Plainville Mfg. Co., (over "2003. 


Musgrove’s Automatic 
Brushing Attachment, 


Can be applied to any machine. 
Requires neither belt, pulley nor 
gears. Instantly adjusted to brush 
light or heavy. Requires no atten- 
tion. Knocks off no stock in the form 
oflint. Brushes inside and outside 
with one operation. Does not inter. 
tere in any way with the setting up 
or operation of machine. This brush. 
er gives a —— ‘*feel”” to the 
goods, imparting the “‘ woolly, lofty” 
feeling ~o desirable, and, without in- 
juring the fabric. 80 in the Root Mill, 
Cohoes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
CHARLES M. MUSCROVE, 


PUAINVILUeE, 7 > = - CONN, 
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THE LONWIBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, 8. C., for governing the electrical 
3.7.8 transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noise!essness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 








The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+I am pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction ” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass, 





WATER WHEELS AND PEN STOCKS 171 


WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOO0O0 Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 
IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks, 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 

Zt Md water, they can be made of 
any size > desired ; = they have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466. Fair Haven, Vt, 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 


and prepare a co — for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we willc 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
Established 1858. 





“Mutual” Rubber 

m Lined Cotton Hose 

Hose, Belting, . ¥ a4 and “Mutual” Un 

Packing, Valves, R ¥+ [eett lined Linen Hose, 

Mats, Mattings, a € 23 He approved by the 

Tubing, Gaskets. Seeerereeesneeersecesrerees Factory Mutual Fire 

Cotton and Linen po Se2523 $333 778 ee Compen- 

i ie 

Hose of all grades. : Couplings, Under. 

writes Play Pipes, 
etc. 


N. J. CAR SPRINC & RUBBER CoO.. Jersey City, N. uv. 


There 


are advantages about 





this separator that it will pay you well to investi- 
gate. We guarantee that it will separate all the 
water and insoluble matter from the steam, deflect- 
ing it so it cannot possibly get back into the current, 
and delivering only pure dry steam to the engine. 

For separating grease and sediment from exhaust 
steam its action is perfect. 


The CURTIS 


STEAIS1 and GREASE 


SEPARATOR 


is highly recommended by many representative concerns and 
will save its cost by increasing the quality and power of steam 
inashorttime. Why not send for our booklet describing 
all its advantages ? 


D°ESTE & SEELEY Co. 


29-33 Haverhill St., Boston. 
New York: 109 Liberty Street. . Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 
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ORGANIZED, 1866. | Es ttriciencv 


inakes the value of the «‘Heintz” steam 
‘rap —lots of others where you get 
more iron for your mouey — lots of 
imitations, too — and some of them 
look almost exactly like the «« Heintz.” 

Every puff of steam you lose means 
aloss of more or less money-profits 
gone. Use the ‘ Heintz” on your 
outlets, wherever steam escapes, and 
you will have an increased boiler 
capacity. We have saved some con- 
cerns large sums— more than we 
dare say. Can save you something, 
too. 

The cost? Of little moment when 


Thorough Inspections traps are needed. Booklet «* D” tells 


the starting point. Get one from us. 
AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
[Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. William S. Haines Compan 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. ‘ ~ ys 
sam, View Peasiiens 136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. : : oni. ' 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer Pe — Gescaienine b — 


P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS... 











=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


JMS THE D. £.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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—— ESTABLISHED 1840. ——— 


CAMDEN WATER WHEEL WORKS 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists. 


Iron and Stee/ Flumes, Stee/ Water Trunks and 
Draft Tubes. All Kinds of Heavy Gearing. 


Our wheels stand today as testimony in both this country and 
Europe, that by fair and honorable dealing our business has rap 
idly increased in magnitude, as we give our customers what we 
agree to and at prices that we would ourselves be willing to pay, 
that being the guide by which we do business. 

One thing we wish to mention in relation to the uniform speed 
of our wheel: Our wheels will convince all who use them for 
electrical plants or textile mills, that they need no governor. 


CAMDEN, - NEW YORK. 
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NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


Pp DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 

Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Ol! or Crease. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from 3 inches to 2 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 


General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, ; New York Branch, 


Engrave N. Y. 44 Dey St. 
we A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. BE. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 








Telephone, 443. 3i1 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





MEHOOVEN, OWENS SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 
& RENTSCHLER CO., | "°° cists... senate on 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
urable,) and Hand Power way be for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, ete. 





ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT | 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


> s 
Hamilton -Corliss Metalined or Ollless Bearings 
For Loose Pulleys and other 
ee. Perfectly clean. 
ENCI ND i No cutting or danger of fire 
. from overheating. Send for 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 


size, for all purposes. North American Metaline Co. 


New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 62 W. Av. cor. 8d St. Long 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. Island City, N. Y. 
St, Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. a 


GS oxen BE JALEXANDER BROS. 
SUPERIOR OAK BELTING BEST OAK BELTING. 
NORWICH, CONN, as. 
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BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 
FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS, 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYINC CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


James H. Quiter INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
. ' 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
Certified Teacher of Frame-Work FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 


Knitting. City and Guild, ot 
London Institute, England. 





Information given on all subjects re- 
sating to the manufacture and finishing OUR 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 1897 NO 
chinery used in the knitting and allied | 


trades. | LAMPS CONNECTION 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the ; HAVE WITH THE 
KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 
The only British journal solely devoted to SUPERIORS \ TRUST. 


the interest of the hosiery trade. 


NO LAMP 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 
Send for sample copy. SATISFACTION . GUARANTEED 


Send for Catalog and new prices. 


ADDRESS | Beacon Lamp Company, 


illstone Lane 
it Mills ’ NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 
LEICESTER, England. Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 








is 
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B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 
STURTEVANT 


- ° 
ey 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


- 
- 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 87 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany, 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 











+ 


AVOSSPLAIN FANCY pet 


EVERY KNOWNTYPE (0) 2 
oF TEXTILE FABRIC. 





ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


Ki’ MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


Robert A. Keasbey, The Great Coal Saver. 
54 Warren St., New York, N. Y 


A. KLIPSTEIN | & 00. po) a _— “ pon 


i  N ‘ rIME, BELTS 
122 Pearl St., 1 “+ = MONEY 


; Greatest Strengt 
INS ES wT Yon kz. READY TO APPLY FINISHED JOINT with Least Meta 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples 


Dyestuffs and ee WATERBURY. CONN 


Chemicals. RI 
BRANCHES: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, \ 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 
See special advertisement page 145. 
i] 

















This Sample Cutter UILDING 


ana’anaing | OUR CATALOGUE 


than any OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 


thi ng , he | ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 
couls ny 


he tor the pur BRIDGES Designed and 
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